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PREFACE 

The  classroom  teacher  is  the  most  important  link  in  the  vast 
chain  of  our  American  educational  system.  Confronting  as  she 
does  the  entire  youth-population  of  our  land,  she  is  deserving  of 
every  aid,  every  known  technique  and  procedure,  which  can  be 
used  to  make  her  leadership  more  effective.  It  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  every  division  of  learning  to  contribute  generously  to 
the  process  of  teacher  training  in  order  that  the  art  of  the  class- 
room teacher  may  prosper  and  increase  in  efficiency.  The  field 
of  speech  has  much  to  offer. 

These  pages  have  been  prepared  in  order  that  teachers  and 
prospective  teachers  may  draw  strength  from  the  contributions 
of  speech.  These  pages  do  not  presume  to  contain  all  that 
speech  has  to  offer,  but  they  do  present  enough  of  the  bases  of 
speech  as  related  to  teaching  to  point  the  way  for  the  student. 
The  purpose  of  the  text  is  to  aid  the  student  who  wishes  to  be- 
come an  efficient  classroom  teacher. 

This  text  is  designed  for  all  prospective  teachers.  It  is  not  a 
text  designed  to  prepare  teachers  of  speech.  The  effort  is  to 
prepare  all  teachers  to  use  speech  more  effectively  in  all  their 
classroom  and  extra-classroom  work.  Those  students  who  will 
continue  in  their  study  of  speech  that  they  may  become  teachers 
of  speech  should  find  much  to  aid  them  in  their  future  studies, 
but  the  emphasis  is  away  from  the  training  of  specialists.  It 
is  felt  that  there  is  too  much  that  the  classroom  teacher  needs 
to  know  about  speech  for  teaching  to  spend  time  giving  tech- 
nical details  which  the  future  teacher  of  speech  will  learn  in 
the  more  advanced  courses.  Further,  it  is  felt  that  this  type  of 
detail  would  have  little  bearing  upon  the  classroom  teacher's 
ability  to  use  the  principles  of  speech  presented.  Therefore, 
detail  and  technical  discussions  beyond  a  necessary  minimum 
have  been  avoided. 
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Basically,  this  text  endeavors  to  relate  teaching  principles 
with  speech  principles.  Pedagogical  references  and  applica- 
tion have  been  held  high  throughout.  Three  major  aspects  have 
been  developed:  first,  the  speech  of  the  teacher;  second,  the 
speech  used  by  the  teacher  in  teaching;  and  third,  the  speech 
used  by  the  teacher  for  professional  growth. 

Very  little  text  space  has  been  used  to  provide  practice  ma- 
terials which  are  available  in  literature  and  other  speech  books. 
Quotations  from  various  authorities  have  been  used  liberally 
in  order  to  provide  the  student  with  a  working  bibliography,  and 
to  support  certain  technical  aspects  which  would  require  consid- 
erable discussion  to  develop.  It  was  felt  that  it  would  be  more 
fruitful  for  the  student  to  consult  these  sources  for  further 
detail  than  for  the  development  to  be  carried  over  in  this  text. 

The  class  projects  placed  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  attempt 
more  to  apply  certain  of  the  principles  than  to  inquire  into  the 
student's  knowledge  of  the  content  in  some  test  form.  There 
are  placed  within  each  of  these  projects  a  group  of  statements 
which  require  fair  knowledge  of  the  chapter  content  for  ade- 
quate discussion.  The  principle  upon  which  most  of  the  class 
projects  have  been  based  is  that  knowledge  of  facts  is  of  much 
less  importance  than  an  understanding  of  the  implications  of 
those  facts  and  the  relation  of  those  facts  to  the  idea.  Learning 
for  learning's  sake  is  not  emphasized;  learning  for  the  sake  of 
application  is. 

This  is  a  book  designed  for  the  basic  speech  course  for  all 
prospective  teachers.  The  writer  has  taught  in  the  public 
schools,  served  as  critic  teacher  in  a  teacher  training  laboratory 
school,  and  has  headed  the  speech  departments  of  two  teachers 
colleges.  This  text  is  the  outgrowth  of  his  conviction  that  pro- 
spective teachers  need  not  only  speech  training,  but  they  also 
need  specialized  speech  training.  This  book  attempts  to  pro- 
vide that  professionalized  speech  training  for  teachers. 

S.  A.  F. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 
TEACHING  AND  THE  TEACHER 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  watch  a  mother  bird  teach  her  young  to 
fly?  Or  a  hen  teach  her  chicks  how  to  scratch  for  food?  Have 
you  ever  stopped  to  wonder  how  nature  taught  the  hornet  to 
make  its  nest  or  the  spider  to  weave  its  web?  What  makes  the 
robin  come  north  in  the  spring,  and  why  do  cuckoos  lay  their 
eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds?  Nature  has  her  ways  of  won- 
der which  perhaps  your  science  teacher  can  explain.  Probably 
you  will  find  that  some  of  the  things  are  taught  to  the  young,  and 
that  some  are  known  without  a  teacher.  But  you  will  find  that 
when  adjustment  to  a  changing  stimulus  is  required,  a  learning 
process  must  take  place. 

Literature  presents  ample  evidence  that  teaching  is  effective 
even  when  it  is  counter  to  nature.  Even  the  lowly  angleworm, 
which  certainly  lives  a  very  unsophisticated  life,  can  be  taught 
to  make  a  specific  turn  in  a  T-maze.  Experiments  have  shown 
that  the  monkey  will  learn  to  lap  its  milk  like  a  cat  if  it  is  given 
only  that  procedure  to  follow.  The  "  wolf  "  children  found  in 
India  could  only  utter  cries  and  growls  when  they  were  found. 
Further,  they  crawled  upon  all  fours  and  ate  their  food  from  the 
ground  without  using  their  hands.  They  were  not  necessarily 
untaught;  they  were  untaught  by  human  beings. 

In  the  early  days  of  man  the  teaching  that  was  needed  was 
limited  to  the  ways  for  maintaining  life.  Probably  when  the  boy 
learned  to  wield  a  club  and  to  dodge  the  blows  of  others,  he  was 
considered  educated.  Even  today  there  are  many  who  believe 
that  all  the  schooling  a  child  needs  is  that  which  will  enable  him 
to  mingle  with  his  peers  and  to  earn  a  living.  There  are  others 
who  believe  that  one  can  never  become  a  learned  person,  for 
the  knowledge  of  the  world  is  too  great.    Many  of  these  persons 
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seek  a  field  of  specialization  in  which  to  learn  "  more  and  more 
about  less  and  less." 

If  the  world  were  not  so  complicated,  if  the  principles  by 
which  we  live  were  not  so  numerous,  if  our  pleasures  in  life  could 
be  bounded  by  physical  means,  education  could  be  simple.  It 
could  still  be  done  at  home  even  as  it  was  for  the  great  mass  of 
people  a  century  or  so  ago.  But  every  year  brings  new  problems 
for  the  growing  generation  to  solve,  every  scientific  advance- 
ment pushes  the  horizons  of  research  farther  away,  every  new 
idea  adds  to  the  need  for  a  means  of  just  evaluation.  There  is  so 
much  learning  to  be  done  that  shortcuts  must  be  sought.  Teach- 
ing is  the  only  method  known  by  which  the  learning  can  be  di- 
rected and  expedited.  Teaching,  necessary  as  it  has  always  been 
In  nature  and  in  human  existence,  is  becoming  even  more  the 
essential  pillar  in  the  temple  of  civilization.  The  teacher  has 
become  the  indispensable  man. 

Teaching  is  an  art  not  easily  learned,  for  the  knowledge  that 
is  taught  is  not  so  important  as  those  who  teach  it.  Because  of 
the  war  and  war-generated  attitudes,  the  teaching  profession, 
even  in  America,  faces  a  challenge  that  will  last  for  generations. 
Teaching  must  be  thought  of  as  a  forward-looking  profession. 
What  our  pupils  learn  today  is  of  relatively  little  importance, 
but  what  they  do  tomorrow  with  what  they  learn  today  is  vital. 
Teachers,  recognizing  the  interaction  of  learning  and  the  influ- 
ence of  what  we  learn  today  upon  what  we  learn  tomorrow,  as 
well  as  upon  our  attitudes  toward  that  new  learning,  have  their 
eyes  not  only  upon  the  immediate  youth  but  upon  that  youth  as 
a  future  citizen.  There  are  some  of  us  who  believe  that  the  des- 
tinies of  the  peoples  and  nations  are  not  so  dependent  upon  the 
leaders  of  today  as  upon  the  leaders  of  tomorrow.  The  condi- 
tion in  which  a  leader  receives  his  charge  is  important,  but  not 
so  important  as  what  he  does  with  it.  The  condition  in  which 
we  receive  an  object  or  an  idea  is  important,  but  even  more 
important  is  what  we  do  with  that  object  or  idea  after  we  receive 
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it.  When  a  basketball  player  is  given  the  ball,  what  he  does 
with  it  is  of  much  more  concern  to  the  progress  of  the  game  than 
how  he  received  it.  Teachers  must  help  their  students  grow  in 
ability  to  handle  ideas  and  conditions  that  they  receive. 

Teaching  is  aiding  the  student  to  learn  to  meet  problems. 
The  aim  in  teaching  is  to  direct  the  progress  of  adjustment  to> 
a  situation  in  such  a  way  that  the  solution  becomes  the  out- 
standing pattern  of  behavior,  which,  in  turn,  successfully  car- 
ries over  to  simplify  the  attainment  of  another  solution.  Teach- 
ing, therefore,  is  presenting  to  the  students  a  problem  that  is 
within  their  range  of  accomplishment,  and  directing  the  stu- 
dents' approach  to  the  problem  in  such  a  way  that  they  reach 
the  desired  conclusions.  If  a  method  of  adjustment  is  provided 
which  fits  well  with  the  mental  and  emotional  capacities  of  the 
students,  then  that  method  of  adjustment  can  be  used  by  them 
in  solving  similar  future  problems. 

The  Teacher  Is  All-important.  The  close  personal  relation- 
ship that  exists  between  the  good  teacher  and  her  pupils  is  as 
dangerous  as  it  is  beautiful,  for  the  very  lives  of  children  are 
at  stake.  It  is  not  a  simple  task  to  relate  the  teacher  as  a  person 
and  the  art  of  teaching  as  a  profession,  for  there  are  as  many 
different  types  of  teachers  as  there  are  individuals.  Yet,  Fuess 
does  an  excellent  job  of  this  by  picturing  a  teacher  in  action. 
He  writes: 

"  In  the  final  analysis,  teaching  is  a  fine  art,  akin  to  acting.  The 
really  skilled  teacher  enters  his  classroom  in- a  mood  of  alertness,  like  a 
man  entering  on  a  new  adventure.  As  he  proceeds,  he  is  quick  to 
shift  both  tempo  and  manner  if  things  are  not  going  well.  He  is  ready 
to  galvanize  the  drowsy  with  a  joke  and  to  stir  the  indolent  by  Socratic 
interrogation.  He  makes  explanations  in  language  which  can  be  un- 
derstood, answering  questions  patiently  when  he  believes  them  to  be 
well  meant.  By  some  sixth- sense,  he  recognizes  the  query  aimed  solely 
at  consuming  time,  and  he  eludes  the  trickery  to  which  healthy  Ameri- 
can boys  resort  if  they  find  that  a  master  can  be  victimized.  Like 
an  actor,  the  teacher  must,  for  an  hour,  throw  himself  into  his  part  — 
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but  he  has  to  walk  to  his  stage  alone.    Rules  and  systems  avail  him 
little.    Only  his  personality  can  make  him  successful."  x 

The  teacher,  then,  is  the  person  of  importance.  What  kind 
of  an  individual  is  she?  The  teacher  is  a  respected  member  of 
her  own  community  and  the  community  of  the  world.  There 
is  probably  no  profession  that  provides  a  greater  satisfaction  to 
the  practitioner,  greater  fascination  to  the  neophyte,  or  greater 
significance  to  the  general  populace.  As  teachers,  we  admin- 
ister to  the  most  valuable  and  vital  substance  in  the  world  — 
the  mind  of  youth. 

Teachers  are  dreamers  in  that  they  envision  the  goal  toward 
which  they  are  striving.  We  are  dreamers,  for  we  forever  seek 
the  better,  the  finer,  the  juster  world.  We  believe  that  the  part 
we  play  is  important.  Our  success  cannot  be  measured  by 
academic  growth,  either  our  own  or  that  of  our  students.  Our 
success  cannot  be  measured  by  growth  of  our  professional  or- 
ganizations or  our  political  power.  Instead,  our  success  can  be 
measured,  in  part,  by  the  conscious  inward  satisfaction,  the  real- 
ization that  we  have  done  our  best.  The  other  part  of  measure- 
ment, the  "  objective,"  is  inexact,  too,  for  who  can  say  how 
much  of  the  learning  achieved  was  accomplished  by  the  teacher 
and  how  much  was  the  natural  contribution  of  the  student  him- 
self? It  is  desirable  to  measure  our  growth  by  the  quality  of 
our  accomplishment;  but  to  measure,  we  must  evolve  for  our- 
selves a  philosophy  for  evaluation. 

Teacher  Personality  Characteristics 

There  have  been  many  investigations  which  have  endeavored 
to  establish  the  most  desirable  teacher  characteristics.  In  one 
case  over  two  hundred  of  the  rating  scales  used  throughout  the 
nation  to  judge  the  qualities  of  teachers  were  examined  in  order 
to  find  what  characteristics  were  most  frequently  considered. 

1  Claude  M.  Fuess,  Creed  of  a  Schoolmaster  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  and 
Company,  1939)- 
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The  ten  most  frequently  mentioned  items  were  instructional 
ability,  classroom  management,  professional  attitude,  choice  of 
subject  matter,  discipline,  appearance  of  room,  personal  habits, 
personal  appearance,  cooperation,  and  health.2 

Occasionally  professional  investigators  become  so  involved 
in  discovering  and  analyzing  the  characteristics  that  good  teach- 
ers should  possess  that  they  neglect  the  major  consideration  — 
namely,  the  social  and  psychological  effects  that  the  teachers 
have  upon  their  pupils.  The  retention  of  subject  matter,  even 
though  efficiently  taught  and  thoroughly  learned,  is  of  relatively 
short  duration;  however,  the  impact  of  the  teacher's  personality 
upon  the  student  remains  active  and  influential  for  many  years. 
The  teachers  most  of  us  remember  are  those  who  were  "  alive  " 
and  had  a  definite  interest  in  people  —  teachers  who  were  inter- 
ested in  us  not  only  as  students  but  as  individuals. 

A  few  years  ago  the  writer,  as  a  critic  teacher  in  an  Illinois 
teachers  college,  devised  an  instrument  which  attempted  to 
measure  "  the  effect  of  the  teacher's  personality  on  the  class.'7 
In  this  "  Teacher's  Personality  Schedule  "  were  a  good  many 
questions  which  inquired  into  the  way  the  teacher  conducted  her 
class.  To  establish  the  desirable  procedure  of  conduct,  profes- 
sional educators  were  consulted.  Following  are  the  ten  out  of 
one  hundred  questions  which  these  educators,  including  a  col- 
lege president,  directors  of  training  schools,  deans  of  personnel, 
and  professors  of  education,  agreed  unanimously  should  be  an- 
swered "  yes  ": 

1.  Does  your  teacher  treat  you  with  the  consideration  due 
an  adult  acquaintance? 

2 .  Are  the  questions  you  ask  in  class  always  given  the  proper 
consideration  by  your  teacher? 

3.  Does  your  teacher  seem  to  be  really  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject that  she  is  teaching? 

2  A.  S.  Barr  and  L.  N.  Emaus,  "  What  Qualities  are  Prerequisite  to  Success 
in  Teaching,"  Nation's  Schools,  September,  1930,  p.  60. 
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4.  Does  your  teacher  present  the  material  in  an  interesting 
way? 

5.  Does  your  teacher  always  show  you  the  reasons  for  doing 
the  tasks  she  asks  of  you? 

6.  Do  you  like  your  teacher's  manner  of  teaching? 

7.  Do  you  think  your  teacher  is  interested  in  you? 

8.  Have  you  considerable  faith  in  what  your  teacher  tellrf 
you? 

9.  Does  your  teacher  understand  her  students  as  people? 
10.  Do  you  enjoy  working  under  your  teacher's  direction? 

These  questions,  even  though  approached  from  a  student's 
point  of  view,  represent  professional  attitudes.  Professor  Hart 
of  the  University  of  California  reports  the  frank  student  opin- 
ion of  nearly  four  thousand  high  school  seniors  throughout  the 
nation.  He  reports  that  among  the  top-ranking  reasons  given 
by  these  students  for  liking  certain  teachers  best  are: 

1 .  The  teacher  is  helpful  in  schoolwork,  explains  lessons  and 
assignments  clearly  and  thoroughly,  and  uses  examples  in 
teaching. 

2.  The  teacher  is  interested  in  and  understands  her  pupils. 

3.  The  teacher  is  considerate  of  the  pupil's  feelings  in  the 
presence  of  the  class. 

4.  The  teacher  respects  the  pupil's  opinions,  invites  discus- 
sion in  class. 

5.  The  teacher  is  strict,  has  control  of  the  class,  and  com- 
mands respect.3 

Equally  important  in  surveying  the  responsibility  of  teaching 
is  some  consideration  of  which  characteristics  to  avoid.  Profes- 
sor Hart  gives  the  following  as  the  five  top-ranking  remarks 
given  by  the  seniors  for  their  reasons  for  disliking  certain 
teachers : 

3  F  W.  Hart,  Teachers  and  Teaching  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1934). 
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1.  The  teacher  is  too  cross,  crabby,  grouchy,  never  smiles; 
nagging,  sarcastic,  loses  temper,  "  flies  off  the  handle." 

2.  The  teacher  is  superior,  aloof,  haughty,  "  snooty,"  over- 
bearing, "  does  not  know  you  out  of  class." 

3.  The  teacher  is  mean,  unreasonable,  "  hard-boiled,"  intol- 
erant, ill-mannered,  too  strict,  makes  life  miserable. 

4.  The  teacher  is  inconsiderate  of  pupil's  feelings,  bawls  out 
pupils  in  front  of  classmates. 

5.  The  teacher  does  not  stick  to  subject,  brings  in  too  many 
irrelevant  personal  matters,  talks  too  much.4 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  foregoing  material  that  much  of 
the  judgment  rendered  concerning  teachers  is  based  on  personal 
or  personality  factors.  It  is  pretty  generally  conceded  that 
speech  and  personality  are  very  closely  related.  Of  course, 
that  is  dependent  somewhat  upon  the  definition  of  personality 
used;  but  if  we  consider  personality,  basically,  as  the  sum  total 
of  the  effects  one  has  upon  himself  and  others,  we  should  be 
able  to  reach  an  agreement.  Also,  we  should  be  willing  to  grant 
that  successful  teachers,  dissimilar  as  they  are  among  them- 
selves, have  personality  characteristics  different  from  those  of 
successful  businessmen,  or  doctors,  or  lawyers,  or  taxicab  driv- 
ers. Many  of  the  occupational  and  vocational  guidance  tech- 
niques are  based  on  the  thesis  that  persons  within  certain  occu- 
pational fields  have  similar  interests  among  themselves  but 
interests  different  from  persons  in  other  occupational  fields.  If 
such  is  the  case  with  teachers,  and  we  have  no  specific  reason  for 
assuming  otherwise,  then  those  personality  traits  most  produc- 
tive of  good  teaching  should  be  given  the  greatest  opportunity 
for  growth  during  the  prospective  teacher's  college  career. 
From  those  personality  traits  which  have  been  suggested  or 
implied  let  us  consider  a  top  dozen  which  are  of  real  concern  to 
the  individual  who  wishes  to  become  a  successful  and  happy 

4  Ibid. 
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teacher.  These  traits  are  not  listed,  necessarily,  in  order  of 
importance,  for  such  order  would  vary,  as  does  personality  itself, 
with  person  and  situation. 

Reliability.  This  might  be  called  character,  for  without  this 
quality  no  one  can  achieve  greatness.  Every  teacher  has  had 
the  experience  of  agreeing  to  meet  with  a  group  of  students  at 
an  appointed  hour  and  then  finding  only  part  of  the  group  at 
the  meeting.  Those  missing  students  have  through  that  act 
taken  a  step  from  their  reputations  for  being  reliable.  Some 
students  have  had  the  misfortune  of  having  teachers  who  failed 
to  keep  appointments.  Teachers  who  promise  their  students 
that  certain  activities  will  be  followed,  or  who  promise  data  or 
cooperation  or  any  of  the  many  things  that  teachers  can  and 
do  promise,  and  fail  to  keep  such  a  promise  are  falling  short 
of  the  greatest  quality  that  a  teacher  should  have.  Think  back 
upon  your  own  experiences.  Are  not  those  persons  whom  you 
have  known  to  be  reliable  among  those  you  respect  the  most? 
Reliability  is  a  trait  that  can  be  acquired.  Resolve  that  during 
your  college  career  you  will  endeavor  to  grow  in  your  reputa- 
tion as  a  reliable  person. 

Industry.  Have  you  ever  had  a  teacher  insist  that  you  per- 
form certain  tasks,  write  out  questions,  outline  material,  or 
complete  a  theme  by  a  certain  date,  and  then,  after  days,  and 
maybe  weeks,  hand  you  back  your  work  with  hardly  a  com- 
ment? Some  teachers,  are  noted  for  their  ability  to  devise 
"  busy  work  "  which  they  seldom  even  inspect.  These  persons 
are  neither  good  teachers  nor  good  citizens.  The  advancement 
of  civilization  depends  upon  man's  industry.  The  teacher  or 
the  laborer  who  fails  in  industriousness  fails  in  his  responsibility. 
Students  seldom  respect  the  lazy  teacher.  This  trait  of  industry, 
like  that  of  reliability,  can  be  developed.  Students  who  gain 
the  reputation  with  their  teachers  for  being  reliable  and  indus- 
trious may  be  certain  that,  when  future  employers  inquire  about 
them,  they  will  receive  high  commendation. 
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Initiative.  Initiative  is  prized  as  a  trait  for  it  is  an  indication 
that  the  possessor  will  get  along  well  in  the  world.  A  dictionary 
definition  suggests  that  initiative  is  "  energy  or  aptitude  dis- 
played in  the  initiation  of  action;  self-reliant  enterprise;  self- 
initiated  activity."  Failure  to  achieve  is  much  less  a  sin  than 
failure  to  try.  Lack  of  initiative,  lack  of  interest  in  the  world, 
lack  of  desire  to  do  can  create  a  bored  individual  who  is  seldom 
welcome.  The  college  student  has  a  greater  opportunity  than 
does  anyone  else  to  develop  the  trait  of  initiative,  for  constantly 
there  are  placed  before  him  new  problems  and  new  situations  for 
which  he  must  find  solutions.  If  during  your  preparatory  years 
you  seek  to  develop  the  quality  of  initiative,  you  will  greatly 
enhance  the  probabilities  of  your  success  as  a  teacher. 

Adaptability.  When  we  enter  a  new  situation  we  are  all  apt 
to  be  somewhat  disturbed,  especially  if  that  new  situation  is 
one  that  is  radically  different  from  our  past  experiences.  But 
it  is  the  person  who  can  readily  adapt  himself  to  new  situations 
who  is  admired.  Teaching  is  a  profession  in  which  there  is  a 
constant  shift  of  situation.  Good  teachers  must  meet  these 
changing  scenes  with  the  greatest  possible  poise.  This  necessity 
will  be  considered  much  more  completely  later  in  this  chapter 
under  the  heading  of  adjustment,  but  at  this  point  it  may  be  well 
to  suggest  that  the  simplest  way  to  learn  adaptability  is  to 
practice  adaptability.  If  necessary,  force  yourself  to  enter  new 
situations.  Every  appearance  you  make  before  an  audience 
gives  such  training.  Let  your  college  life  give  to  you  the  ability 
to  adapt  yourself  to  new  situations;  you  will  find  that  the  pro- 
cedure well  learned  is  as  great  a  lesson  as  college  can  give. 

Naturalness.  Perhaps  this  could  be  expressed  better  in  a 
negative  form:  lack  of  affectation.  The  person  who  is  "  stuck 
up  "  or  pretends  to  be  what  he  is  not  is  frequently  the  object  of 
ridicule.  It  is  hard  for  some  of  us  to  be  natural,  to  be  what  we 
are  instead  of  trying  to  hide  behind  a  screen  of  pretense;  but 
most  of  us  want  to  be  well  liked  and  usually  we  like  better  the 
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person  who  lacks  affectation.  Also,  we  learn  that  children  see 
through  the  mask  much  too  readily.  If  you  are  desirous  of  be- 
coming an  efficient  teacher,  develop  during  your  college  years 
a  natural  and  objective  point  of  view. 

Tolerance.  Youth  is  a  period  of  intolerance.  People  usually 
mellow  with  age.  Yet  tolerance  is  a  frame  of  mind  and  the  mind 
of  youth  is  flexible  and  adaptable.  No  two  people  or  groups  of 
people  are  alike,  but  people  and  groups  of  people  must  live  to- 
gether. Tolerance  implies  an  attitude  of  forbearance  or  pa- 
tience with  reference  to  the  views,  opinions,  or  actions  of  others 
with  which  one  is  not  fully  in  sympathy.  We  each  must  recog- 
nize within  the  other  a  difference  in  thought,  experience,  and 
interests.  Teachers  must  not  be  intolerant  of  the  aspirations  of 
their  pupils.  Tolerance  does  not  imply  enduring  the  circum- 
stances ;  it  implies  the  recognition  that  others  have  the  right  to 
their  own  thought  and  beliefs.  In  college,  where  one  is  living 
constantly  with  others  of  varying  points  of  view,  tolerance  can 
be  learned.    It  is  essential  to  the  whole  personality. 

Consideration.  The  foundation  of  manners  is  consideration 
for  others.  The  dormitory  student  who  is  careless  of  the  de- 
sires of  others  or  who  plays  a  radio  with  disregard  to  the  need 
of  others  to  study  or  who  does  many  things  solely  for  self- 
gratincation  lacks  the  quality  of  consideration  that  is  so  impor- 
tant in  society.  The  right  of  each  of  us  to  do  as  we  wish  ends 
when  our  acts  interfere  with  the  rights  or  wishes  of  others. 
Teachers  need  to  recognize  the  rights  of  their  pupils  as  indi- 
viduals. Pupils  are  not  property  that  can  be  handled  without 
regard  for  feelings.  Nor  can  inconsiderate  students  become 
considerate  teachers  by  the  magic  of  graduation.  Consideration 
of  others  must  be  developed  and  practiced.  College  offers  fertile 
ground  for  its  real  growth. 

Sense  of  Proportion.  No  student  can  long  respect  the  teacher 
who  flies  into  a  rage  over  a  minor  item  and  later  completely 
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ignores  a  major  offense.  Many  teachers  develop  strong  preju- 
dices toward  small  conditions,  so  small  that  they  fail  to  see  the 
total  situation.  In  one  school  known  to  the  writer  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  comma  for  a  semicolon  between  two  independent 
clauses  not  connected  with  a  conjunction  constitutes  an  act  war- 
ranting failure.  In  one  instance  an  entire  hand-printed  news- 
paper, complete  with  advertisements  and  editorials,  was  graded 
iC  F  "  because  a  single  so-called  comma  blunder  had  been  com- 
mitted. Such  lack  of  a  sense  of  proportion  should  be  unthink- 
able. Such  teachers  merit  the  ridicule  of  students  who  have 
passed  beyond  their  power.  The  ability  to  recognize  the  impor- 
tant and  to  separate  it  from  the  unimportant  is  a  mark  of  mental 
and  emotional  maturity.  Our  sense  of  justice  and  fair  play  is 
injured  when  the  trivial  is  unduly  magnified.  The  cultivation 
of  a  sense  of  proportion  during  one's  college  career  will  pay  large 
dividends. 

Tact.  Manners  have  a  lot  to  do  with  one's  happiness.  Hon- 
est opinions  may  sometimes  have  to  be  tempered  with  good 
taste  and  consideration  of  others.  The  tactless  person  is  seldom 
the  best  liked,  even  though  he  has  many  other  desirable  char- 
acteristics. Tact  is  that  nice  discernment  of  what  is  appropri- 
ate to  say  or  do  in  dealing  with  others  without  giving  offense. 
Consideration  of  what  a  remark  or  act  might  mean  to  others  is 
an  essential  attitude  in  the  development  of  this  trait.  The  tact- 
ful person  is  welcomed  in  all  society.  Tact  in  dealing  with  chil- 
dren can  save  them  many  an  emotional  wound.  Try  to  develop 
it  by  meeting  situations  where  thought  of  the  consequences  of 
a  remark  is  necessary.  College  certainly  provides  a  proving 
ground  for  the  cultivation  of  tact. 

Sincerity.  One  does  not  have  to  be  brilliant  to  be  sincere, 
but  the  sincere  person  is  welcomed  where  the  brilliant  trickster 
is  not.  Sincerity  is  a  long-term  quality.  Like  honesty,  it  pays 
well  in  future  situations.     Without  sincerity  one  cannot  long 
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inspire  confidence,  and  without  the  ability  to  inspire  confidence, 
one  cannot  become  a  successful  teacher.  The  development  of 
sincerity  never  begins;  the  practice  of  sincerity  never  ends. 

Optimism.  The  truly  Pollyanna  attitude  may  be  in  disrepute, 
but  belief  in  the  future  is  not.  Our  associates  and  our  students 
are  influenced  by  us,  and  we  are  influenced  by  them.  The 
teacher  begets  within  her  class  her  own  attitude.  But  a  teacher 
cannot  afford  to  be  pessimistic,  for  she  is  building  a  world  that 
is  to  come.  The  confident  and  optimistic  person  is  admired  by 
his  friends  and  is  the  more  efficient  member  of  society  than  is 
the  one  who  lacks  confidence  and  can  see  no  good  in  things. 
Happiness  is  a  worthy  goal  in  life,  a  goal  which  optimism  helps 
achieve.  "  Keep  smiling  "  might  well  be  the  advice  for  every 
teacher  and  prospective  teacher.  Optimism  is  a  habit;  start  its 
cultivation. 

Enthusiasm.  Enthusiasm  can  be  a  self -perpetuating  condi- 
tion. We  can  develop  it  by  expressing  it.  For  teachers,  enthu- 
siasm is  essential.  Nothing  can  be  more  deadening  to  the  spirits 
of  an  ambitious  class  than  the  bored  teacher  who  day  after  day 
follows  the  same  routine  in  the  same  tiring  manner.  A  teacher 
without  enthusiasm  is  not  valueless ;  she  is  detrimental.  Choose 
some  subject  or  phase  of  a  subject  and  determine  to  become  en- 
thusiastic about  it.  Study  it,  talk  about  it,  and  let  yourself 
become  thoroughly  wrapped  up  in  its  lore.  Soon  the  forced 
enthusiasm  will  become  real.  A  bored  attitude  toward  life  and 
living  can  as  readily  crowd  you  into  a  tiresome,  uninteresting, 
lonely  existence  as  the  development  and  application  of  these 
dozen  traits  can  lift  you  to  heights  of  popularity  and  success. 

These  dozen  personality  traits  desirable  for  teachers  by  no 
means  exhaust  the  possibilities.  But  these  are  desirable,  and 
they  all  can  be  cultivated  and  developed  in  the  course  of  your 
college  career.  Successful  teaching  depends  upon  the  posses- 
sion of  a  winsome  personality,  but  that  personality  is  underlaid 
by  a  satisfactory  mental  health.    Teachers  should  recognize  not 
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only  that  their  personality  traits  cause  their  outlook  on  life  but 
also  that  their  outlook  upon  life  causes  their  personality  traits. 
The  two  are  interactive  and  cannot  be  separated. 

Personality  and  Adjustment.  The  manner  in  which  the 
teacher  conducts  herself  has  a  bearing  not  only  upon  her  own 
mental  health  but  also  upon  the  well-being  of  the  children  in 
her  classes.  It  is  quite  probable  that  teachers  face  a  more  dif- 
ficult task  in  social  and  professional  adjustment  than  is  faced 
by  persons  engaged  in  any  other  line  of  work;  and  unless  this 
adjustment  to  varying  situations  is  achieved  successfully,  the 
teacher's  total  personality  will  reflect  the  abnormal  condition  — 
and  so  will  her  pupils'  personalities.  Dice  presents  the  impor- 
tance of  the  teacher's  classroom  attitude  as: 

"  In  harmony  with  her  own  emotional  adjustment  the  teacher  sets 
the  emotional  tone  of  her  classroom  —  its  warmth  or  coldness,  its 
restraint  or  freedom,  its  stability  or  instability.  .  .  .  Teachers  who 
keenly  realize  their  role  and  who  bring  to  their  classrooms  a  sense  of 
calm  adequacy,  tolerance,  and  humor ;  who  take  a  vivid  interest  in  the 
great  adventure  of  living;  and  who  remain  free  from  strain  and  ten- 
sion—  children  go  to  school  to  them.  Fussy,  worried  teachers  to 
whom  the  most  insignificant  episode  assumes  the  proportion  of  a  catas- 
trophe; who  jealously  protect  their  authority  or  cringe  under  criti- 
cism; who  feel  that  children  who  steal  or  lie  are  lost  souls;  who  are 
scandalized  by  the  mere  word  "  sex  "  —  children  also  go  to  school  to 
them.  And  by  their  {the  children's)  personalities  ye  shall  know  them 
{the  teachers)."  5 

Symonds,  in  the  introduction  of  an  article  in  which  he  ana- 
lyzes a  series  of  introspective  papers  by  classroom  teachers, 
says,  "  One  who  teaches  gives  his  entire  self  to  the  task.  It  is 
not  merely  the  voice  and  information  that  the  teacher  possesses 
which  teaches ;  it  is  his  whole  personality  which  has  an  impact 
on  the  child's  development."  6 

5  Leah  Kathryn  Dice,  "  Teacher,  Know  Thyself,"  Talks  to  Teachers,  Vol.  II, 
No.  2  (Baltimore:  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library).     [Author's  italics  in  quotation.] 

6  Percival  M.  Symonds,  "  Problems  Faced  by  Teachers,"  Journal  of  Educa- 
tional Research,  September,  1941,  p.  1. 
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The  teacher's  outlook  on  life,  upon  teaching,  upon  children, 
upon  the  community,  upon  her  associates,  in  fact  upon  every- 
thing and  everybody  she  contacts  affects  her  outlook  on  life, 
upon  teaching,  upon  children,  upon  the  community,  upon  her 
associates,  and,  in  fact,  upon  everything  and  everybody  she  con- 
tacts. The  process  of  living  is  too  complicated  to  allow  the 
isolation  of  any  individual  phase  or  factor.  Teachers  may  think 
that  their  homes  can  be  unhappy  and  yet  their  teaching  can  be 
successful,  but  psychologists  believe  differently  —  and  so  do 
their  pupils.  Good  mental  hygiene,  successful  adjustment  to 
life  and  its  concomitants  is  necessary  in  the  teaching  profession. 

The  mental  and  emotional  attitudes  of  the  teachers  are  of 
greatest  concern  to  administrators.  For  example,  Lamar  R. 
Stanley,  Principal  of  the  Newport  News  High  School,  expressed 
the  point  of  view  of  many  administrators  in  a  personal  letter 
to  this  writer : 

"  Without  attempting  to  list  off-hand  from  various  authorities  the 
desirable  qualities  a  beginning  teacher  should  possess,  I  should  look 
for  first,  a  reasonably  attractive  and  c  live  '  appearance;  second,  some 
definite  evidence  of  an  abiding  interest  in  people  —  the  sort  of  thing 
that  makes  you  realize  that  some  individuals  when  you  are  in  contact 
with  them  are  not  only  looking  at  you  but  are  interested  in  you ;  third, 
a  reasonable  degree  of  competence  in  the  subject-matter  field  in  which 
the  teacher  proposes  to  work,  I  would  rather  have  a  teacher  who  quali- 
fied to  a  high  degree  in  the  first  two  assets  and  to  a  second  degree  in 
the  third  than  to  have  a  teacher  highly  competent  in  subject-matter 
but  lacking  in  personal  qualities." 

Your  personality  is  not  a  simple  pattern  of  behavior  which 
can  be  catalogued.  Certain  factors  may  be  isolated  as  we  have 
done,  but  in  their  very  isolation  they  change.  We  can  study 
personality  traits,  but  we  must  recognize  that  it  is  the  relation- 
ship among  these  many  traits  that  identifies  a  personality.  You 
may  not  be  a  literal  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,  but  you  change 
from  day  to  day,  from  hour  to  hour,  almost  from  minute  to 
minute.    All  normal  people  vary  in  their  reactions  to  situations, 
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not  only  because  the  elements  of  the  situations  change,  but  also 
because  their  reaction  to  each  preceding  situation  affects  their 
perspective  of  the  situation  as  it  passes  and  the  appearance  of 
the  new  situation  as  it  approaches.  The  failure  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  meet  the  new  situations  with  a  satisfying  reaction  is 
an  indication  of  an  abnormal  personality.  The  person  who  tries 
to  solve  every  problem  with  the  same  procedure  breaks  under 
the  strain.  The  teacher  who  endeavors  to  set  a  simple  pattern 
of  behavior  for  both  herself  and  her  pupils  becomes  a  social 
and  professional  misfit.  Inability  to  meet  successfully  chang- 
ing situations  is  an  indication  of  lack  of  maturity.  Uggen 
reached  a  conclusion  regarding  the  adjustment  of  rural  teachers 
which  may  well  be  presented  for  many  urban  teachers : 

"  The  problems  of  teachers  showed  lack  of  maturity.  They  failed  to 
see  the  objectives  of  teaching,  particularly  in  character  training,  and 
looked  for  solution  of  difficulties  by  mere  disciplinary  devices.  The 
many  trivial  questions  showed  lack  of  resourcefulness  and  initiative. 
...  A  large  percentage  of  difficulties  was  due  to  poor  personalities, 
unable  to  adjust  to  rural  situations."  7 

This  problem  of  the  maturity  of  teachers,  not  chronological 
maturity  but  total  maturity,  has  found  its  way  into  the  writing 
of  many  persons,  both  educators  and  laymen.  Rummell  pre- 
sents a  popular  point  of  view  when  she  writes : 

"  Mental  health  means  emotional  and  social  and  mental  maturity, 
and  maturity  requires  adult  substance.  When  the  teacher's  intellec- 
tual work  takes  her  no  farther  than  the  minds  of  children  can  follow, 
when  her  social  life  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  PTA,  and  on  the 
north,  south  and  west  by  the  juvenile  whirl  of  Easter  egg  hunts  or  by 
football  with  Waterville  High  and  the  junior-senior  banquet  —  is  it 
any  wonder  that  she  becomes  childlike  herself?  .  .  .  Youngsters  are 
interesting,  appealing.  Their  emotional  crises  are  frequent  and  conta- 
gious and  it  is  hard  to  resist  becoming  over-interested.  But  I  submit 
that  the  teacher  who  is  protected  by  adult  perspective,  who  therefore 

7  Julia  Uggen,  "  A  Composite  Study  of  Difficulties  of  Rural  Teachers,"  Edu- 
cational Administration  and  Supervision,  March,  1938,  p.  201. 
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retains  objectivity  toward  and  for  the  child,  is  a  far  healthier  influence 
than  the  teacher  who  lives  through  adolescent  experiences  with  the 
child."  8 

The  teacher  faces  many  a  problem  both  in  and  out  of  the 
classroom.  There  are  certain  attitudes  of  society  which  must 
be  met;  there  are  certain  professional  jealousies  and  misman- 
agement situations  that  must  be  met;  in  every  situation  there 
are  unpleasant  tasks  that  must  be  done.  The  teacher  must  face 
these  and  maintain  her  mental  health;  otherwise,  her  effect 
upon  the  children  will  be  detrimental.  Teachers  must  remem- 
ber that  to  teach  successfully  all  their  conduct  must  exhibit  a 
balanced,  satisfactorily  adjusted  personality.  Goodrich  ex- 
presses this  importance  as : 

"  The  teacher  who  has  acquired  a  wholesome  personality  knows 
the  value  of  encouragement,  of  praise,  of  sense  of  humor  and  hearty 
laughter,  of  a  cheerful  countenance,  of  respecting  the  individuality  and 
sensibility  of  each  child,  of  developing  and  strengthening  the  bonds 
of  affection  and  good  will  between  the  child  and  the  teacher,  the  class 
and  the  school.  Children,  like  plants,  need  rays  of  sunshine  and 
warmth  to  stimulate  growth  and  development.  The  most  important 
source  of  warmth  and  sunshine  in  the  classroom  is  the  radiant  per- 
sonality of  a  physically,  mentally  and  spiritually  healthy  teacher. 
The  totally  healthy  teacher  never  uses  sarcasm,  never  nags,  never 
scolds,  never  finds  fault,  never  uses  anger  or  a  loud  voice  as  a  means 
of  pupil  control,  because  she  realizes  fully  that  these  devices  are  de- 
structive influences  on  her  own  and  on  the  child's  personality."  9 

Rummell  offers  as  her  recommendation  to  teachers  to  develop 
"  emotional  and  social  and  mental  maturity  " : 

"  Take  it  easier.  You  are  a  teacher,  not  a  handmaiden.  The  mark 
of  your  success  will  not  be  how  many  papers  you  grade  or  how  many 
committees  you  run,  but  how  much  your  pupils  learn  and  how  well 

8  Frances  V.  Rummell,  "  Why  Teachers  Are  Neurotic,"  Good  Housekeeping, 
May,  1942,  p.  93. 

9  Leon  W.  Goodrich,  "  Influence  of  Teacher  Personality  upon  Pupil  Adjust- 
ment," Education,  January,  1937,  p.  261. 
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you  help  adjust  them  to  life.  They'll  never  forget  you  if  you  were 
kindly  firm;  but  they'll  never  forgive  you  if  you  shouted  them 
down."  10 

Backed  by  years  of  counselling,  Dice  suggests  that  for  a 
teacher  to  develop  the  wholesome  personality  so  much  desired, 
she  should  among  other  things  "  snatch  for  herself  opportunities 
to  improve  her  own  mental  outlook  through  sufficient  recreation 
and  play,  better  health,  intellectual  growth,  normal  contacts 
with  cheerful,  wholesome,  human  beings,  and  an  interesting  and 
profitable  life  of  community  service."  1X 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  an  adjustment  formula,  even  though 
it  must  be  varied  with  circumstances.  Suppose  a  situation  very 
personal  to  the  individual  exists.  This  situation  might  vary 
from  red  hair  to  stuttering  to  a  run  in  a  stocking.  The  subject 
or  individual  must  take  some  attitude  toward  that  situation. 
She  can  enlarge  its  "  horror  "  by  building  it  up  with  a  back- 
ground of  unpleasant  experiences  which  may  have  been  either 
personal  or  vicarious.  She  can  accept  it  with  tolerance  and 
objectivity.  She  can  take  an  aggressive  attitude  toward  the 
problem.  If  the  situation  which  presented  itself  is  merely  a 
run  in  the  stocking,  the  subject  could  hang  her  head  in  shame, 
weep,  or  sneak  away  from  society.  She  could  accept  the  run  as 
an  unfortunate  occurrence  but  realize  that  such  has  occurred 
to  others  also,  thereby  ignoring  the  situation  as  an  effect  too 
great  for  her  to  bear  —  acknowledging  that  she  is  bigger  and 
more  important  than  a  mere  run  in  a  stocking.  Or  she  could 
kick  the  chair,  stamp  her  feet,  beat  her  head  against  the  wall, 
and  endeavor  to  take  her  anger  out  on  whatever  or  whoever 
came  her  way.  Obviously,  the  more  mature  method  of  meeting 
the  problem  is  the  middle  ground  of  objectivity.  Every  situa- 
tion is  a  problem  which  needs  a  solution.  Seek  the  solution;  do 
not  run  from  the  problem. 

Further,  however,  the  individual  must  take  into  account  the 

10  Rummell,  op.  cit.,  p.  154.  X1  Dice,  loc.  cit. 
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attitude  of  society.  Society  will  say,  "  No,  I  shan't  go  with 
you  with  a  run  in  your  stocking."  Or,  "  What's  the  diff  ?  Let's 
go!  "  If  society  rejects  or  objects  to  an  act,  an  idea,  or  any 
form  of  nonconformity  to  some  custom,  then  the  individual  is 
again  faced  with  the  problem  of  the  three-way  choice  of  action: 
she  must  withdraw  into  a  shell ;  she  must  accept  with  tolerance 
the  rejection  of  society,  take  an  objective  point  of  view  and  seek 
a  new  solution;  or  she  must  fight  aggressively  in  an  endeavor 
to  beat  down  the  resistance. 

The  kind  of  person  you  are  is  recognized  by  others  as  readily 
as  you  ascribe  certain  personality  traits  to  them.  Your  manner 
tells  much  about  you.  It  is  the  most  heartless  of  all  witnesses 
of  your  character,  your  personality,  and  your  teaching  success. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  teachers  are  under  constant  observa- 
tion, and  by  their  manner  of  doing  things  the  public  opinion  is 
formed.  Emerson  said,  "  What  you  are  shouts  so  loud  that 
I  cannot  hear  what  you  say." 

The  physical  manner  in  which  one  conducts  one's  self  must  be 
considered  almost  as  much  as  the  language  one  uses.  There  is 
a  direct  relationship  between  gesture  and  meaning.  We  will 
forgive  many  things  if  we  feel  that  the  spirit  behind  the  words 
or  deed  is  well  intended.  "  When  you  say  that,  smile,"  is  a 
well-known  warning.  Eisenson  says,  "  The  visible  word  is  the 
gesture,  an  element  that  has  always  played  an  important  part 
in  speech."  12 

Murray  further  emphasizes  the  point  by  saying: 

"  The  culmination  in  growth  of  the  visible  speech  personality  is 
reached  when  the  speaker  has  gained  a  command  over  a  wide  gesture 
"  vocabulary  "  —  when  he  is  able  to  make  full  use  of  gestures  to 
help  him  convey  the  meanings  he  wishes  to  convey.  Speech  reaches  its 
maximum  effectiveness  only  when  bodily  and  vocal  action  and  thought, 
as  reflected  by  the  language  used,  are  highly  trained  to  cooperate  in 
producing  the  result  desired.     Not  to  train  the  body  to  respond  to 

12  Jon  Eisenson,  The  Psychology  of  Speech  (New  York:  F.  S.  Crofts  &  Co., 
1938),  p.  9. 
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the  meanings  to  be  communicated  in  a  purposive  and  controlled  way 
is  to  leave  undeveloped  all  of  one's  powers  of  communication  that 
appeal  to  the  sense  of  sight,  which  is  the  sense  predominant  in  most 
people."  13 

Also,  there  is  the  story  of  an  incident  that  occurred  on  an 
eastern  college  campus.  Two  professors  were  walking  from 
one  building  to  another  discussing  this  very  subject  —  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  spoken  word  and  gesture.  Upon  reaching 
their  destination,  the  professor  who  favored  the  importance  of 
the  gesture  stepped  ahead  slightly,  opened  the  door,  and  mo- 
tioned the  other  to  enter  as  he  said,  "  After  me,  my  dear  pro- 
fessor."   The  gestures  were  followed  and  the  words  ignored. 

The  speaker  who  approaches  the  platform  in  a  hesitant, 
embarrassed  manner  has  greater  difficulty  in  controlling  his 
audience  than  does  the  speaker  who  exhibits  a  degree  of  self- 
assurance.  Teachers,  likewise,  need  to  exhibit  this  degree  of 
self-assurance.  The  bodily  activity  and  posture  should  be  force- 
ful, positive,  and  alive.  The  teacher's  procedure  should  be  such 
that  the  members  of  the  class  want  to  discuss  the  subject  with 
her.  The  teacher's  manner  should  suggest  that  she  is  interested 
in  and  thinking  about  the  individual  members  of  her  class. 

The  importance  of  physical  appearance  for  the  teacher  does 
not  confine  itself  to  gestures  before  the  class.  It  includes  dress, 
posture,  decorum,  and  all  sorts  of  mannerisms.  The  teacher 
whose  dress  is  not  neat  usually  has  difficulty  in  holding  her 
students  to  neatness  in  their  work.  The  teacher  with  an  upright 
posture  tires  less  easily  than  one  who  slouches.  Further,  the 
teacher  who  twists  her  handkerchief,  jangles  keys,  or  plays 
with  chalk  loses  some  of  her  normal  effectiveness  before  her 
class. 

But,  important  as  physical  and  overt  activity  is,  even  more 
important  are  the  "  hidden  "  mental  attitudes.     Our  attitudes 

13  Elwood  Murray,  The  Speech  Personality  (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.,  Revised  edition,  1944),  p.  167. 
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toward  people  and  situations  make  themselves  known  even 
when  we  never  voice  them.  There  creeps  into  our  manner  and 
into  our  speech  little  innuendoes  that  give  us  away.  Nor  are 
the  mental  attitudes  that  one  possesses  in  the  process  of  doing 
things  lost  on  young  people.  Pupils  are  seldom  as  naive  as  we 
sometimes  think  they  are.  There  is  with  them  an  insight  and 
an  understanding  that  frequently  baffles  the  adult.  But  it  is  an 
insight  that  we  all  possess  and  use  in  our  relationship  with 
others.  Sarett  and  Foster  express  this  condition  as  it  exists  in 
speaking  situations: 

"  You  may  know,  without  being  able  to  cite  a  single  reason  in  sup- 
port of  your  conviction,  that  the  speaker  who  talked  so  fluently  and 
vociferously  at  tonight's  political  rally  cannot  be  trusted.  How  do 
you  know?  You  know  from  stimuli  which  are  lost  in  the  fog.  The 
fog  may  persist.  You  may  never  bring  to  clarity  the  concrete  evidence 
upon  which  your  distrust  is  based;  but  the  evidence  is  just  as  real 
and  the  failure  of  the  speaker  to  influence  is  just  as  certain  as  though, 
item  for  item,  you  could  photograph  and  label  all  the  evidence. 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  audiences  always  '  sense  '  or  '  intuitively  '  feel, 
not  only  the  trustworthiness  of  a  speaker,  but  also  his  mood  at  the 
moment,  the  state  of  his  emotions,  and  many  of  his  characteristics. 
.  .  .  The  character  and  emotional  state  of  a  speaker  which  the  audi- 
ence gather  '  intuitively  '  may  make  or  break  him."  14 

Teaching  is  not  a  simple  task.  Nor  is  it  a  profession  into 
which  anyone  can  go.  Successful  teaching  requires  intellectual, 
physical,  and  spiritual  strength.  No  one  should  attempt  to  be 
a  teacher  without  the  necessary  qualifications  any  more  than 
one  should  attempt  to  be  an  engineer,  doctor,  or  lawyer  without 
the  necessary  qualifications  for  success  in  those  professions.  If 
you  have  chosen  teaching  as  your  career,  you  have  chosen  a 
profession  which  has  no  top,  either  financial  or  professional. 
Your  ability  and  the  degree  to  which  you  prepare  yourself  are 
your  only  limitations. 

14  Lew  Sarett  and  W.  T.  Foster,  Basic  Principles  of  Speech  (Boston:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.,  1936),  p.  24. 
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CLASS  PROJECTS 

1 .  Make  a  list  of  the  probable  speech  situations  which  must  be  con- 
fronted by  the  teacher. 

2.  List  the  personality  characteristics  of  the  good    (and  poor) 
teacher  as  they  are  shown  in  her  speech. 

3.  Establish  your  own  definition  of  what  is  meant  by  a  teacher's 
ability  to  speak  well. 

4.  What  were  the  speech  characteristics  of  the  best  teacher  you  had 
before  you  entered  college?  of  the  poorest? 

5.  What  is  meant  by  "  satisfactory  adjustment  to  a  situation  "? 

6.  Prepare  a  short  talk,  3-5  minutes,  on  a  subject  such  as: 

a.  Why  I  plan  to  be  a  teacher. 

b.  The  personality  characteristic  most  valuable  to  teachers. 

c.  My  advice  to  teachers. 

d.  Teachers  are  (are  not)  colorless  individuals. 

e.  How  I  overcame  an  embarrassing  situation. 

7.  Discuss  the  following  statements: 

a.  The  teacher  of  English  needs  speech  abilities  different  from 
those  of  the  teacher  of  mathematics. 

b.  So  long  as  the  teacher's  speech  is  understandable  by  the  pu- 
pils, her  speech  should  be  considered  satisfactory. 

c.  The  teacher  should  not  be  hired  unless  her  speech  is  su- 
perior. 

d.  If  a  teacher  knows  her  subject  matter,  the  pupils  are  certain 
to  learn. 

e.  Education  is  simply  teaching  people  how  to  think. 

f .  Your  mind  may  not  absorb  all  the  meanings,  but  it  must  work 
to  memorize.  The  more  difficult  this  may  be  for  a  youngster, 
the  more  the  improvement  that  will  be  wrought  in  him. 

8.  Can  you  answer  "  yes  "  to  most  of  the  following: 
.)  Are  you  able  to  imitate  quite  accurately  the  speech  of 

others? 

.)  Is  it  easy  for  you  to  be  pleasant  to  a  person  whom  you  dis- 
like? 

Do  you  prefer  to  present  reports  verbally  rather  than  put 
them  in  writing? 

,)  Would  you  rather  direct  the  work  of  others  than  have  yours 
directed? 

)  Do  you  consider  yourself  a  good  judge  of  voice  quality? 
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29. 


30. 


Do  you  think  you  would  make  a  good  school  cheerleader? 
Can  you  give  commands  that  sound  like  commands? 
Do  you  take  the  responsibility  for  introducing  people  at 
parties? 

In  social  conversation  are  you  more  of  a  talker  than  a 
listener? 

Are  you  able  to  smooth  out  tangles  and  disagreements  be- 
tween people? 

Do  you  organize  clubs,  teams,  or  activities  on  your  own 
initiative? 

Do  you  enjoy  attending  teas? 

Are  you  able  to  talk  intelligently  on  a  large  number  of 
subjects? 

Do  you  feel  satisfied  with  most  of  the  speeches  you  have 
made? 

Do  you  use  jokes  effectively  when  speaking  before  an 
audience? 

Do  you  approach  an  impromptu  speech  situation  with  con- 
fidence? 

Do  you  prefer  to  talk  directly  with  persons  rather  than 
phone  them? 

Do  you  find  it  easy  to  speak  out  in  a  group  meeting? 
Can  you  speak  as  well  standing  as  you  can  sitting  down? 
Would  you  rather,  be  an  artist  than  a  political  organizer? 
As  you  speak  are  you  careful  to  look  directly  at  your  hear- 
ers? 

Are  you  careful  to  make  your  speech  grammatically  cor- 
rect? 

Do  you  prefer  to  work  with  others  than  to  work  alone? 
At  parties  do  you  take  the  lead  to  liven  things  up? 
Do  you  find  it  easy  to  enter  into  conversation  with  new 
acquaintances? 

Do  you  enjoy  discussing  books  you  have  read? 
When  you  attend  a  reception  do  you  seek  to  meet  the  guest 
of  honor? 

Do  you  consider  the  consequences  before  you  express  a 
point  of  view?  • 

When  you  speak  do  you  usually  try  to  bring  all  appropriate 
persons  into  your  conversation? 
Can  you  talk  to  your  superiors  with  considerable  ease? 
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31.)  Are  you  able  to  remember  the  names  of  people  you  meet? 
32.)  Do  you  enjoy  being  the  leader  in  group  activities  and  in 

games? 
^^.)  Is  it  easy  for  you  to  find  words  to  express  your  thoughts? 
34.)   Do  you  find  that  your  comments  are  easily  understood? 
35.)  Are  you  careful  to  make  each  point  clear  as  you  speak? 
9.  Consider  the  following  questions  relative  to  some  specific  teacher 
with  whom  you  have  studied: 


i.j   Is  her  voice  as  pleasant  as  it  should  be? 
2.)  Does  she  have  a  voice  that  commands  and  holds  attention, 
not  to  itself,  but  to  what  she  says? 

Does  she  enunciate  clearly  enough  to  make  herself  under- 
stood by  all? 

In  reading  aloud  is  she  able  to  put  across  to  the  pupils  the 
real  meaning  of  the  material? 

Does  she  avoid  a  monotonous  tone,  one  which  does  not  in- 
vite the  pupil  to  listen? 

Does  her  pronunciation  of  words  conform  to  that  region 
in  which  she  teaches? 

Does  she  lisp  or  show  evidence  of  any  other  speech  defect? 
Is  she  careful  to  avoid  mispronunciation  of  words? 
Does  she  adjust  the  rate  of  her  speech  to  fit  the  listeners? 
Does  she  have  a  good  conversational  tone? 
Does  she  avoid  careless  or  over-precise  enunciation? 
Is  her  speech  the  kind  that  children  should  copy? 
Does  her  speech  vary  in  pitch,  rate,  and  volume? 
Does  her  speech  reveal  the  necessary  self-confidence? 
Does  her  voice  give  the  impression  .of  a  pleasant  person- 
ality? 

Does  her  speech  show  character  and  enthusiasm? 
Is  her  manner  the  manner  that  students  like? 
Are  her  classes  interesting  and  effective? 
Is  she  a  capable  conversationalist? 
Does  she  inspire  confidence? 
10.  From  among  your  class  or  acquaintances,  who  do  you  think 
will  make  the  best  teacher?    Why? 
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CHAPTER  TWO 
SPEECH  AND  THE  TEACHER 

Teaching  requires  effective  communication.  Likewise,  learn- 
ing requires  effective  communication.  The  whole  educational 
process,  indeed,  requires  an  interchange  of  thoughts  and  opin- 
ions. It  is  probably  impossible  to  find  a  learning  situation  in 
which  there  is  not  an  active  interflow  of  ideas  between  teacher 
and  pupil,  for  teaching  is  not  a  one-sided  activity.  It  is  a  give- 
and-take  wherein  ideas  are  developed,  criticized,  and  used. 
Not  even  a  lecture,  if  it  serves  successfully  as  a  teaching  device, 
can  be  considered  apart  from  the  learner.  "  Telling  is  not  teach- 
ing." We  do  not  learn  by  being  exposed  to  knowledge.  We  do 
not  learn  until  we  have  made  some  response  to  the  knowledge 
that  is  presented.  Children  do  not  learn  to  walk  by  being  ex- 
posed to  persons  who  walk;  they  must  make  an  active  effort. 
We  cannot  learn  to  type  by  sitting  in  front  of  a  typewriter  with 
our  hands  folded,  or  by  watching  a  roomful  of  typists.  Nor 
could  we  learn  Russian  by  having  the  Russian  symbols  placed 
before  us.  We  can  take  our  vitamins  in  pill  form,  but,  to  date, 
at  least,  we  have  to  work  for  knowledge.  The  value  of  visual 
aids  in  education  is  that  they  give  the  student  an  opportunity 
to  interpret  the  material  through  visual  as  well  as  oral  stimula- 
tion. The  more  actively  and  the  more  completely  we  can  deal 
with  information,  the  faster  and  the  better  we  learn.  And  it  is 
this  "  dealing  with  "  the  data  that  completes  the  two-way  process 
of  communication,  or  teaching  and  learning. 

Much  communication  between  teacher  and  pupil  is  oral.  A 
textbook  is  of  value,  primarily,  in  that  it  offers  a  starting  point 
for  discussion  in  class  and  extended  investigation  out  of  class. 
It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  teachers  need  proficiency  in  all 
types  of   communication  —  speaking,   writing,   listening,   and 

24 
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reading  —  but  this  book,  being  designed  for  instruction  in  the 
oral  arts  of  teaching,  is  concerned  only  with  listening  and  speak- 
ing. 

During  his  first  six  years  an  individual  learns  much  more  than 
he  does  during  any  other  comparable  period  in  his  lifetime. 
Almost  all  of  this  learning  is  accomplished  by  listening.  Obser- 
vation may  play  a  major  role,  but  explanation  is  necessary  to 
give  meaning  to  much  that  is  observed.  Even  as  an  adult,  the 
individual  will  spend  three  hours  in  listening  to  every  one  he 
spends  in  reading.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  amount  of  learning  that 
is  done  through  listening  and  the  growing  importance  of  radio 
in  bringing  information,  forming  attitudes,  and  motivating  ac- 
tion, most  of  our  schools  remain  predominantly  reading- 
centered.  The  ability  to  listen  with  understanding  and  discrim- 
ination should  be  a  goal  for  every  prospective  teacher.  In  this 
text  we  can  consider  only  certain  of  the  basic  principles,  but 
if  these  principles  are  put  into  practice,  proficiency  in  listening 
will  increase. 

Listening 

In  many  ways  listening  parallels  reading.  When  we  read,  the 
stimulus  is  received  through  the  eyes;  when  we  listen,  it  is  re- 
ceived through  the  ears.  The  basic  mental  process  of  dealing 
with  the  stimuli  is  the  same  in  both  instances.  This  translation 
of  spoken  sounds  into  meaningful  impressions  we  shall  assume 
to  be  a  learned  process,  even  as  the  process  of  translating  printed 
symbols  into  ideas  is  learned.  When  we  learn  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, we  usually  begin  by  translating  the  foreign  words,  either 
oral  or  written,  into  our  native  tongue.  However,  as  we  gain 
in  fluency  we  stop  this  translation,  and  the  new  words  them- 
selves bring  forth  the  images  and  ideas.  Likewise,  as  we  gain 
in  proficiency  in  reading  any  language,  native  or  foreign,  we 
learn  to  give  less  and  less  emphasis  to  the  individual  words  and 
more  and  more  emphasis  to  the  important  phrases.    Also,  as  we 
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grow  in  proficiency  in  listening,  we  learn  to  listen  to  ideas  and 
not  to  the  confusion  of  sounds  which  present  the  idea. 

When  we  read  material,  it  is  possible  for  us  to  adjust  our 
rate  to  match  the  difficultness  of  the  subject.  Further,  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  reread  sections  that  have  been  passed  over 
when  such  is  necessary  for  clarification.  Also,  it  is  possible  to 
look  up  words  that  are  unfamiliar.  We  can  stop  and  think  over 
material  that  has  been  read  in  order  to  understand  various  im- 
plications. We  can  even  get  a  drink  or  a  bite  to  eat  without 
interfering  with  the  convenience  of  the  author.  Reading  per- 
mits us  to  adjust  personally  to  the  material  that  is  being  perused. 
But  when  we  listen  we  are  subject  to  the  mood  and  manner  of 
the  speaker. 

When  we  listen,  the  rate  of  speech  is  not  adjustable  by  us. 
If  the  speaker  speaks  more  rapidly  than  we  can  absorb  his 
ideas,  we  find  it  difficult  to  follow  him.  He  gets  away,  and  we 
are  prone  to  give  up  and  think  of  something  more  pleasant  to 
our  mental  adjustment.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  speaker 
speaks  too  slowly  for  the  ponderance  of  his  ideas,  we  are  apt 
to  find  ourselves  jumping  to  conclusions  which  his  later  com- 
ments will  not  justify.  Nor  can  we  look  up  unfamiliar  words, 
or  stop  him  to  get  a  drink,  or  take  time  out  to  think  further  on 
what  he  has  just  said,  or  go  back  and  listen  to  certain  sections 
again.  We  must  get  all  that  a  speaker  says  at  one  time.  Usu- 
ally speakers  recognize  these  conditions  and  summarize  fre- 
quently. Also,  good  speakers  illustrate  their  ideas  with  enough 
concrete  data  to  assure  rather  complete  understanding  by  the 
majority  of  their  listeners. 

However,  even  though  effective  listening  requires  a  greater 
ability  than  does  effective  reading,  the  speaker  can  determine 
to  a  greater  extent  the  reaction  that  will  be  given  his  words  than 
can  the  writer.  Tresidder,  Schubert,  and  Jones  express  this 
principle  as  they  analyze  the  major  differences  between  the  two 
types  of  expression.    They  say : 
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"  What  a  writer  says  may  be  dressed  up  in  a  beautiful  type,  on  ex- 
pensive paper,  handsomely  bound:  it  still  says  the  same  thing  that 
it  did  in  typescript  on  ordinary  paper.  But  the  speaker's  words  vary 
with  his  own  mood,  the  mood  of  the  audience,  and  unforeseen  influ- 
ences, such  as  fire  trucks  passing  or  sound-erasing  gusts  of  coughing. 
In  print  a  speech  may  look  very  much  like  any  other  written  compo- 
sition, but  it  has  lost  the  fire  or  indignation  or  anger  or  the  coldness 
of  apathy  that  sounded  in  the  speaker's  voice;  it  has  lost  the  imme- 
diate reaction  of  a  responsive  audience."  x 

What  we  hear  or  read  does  not  give  us  ideas;  it  only  stimu- 
lates us  to  construct  ideas  for  ourselves.  This  creation  of  new 
ideas  is  an  act  which  requires  the  development  of  a  sense  of 
proportion,  the  ability  to  distinguish  between  the  major  con- 
tention and  those  that  are  developmental,  between  the  impor- 
tant and  the  incidental.  Because  listening  is  a  major  phase 
of  communication,  and  because  teaching  is  basically  effective 
communication  we  should  seek  to  develop  efficient  listening 
habits. 

The  process  of  listening  proceeds  through  five  distinct  steps, 
whether  the  listening  is  done  in  formal  or  informal  situations. 
Some  of  these  steps  are  not  apparent  in  many  situations,  but  if 
you  will  analyze  the  process  in  your  own  experience,  you  will 
note  that  each  step  is  taken.  There  are,  of  course,  many  spe- 
cial factors  which  must  be  considered  in  your  final  analysis: 
the  time  of  day,  the  speaker,  the  general  environment,  and  your 
own  attitude  at  the  moment.  For  effective  listening  there  must 
be  some  common  ground  for  both  you  and  the  speaker;  you 
must  "  speak  the  same  language."  You  should  have  a  purpose 
for  listening  and  be  expecting  to  hear  some  ideas.  The  speaker 
should  recognize  this  condition  and  provide  as  much  satisfac- 
tion to  the  listener  as  possible  in  the  form  of  realized  expecta- 
tions. The  five  steps  through  which  all  listening  progresses 
are: 

1  Argus  Tresidder,  Leland  Schubert,  and  Charles  W.  Jones,  Writing  and 
Speaking  (New  York:  The  Ronald  Press  Co.,  1943),  p.  237. 
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i .  The  presence  of  the  ability  and  desire  to  listen  to  what  is 
being  said.  This  involves  the  ability  to  hear  the  speaker.  This 
ability  may  be  low  because  of  impaired  hearing  on  the  listener's 
part  or  insufficient  volume  of  speech  on  the  speaker's  part.  It 
would  appear  that  no  listening  could  take  place  unless  this 
hearing  can  be  accomplished;  however,  training  in  speech  or 
lip  reading  can  do  wonders  for  the  hard-of-hearing. 

The  desire  to  listen  may  be  based  on  either  an  interest  in  the 
comments  or  the  social  pressure  that  is  exerted.  In  conversa- 
tion we  find  it  is  more  advantageous  to  listen  than  to  pay  no 
attention  to  what  is  being  said.  There  is  a  social  pressure  that 
supports  good  taste.  If  we  fail  to  listen,  our  conversation  is 
one-sided  and  our  popularity  decreases.  In  classrooms  and 
in  speech  situations  where  we  are  expected  to  attend  to  the 
comments,  we  find  it  advisable  to  listen.  If  we  are  inter- 
ested in  the  comments,  listening  is  much  more  easily  accom- 
plished. If  we  are  not  interested,  listening  may  develop  our 
interest. 

We  must,  either  through  actual  interest  or  voluntary  act, 
attend  to  the  speaker's  words.  This  involves  a  conscious  selec- 
tion on  our  part.  We  can  attend  to  only  one  thoughtful  situa- 
tion at  a  time,  so  we  must,  perhaps  through  effort  of  the  will, 
select  those  sounds  which  should  be  given  our  attention,  for 
without  complete  attention  we  cannot  listen  effectively.  Pills- 
bury  expresses  this  need  for  a  single  focus  of  listening  atten- 
tion as: 

"  Occasionally  one  reads  that  some  man  has  the  capacity  of  doing 
two  or  more  things  at  a  time.  Caesar  was  said  to  dictate  to  several 
secretaries  at  once,  and  similar  tales  are  told  of  others.  Experiments 
have  been  carried  on  to  test  the  point  and  all  indicate  that  more  than 
one  process  may  be  carried  on  at  one  time,  but  only  provided  one  is 
sufficiently  automatic  to  require  no  attention."  2 

2  W.  B.  Pillsbury,  The  Fundamentals  of  Psychology  (New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  1920),  p.  248. 
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Therefore,  it  would  appear  that  one  might  knit  and  listen,  but 
one  could  not  listen  to  the  radio  and  study,  or  listen  to  an  as- 
sembly speaker  and  read  a  book. 

2.  There  must  be  an  identification  of  the  isolated  words  and 
phrases.  The  hearing  ability  must  extend  to  the  ability  to  ex- 
tract patterns  of  words  and  phrases  from  the  barrage  of  sounds 
the  speaker  produces.  In  connected  speech  there  are  two  fac- 
tors: first,  the  series  of  individual  vowel  and  consonant  sounds 
must  be  broken  at  the  proper  places  in  order  for  words  to  be 
recognized;  second,  the  thought  phrases  must  be  identified  in 
order  to  listen  to  ideas  and  not  a  series  of  sounds  or  words. 

With  normal  individuals  this  process  of  identifying  words  and 
phrases  is  accepted  as  a  natural  process,  but  for  anyone  to 
listen  to  an  unfamiliar  language  and  attempt  to  identify  the 
words  or  phrases  is  an  almost  impossible  task.  As  we  become 
more  proficient  in  listening,  we  select  the  words  and  phrases  to 
attend.  In  such  a  manner  we  separate  from  the  stream  of 
speech  those  words  or  phrases  which  carry  the  meaning  of  the 
comments  and  center  upon  their  use  in  the  process  of  listening 
or  understanding.  Eisenson  expresses  this  concept  in  his  dis- 
cussion of  language  development  in  children. 

"  Not  only  does  the  child  use  isolated  words  as  sentences,  but  his 
understanding  of  a  sentence,  in  the  adult  sense,  is  dependent  upon  the 
position  of  the  particular  known  word  in  the  sentence.  Thus,  if  the 
recognized  word  stands  out  because  of  its  initial  position,  or  because 
it  is  stressed  when  the  entire  sentence  is  enunciated,  the  child  will 
react  to  the  word  and  appear  to  understand  the  entire  sentence.  .  .  . 
The  sentence  .  .  .  makes  word  understanding  more  difficult  by  ob- 
scuring and  preventing  the  recognition  of  words  which  might  be  very 
well  understood  when  isolated."  3 

Effective  listening  parallels  effective  speaking  and  effective 
oral  reading  in  the  respect  that  the  important  or  message-bearing 
words  and  phrases  must  be  isolated  and  identified. 

3  Jon  Eisenson,  The  Psychology  of  Speech  (New  York:  F.  S.  Crofts  &  Co., 
1940),  pp.  126-27. 
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3.  There  must  be  an  understanding  of  the  isolated  words  and 
phrases.  Spoken  language  that  is  unfamiliar  to  the  listener  has 
greater  meaning  to  him  than  has  written  language  that  is  un- 
familiar to  the  reader,  because  the  tone  of  voice  and  the  varied 
inflectional  patterns  will  indicate  the  attitudes  of  the  speaker. 
But  effective  listening  requires  more  than  attitudes;  it  requires 
understanding.  As  is  vocabulary  a  measure  of  reading  compre- 
hension, so  is  vocabulary  a  measure  of  listening  comprehension. 
Experiments  have  seemed  to  indicate  that  our  listening  vocabu- 
laries exceed  our  reading  vocabularies  until  about  the  fifth 
grade.  From  that  point  on,  our  reading  vocabularies  seem  to  be 
the  larger.  Technical  discussions  are  frequently  of  little  in- 
terest to  lay  individuals  because  of  the  specialization  of  vocabu- 
lary. Members  of  nearly  every  profession  are  criticized  for 
talking  "  shop  "  at  social  gatherings;  but  this  talk  may  well  be 
justified  on  the  basis  that  we  have  greater  pleasure  in  listening 
to  speech  which  uses  a  vocabulary  very  familiar  to  us.  Because 
of  the  amount  of  listening  that  everyone  does,  it  would  seem  de- 
sirable that  teachers  should  lay  much  greater  stress  upon  the 
development  of  a  wide  oral  vocabulary  than  is  done  in  the  aver- 
age schoolroom.  Words  and  phrases  must  be  understood  before 
the  individual  can  listen  effectively. 

4.  Words  and  phrases  must  be  understood  not  only  as  iso- 
lated units  but  also  according  to  their  meaning  in  the  discourse 
as  a  whole.  Words  at  best  are  unstable  symbols.  The  meaning 
that  a  speaker  may  wish  to  express  is  as  much  dependent  upon 
how  the  words  are  used  as  upon  the  words  themselves.  You 
might  say  to  a  friend,  "  That's  a  fine  looking  hat  "  — meaning 
that  you  considered  it  horrible  in  appearance  —  and  have  the 
meaning  understood.  Yet,  if  the  same  words  were  used  to  a 
casual  acquaintance,  you  would  probably  want  the  words  to  be 
accepted  in  a  more  literal  manner.  Because  of  social  codes  we 
express  in  the  more  friendly  and  informal  environment  the  more 
informal  interpretations  of  words.    In  formal  or  in  less  familiar 
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situations  we  have  a  tendency  to  use  the  more  literal  interpreta- 
tions of  words.  The  relationship  of  the  speaker  to  us  influences 
the  degree  to  which  we  understand  him.  The  better  we  know 
a  person,  the  more  experiences  that  we  have  in  common,  the 
better  we  can  understand  the  implications  of  his  words.  Fur- 
ther, the  more  clearly  we  understand  what  the  speaker  has  been 
talking  about  and  the  more  closely  we  can  estimate  the  probable 
development  of  his  topic  as  he  proceeds  with  his  discussion,  the 
more  likely  we  are  to  understand  correctly  the  meaning  in  and 
behind  the  words  he  is  using  at  the  moment.  Therefore,  it 
would  appear  that  there  are  five  factors  that  influence  our  ability 
to  understand  the  meaning  which  the  words  of  the  speaker  are 
endeavoring  to  express:  (a)  our  understanding  of  the  speaker 
as  an  individual;  (b)  the  situation  in  which  the  speaker  is  ap- 
pearing, i.e.,  informal  conversation,  public  address;  (c)  the 
attitude  that  the  speaker  has  toward  us;  (d)  the  degree  of  our 
comprehension  of  what  the  speaker  has  said  up  to  the  point 
in  question;  and  (e)  the  degree  to  which  we  can  anticipate  the 
line  his  discussion  most  likely  will  follow. 

5.  Effective  listening  requires  that  the  individual  evaluate  the 
comments  of  the  speaker.  All  meaningful  statements  are  pre- 
sumed to  have  an  effect  on  the  auditors.  If  there  is  no  effect, 
then  the  statements  might  as  well  never  have  been  made.  In 
polite  conversation,  wherein  "  small  talk  "  is  prominent,  the 
various  comments  serve  as  the  stimuli  to  incite  a  response.  If 
in  such  situations  we  find  that  we  seem  to  lack  the  ability  of 
repartee,  it  may  well  be  that  we  are  not  listening  but  are  endeav- 
oring to  plan  our  next  bright  remark  while  the  other  party  talks. 

Listening  is  an  art  which  teachers  should  learn  and  should 
pass  on  to  their  pupils.  A  dictator  never  listens;  he  may  hear, 
but  he  does  not  evaluate.  Some  persons  are  accused  of  never 
listening  to  suggestions  or  advice;  they  consider  such  as  criti- 
cism of  their  procedures,  rather  than  as  help.  Some  persons 
never  listen  to  a  new  idea;  what  has  been  should  continue  to 
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be  —  the  new  is  frivolous.  Teachers  should  listen  and  explore. 
Teaching  cannot  be  dormant.  Pupils  should  listen;  for  through 
listening  we  learn  and  grow  in  strength  of  being. 

The  best  way  to  develop  listening  efficiency  is  to  listen  with 
a  purpose.  A  great  many  of  your  opportunities  for  analytic 
listening  will  be  found  in  the  course  of  your  regular  schoolwork, 
in  classroom  lectures. 

The  first  thing  you  should  do  is  to  determine  the  purpose  the 
speaker  has  in  mind  for  you.  All  speeches,  even  informal  class 
lectures,  seek  to  accomplish  some  specific  purpose.  If  you  can 
determine  the  speaker's  purpose,  you  can  direct  your  faculties 
more  sharply  in  following  the  general  development,  which  in 
almost  every  instance  will  fall  into  some  form  subject  to  out- 
lining. As  you  listen,  attempt  to  build  a  mental  outline,  noting 
not  only  the  content  of  the  talk  but  also  the  relationship  of  idea 
to  idea. 

If  the  speaker's  purpose  is  to  give  you  information,  to  provide 
you  with  additional  knowledge  concerning  a  subject,  you  are 
entering  into  a  learning  situation.  Conclusions  that  you  draw, 
decisions  that  you  make  in  the  course  of  listening  are  usually  of 
no  specific  interest  to  the  speaker.  He  wants  you  to  understand 
his  comments,  but  he  is  not  seeking  to  direct  your  utilization  of 
the  information  as  does  the  speaker  who  is  attempting  to  per- 
suade you  of  a  contention.  Our  objective  should  be  to  under- 
stand what  is  meant.  We  should  recognize  that  one  of  the  basic 
rules  in  learning  is  the  development  of  a  desire  to  learn  the 
material  that  is  being  presented.  When  the  purpose  of  the 
speaker  is  to  inform  without  prejudicing,  we  should  weigh  and 
consider  the  ideas,  not  merely  attempt  to  absorb.  We  should 
listen  constructively. 

Some  speakers,  for  fear  you  will  not  listen  and  will  not  be 
motivated  to  want  to  learn  and  understand  their  ideas,  will  go 
to  considerable  lengths  to  assure  themselves  of  your  attention. 
Reference  will  be  made  to  some  observed  situations  such  as  the 
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comments  of  the  person  who  introduced  them,  if  the  occasion 
is  relatively  formal.  Even  in  classrooms  professors  frequently 
follow  their  introductory  remarks  with  a  series  of  stories  which 
entertain  and  cause  you  to  sit  up  and  take  notice  of  what  is  to 
be  said.  Then  they  will  suddenly  leap  into  their  discourse,  tell 
you  what  they  are  to  discuss,  and  show  you  why  you  should 
listen.    This  is  good  practice. 

Some  speakers  make  no  effort  to  create  this  "  mind  set,"  this 
desire  to  listen,  with  the  result  that  their  speech  falls  on  an  in- 
attentive audience.  Some  speakers  entertain  us  for  a  few  mo- 
ments and  then  enter  their  discussion  without  reviewing  for  us 
or  suggesting  to  us  either  their  general  theme  or  our  relation- 
ship to  the  theme.  With  these  speakers  we  frequently  fade  out 
of  the  alert  attitude  which  the  initial  clever  remarks  caused,  and 
drift  back  and  forth  from  the  ideas  of  the  speaker  to  our  own 
dreams  and  thoughts.  With  such  speakers  the  responsibility 
falls  on  us  to  figure  out  his  attitude,  and  constructive  listening 
becomes  a  task. 

The  first  step  toward  effective  listening  to  informative  talks 
is  to  formulate  clearly  in  your  own  mind  the  theme  of  the  dis- 
cussion and  its  relationship  to  you.  Usually  the  speaker  will 
do  this  for  you  in  his  introductory  statements.  This  readiness 
to  learn  is  an  essential  factor. 

The  title  that  is  given  to  the  talk  or  discussion  can  help  con- 
siderably in  helping  you  get  "  set  "  to  hear  certain  material.  Of 
course,  it  is  quite  a  shock  to  prepare  to  hear  a  certain  subject 
discussed  and  find  the  title  or  preliminary  statement  made  on 
the  program  misleading.  It  is  like  the  shock  of  preparing  to  lift 
a  full  teakettle  and  finding  it  empty.  It  is  like  expecting  a  loud 
noise  which  doesn't  arrive.  Joe  E.  Brown  has  used  this  "  shock 
technique  "  as  comedy  in  some  of  his  pictures.  His  mouth  will 
open  wide  enough  for  a  terrific  roar  but  he  speaks,  as  Bottom 
says,  "  in  a  monstrous  little  voice." 

If  the  speaker's  purpose  is  merely  to  entertain  you,  obviously 
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the  listening  problem  is  not  great.  It  is  not  your  responsibility 
to  be  entertained,  but  it  is  your  responsibility  to  give  the  speaker 
a  chance.  Courteous  attention  is  always  the  duty  of  an  audi- 
ence. Too  frequently  we  see  teachers  at  various  educational 
meetings  engaging  in  activities  which  under  no  circumstance 
would  they  permit  to  exist  in  their  classrooms,  and  which  they 
would  deplore  were  they  serving  as  the  speaker  on  the  occasion. 
Your  primary  problem  when  the  speaker's  purpose  is  entertain- 
ment is  the  extension  of  courtesies. 

If  the  speaker's  purpose  is  to  influence  your  opinion,  careful 
and  efficient  listening  is  essential  to  prevent  yourself  from  being 
swayed  in  undesirable  ways.  This  type  of  purpose  varies  from 
the  intention  of  the  sermon  to  that  of  the  rabble-rousing  tirades 
of  the  agitator. 

If  the  purpose  of  the  speaker  is  to  convince  you  concerning 
his  proposition,  he  will  probably  lean  quite  heavily  upon  psycho- 
logical means  of  motivation.  He  will  attempt  to  establish  a  want 
or  a  need  in  your  mind.  He  will  appeal  to  your  sense  of  self- 
preservation,  your  desire  for  power,  or  profit,  or  pleasure,  or 
esteem.  He  will  establish  a  want  and  then  proceed  to  show  you 
how  this  proposal  will  satisfy  that  want.  He  will  speak  from 
your  point  of  view.  He  will  endeavor  to  present  his  proposition 
so  that  you  will  feel  he  knows  your  innermost  feelings.  But  he 
does  not;  the  majority  of  people  have  similar  "  innermost  "  feel- 
ings. The  theme  that  will  be  woven  throughout  the  talk  will 
be  that  the  present  conditions  cannot  meet  your  problems.  He 
will  show  how  his  proposition  is  linked  with  your  existing  belief. 
He  will  balance  other  situations  with  the  situations  affected  by 
his  proposal,  to  the  advantage  of  his  proposal.  He  will  choose 
from  his  propositions  those  items  which  make  it  desirable. 
Watch  to  see  if  he  considers  the  whole. 

He  will  use  techniques  and  tricks  to  influence  you.  He  will 
pour  forth  truisms  with  which  you  will  agree.  He  wants  you 
to  say  "  yes  "  with  them  so  that  you  will  continue  to  say  "  yes  " 
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as  he  slides  into  the  phases  of  his  own  proposition.  He  will  use 
facts,  statements,  and  concrete  evidence  that  you  know  are  true. 
To  them  he  may  add  some  which  may  not  be  true,  or  may  warp 
the  normal  interpretation  of  the  facts.  He  wants  you  to  think 
that  which  is  true  in  part  is  also  true  in  the  whole. 

If  he  is  playing  for  big  stakes,  he  will  be  animated;  he  will 
dramatize  himself  and  play  upon  your  emotions.  His  gestures 
will  be  full  and  his  voice  will  thrill.  He  will  be  loud  and  then 
soft.  His  voice  will  insinuate  and  suggest.  Watch  yourself 
that  you  do  not  fall  under  his  spell.  Emotional  reaction  and 
logical  thinking  do  not  go  together.  Effective  listening  is  not 
enhanced  by  the  spellbinder.  The  audiences  that  have  thrilled 
to  Hitler's  oratory  have  not  been  audiences  of  efficient  listeners. 
Hitler  has  written,  "  I  am  conscious  that  I  have  no  equal  in  the 
art  of  swaying  the  masses." 

The  speech  designed  to  stimulate  action  parallels  the  speech 
to  influence  your  opinion,  save  that  it  asks  you  to  do  something. 
These  we  find  constantly  in  radio  ads:  "  Tear  off  the  top  of  your 
Packard  and  send  it  to  us  today!  "  They  seek  action.  Very 
often  this  request  for  action  is  merely  a  suggestion  or  a  "  let's 
do  this  together  "  point  of  view.  However,  as  a  general  rule,  it 
will  be  a  direct  request  for  a  favored  decision.  The  speaker 
will  make  it  harder  for  you  to  say  "  no  "  than  "  yes  "  to  his 
proposition.  He  will  give  you  definite  instructions  and  definite 
things  to  do.  A  summarization  will  be  made;  the  good  points 
will  be  brought  out  with  emphasis :  the  personal  advantages  to 
you  will  be  stressed.  The  speaker  may  be  getting  you  to  say 
"  yes-yes  "  to  a  series  of  ideas,  then  suddenly  insert  the  action 
he  wants  you  to  take.  The  "  Will  you  do  this  or  that "  tech- 
nique may  be  used;  that  is,  "Which  of  these  two  things  will 
you  choose?  "  either  of  which,  when  analyzed,  will  be  favorable 
to  his  proposition.  The  persuasive  speaker  will  not  allow  you  to 
choose  his  or  some  other  proposition  except  in  the  "  This  or 
nothing,"  "  Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death  "  spirit.     The 
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whole  object  of  this  type  of  speech  is  to  change  negative  atti- 
tudes into  positive  ones.  The  object  of  the  speaker  is  to  influ- 
ence your  beliefs,  whether  his  method  is  justified  or  not.  This 
is  the  procedure  of  the  propagandist.  He  endeavors,  basically, 
to  override  judgment  with  emotion,  for  emotion  and  emotion- 
alized attitudes  have  much  to  do  with  decision.  In  his  discus- 
sion of  the  sources  of  motivation,  Oliver  presents  very  vividly 
the  basic  effect  of  emotion  on  judgment: 

"  Emotional  appeals  have  always  been  somewhat  suspect  because 
of  the  quite  proper  assumption  that  they  befuddle  the  hearer's  judg- 
ment. The  effects  of  emotional  excitement  upon  mental  processes 
are  readily  observed.  Kellogg  experimented  with  a  group  of  subjects 
by  exposing  them  to  such  severe  emotional  shock  as  suddenly  slicing 
a  live  mouse  in  two  before  them  and  subsequently  testing  their  muscu- 
lar steadiness,  which  he  found  to  be  very  much  affected.  Landis,  in 
an  elaborate  series  of  tests,  submitted  twenty-five  subjects  to  a  great 
variety  of  emotional  shocks,  including  reading  descriptions  of  hideous 
skin  diseases,  reading  pornographic  material,  putting  their  hands  in 
a  covered  pail  filled  with  ice  water  and  frogs,  administering  an  electric 
shock,  and  having  a  firecracker  unexpectedly  explode  under  their 
chairs.  Meanwhile,  the  subjects  took  a  true-false  test  and  did  mental 
arithmetic.  Such  tests  as  these  confirm  the  observation  which  any- 
one can  readily  make  of  himself  and  his  associates;  namely,  that  our 
judgment  when  angry,  or  disturbed,  or  anxious  is  not  good.  Love  is 
blind  —  and  so  are  the  other  emotions.  Effective  speakers  know  this 
—  and  some  profit  by  it. 

"  Extreme  emotionality  is  the  mark  of  the  demagogue,  the  irre- 
sponsible type  of  evangelist,  the  high-pressure  salesman,  the  shyster 
lawyer.  The  speaker  who  calls  names,  exaggerates,  and  generalizes, 
who  shouts  and  waves  his  arms,  who  perspires  and  pontificates,  is 
doubtless  trying  to  mislead  his  auditors'  minds.  They  would  do  well 
to  remember  the  admission  of  the  Reverend  Lyman  Beecher:  '  The 
less  I  have  to  say,  the  louder  I  shout.' 

"  But  without  some  emotional  support,  the  judgment  never  acts 
at  all.  The  only  completely  emotionless  acts  we  perform  are  ones 
that  habit  has  made  automatic.  William  James  pointed  out  that 
belief  is  compounded  of  three  factors: 
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1.  The  presence  of  an  idea  in  the  mind. 

2.  Freedom  of  the  mind  from  inhibiting  ideas. 

3.  Emotional  intensity  of  the  idea. 

"  The  speaker  who  wishes  to  win  belief  for  his  proposal  must  be 
responsible  for  establishing  each  of  these  factors."  4 

In  consideration  of  all  speech  that  we  suspect  to  be  propa- 
ganda we  should  note  two  points:  first,  the  propagandist  is 
concerned  only  with  putting  his  idea  or  point  across  —  the 
validity  of  his  arguments,  the  manner  of  their  presentation,  or 
the  motives  to  which  he  appeals  are  of  no  concern  to  him  pro- 
viding he  can  influence  our  thought;  second,  the  propagandist 
is  deliberately  attempting  to  deceive  us.  Effective  listening  re- 
quires the  identification  of  propaganda  and  other  such  forms  of 
speech  that  seek  to  influence  our  thought  or  action  toward  ends 
that  are  socially  undesirable.  Listening  should  be  considered 
an  important  part  of  teacher  training. 

Speaking 

The  role  played  by  speech  in  oral  communication  is  obvious. 
And  the  pleasantness  of  that  speech  is  important,  for  how  we 
sound  adds  or  detracts  much  from  what  we  say.  The  teacher's 
manner  of  speaking  is  probably  the  most  important  part  of  her 
total  personality.  Throughout  educational  literature  there  is  a 
constantly  growing  emphasis  upon  the  need  for  teachers  to  have 
pleasant  speech.  This  is  not  only  because  of  the  emotional  im- 
pact that  one's  speech  has  upon  one's  hearers,  although  that  is 
important  enough,  but  because  teachers  deal  with  children  who 
are  learning,  and  speech  is  a  learned  activity.  Children,  as  they 
learn  to  speak,  and  as  they  grow  in  speech,  depend  upon  those 
they  hear  for  models  of  voice,  articulation,  and  manner  of 
speaking.  Although  associates  probably  have  greater  influence 
on  the  speech  of  children  than  do  either  teachers  or  parents,  the 

4  Oliver,  Robert  T.,  The  Psychology  of  Persuasive  Speech  (New  York:  Long- 
mans, Green  and  Co.,  1942),  pp.  170-71. 
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schoolroom  does  offer  a  very  definite  opportunity  for  proper 
training. 

Because  of  the  emotional  impact  of  one's  speech  upon  others, 
no  teacher  has  the  right  to  inflict  upon  her  pupils  a  speech  that 
is  unpleasant.  No  school  board  has  any  justification  for  ad- 
mitting to  its  faculty  a  person  whose  speech  is  not  clear,  ade- 
quate, and  effective.  This  does  not  place  an  insurmountable 
barrier  before  prospective  teachers  whose  speech  is  not  pleas- 
ant, for  pleasant  speech  can  be  developed.  Anderson  has  put  it, 
"  Whether  or  not  it  is  true  that  a  voice  is  never  so  good  that  it 
cannot  be  made  better,  it  is  certainly  a  fact  that  a  voice  is  never 
so  bad  that  it  cannot  be  made  better,  assuming,  of  course,  that 
no  serious  organic  deficiencies  are  present."  5 

Good  or  pleasant  speech  requires  not  only  a  clear,  adequate 
voice,  but  also  speech  that  is  easily  understood.  Therefore,  the 
articulatory  goal  for  the  teacher  should  be  more  than  intelli- 
gibility; it  should  include  accuracy  in  the  production  of  the 
individual  sounds,  in  the  selection  and  pronunciation  of  words, 
and  in  the  use  of  a  standard  dialect.  The  principles  underlying 
voice  production  and  these  characteristics  of  articulation  will  be 
considered  in  the  following  chapter.  Here  we  shall  confine  our 
discussion  to  the  utilization  of  speech  as  a  mode  of  communi- 
cation. 

Teachers  should  bear  in  mind  that  if  they  are  liked  by  their 
pupils  they  are  emulated  by  them.  Further,  teachers  should 
remember  that  the  community  in  which  they  work  looks  upon 
them  as  cultured  and  educated  persons,  which  implies  that 
speech  either  lacking  in  attractiveness  or  exhibiting  provincial 
dialects  will  be  noted  and  held  against  their  total  reputation. 
Teachers  should  also  recognize  that  in  their  profession  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  mingle  quite  frequently  with  other  teach- 

5  Virgil  A.  Anderson,  Training  the  Speaking  Voice  (New  York:  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  1942),  p.  3. 
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ers,  and  that  their  professional  growth  may  be  hampered  or 
enhanced  by  their  speech  competency. 

Nor  is  the  teaching  profession  the  only  place  where  good 
speech  is  an  asset.  For  example,  in  a  survey  of  occupational 
needs  reported  by  Fossum  in  which  data  were  received  from 
5,129  employers  in  47  different  occupations,  mental  ability, 
logical  thinking,  and  the  ability  to  follow  directions  were  the 
only  characteristics  listed  as  of  greater  importance  than  pleas- 
ant speech.6  It  is  doubtful  if  there  exists  a  single  occupation, 
certainly  not  a  profession,  in  which  speech  competency  is  not 
a  valued  asset.    In  teaching,  it  is  paramount. 

When  an  individual  expresses  an  idea  orally,  there  is  included 
in  that  expression  much  more  than  is  contained  in  the  mere 
meaning  of  the  words:  the  speaker's  attitude  toward  the  idea, 
his  attitude  toward  the  source  of  the  idea,  his  attitude  toward 
his  hearers,  and  his  attitude  toward  the  manner  in  which  he 
expects  his  hearers  to  react  to  the  idea.  There  is  included  in 
any  spoken  idea  the  speaker's  personality.  As  we  speak,  there- 
fore, whether  it  be  in  casual  conversation  or  in  formal  address, 
we  are  constantly  shifting  our  manner  of  speaking  to  conform 
with  attitudes  and  reactions.  In  our  consideration  of  the 
speaking  phase  of  oral  communication,  we  must  examine  those 
elements  which  indicate  changes  in  attitudes  as  well  as  those 
elements  which  help  express  the  intended  meanings. 

In  speech  there  are  four  basic  factors  which  enter  into  all 
expression:  voice  quality,  pitch,  time,  and  loudness.  These 
speech  elements  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  nor  can  any  one 
serve  to  express  an  attitude  without  in  some  way  affecting  and 
being  affected  by  the  others.  In  the  following  analysis  of  each 
of  these  elements  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  isolating 
characteristics  which  are  synthesized  in  speech. 

6  Ernest  C.  Fossum,  "  Speech  and  Occupational  Needs,"  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Speech,  December,  1943,  p.  491. 
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Voice  quality  refers  to  both  voice  characteristics,  or  voice 
timbre,  and  voice  attitudes,  or  voice  color.  The  timbre  of  one's 
voice  is  its  individuality  and  is  dependent,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
upon  the  size,  shape,  and  health  of  the  parts  of  the  speech  mech- 
anism. When  we  think  of  a  person's  voice  being  pleasant  or 
unpleasant,  we  are  thinking  usually  of  the  basic  timbre  of  the 
voice.  But  almost  regardless  of  the  general  pleasantness  of 
the  voice,  in  speech  there  are  changes  in  the  quality  which  are 
unconsciously  used  to  express  attitudes.  In  discussing  this 
"  emotional  color  "  Sarett  and  Foster  say: 

"  Your  ear  often  detects  vocal  characteristics,  also  factors  in  timbre, 
that  do  not  have  to  do  with  volume,  energy,  purity,  or  resonance, 
nor  with  the  size,  shape,  and  health  of  the  larynx  and  resonators. 
When  you  listen  to  anyone  whose  feelings  change  from  time  to  time, 
your  ear  catches  changes  in  his  tones;  changes  in  timbre.  When  a 
speaker  or  reader  is  governed  by  anger,  you  catch  the  ring  of  it  in 
shades  or  overtones  which  his  voice  does  not  reveal  when  he  is  tranquil. 
When  he  is  governed  by  fear,  his  voice  takes  on  still  other  shades. 
Since  these  nuances  are  the  effects  of  emotion,  the  best  term  for  such 
qualities  is  emotional  color."  7 

Voice  quality  is  a  very  important  aspect  of  personality,  and 
because  of  this  close  relationship  it  is  very  difficult  to  assign  to 
certain  types  of  voices  "  pleasantness,"  and  to  other  types  of 
voices  "  unpleasantness."  In  an  experiment  conducted  by  the 
writer  with  twenty  members  of  the  New  York  University  fac- 
ulty and  seven  members  of  the  speech  department  serving  as 
judges,  in  only  three  cases  out  of  twenty  was  there  agreement 
on  the  pleasantness  of  the  individual  voices.  A  similar  ratio 
of  agreement  was  found  by  the  writer  when  he  used  ninety  stu- 
dents as  subjects  and  six  students  as  judges.  This  same  varia- 
tion of  opinion  was  also  found  in  regard  to  other  individual 
speech  and  personality  characteristics;  but  when  the  pleasant- 

7  Lew  Sarett  and  W.  T.  Foster,  Basic  Principles  of  Speech  (Boston:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.,  1936),  p.  217. 
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ness  of  the  total  speech  was  considered,  a  much  greater  unanim- 
ity of  judgment  existed. 

Although  it  seems  impossible  to  set  up  any  specific  criteria 
for  superior  voices,  there  are  certain  general  characteristics  that 
can  be  agreed  upon.  We  vary  in  our  evaluation  of  radio  com- 
mentators, comedians,  and  programs.  We  do  not  agree  with 
one  another  in  our  judgments  of  politics,  religions,  or  foods. 
Yet  we  do  agree  on  such  general  principles  as :  radio  commenta- 
tors must  be  fair,  comedians  need  have  a  sense  of  timing,  and 
foods  should  be  digestible.  We  each  may  have  our  individual 
tastes  concerning  the  type  of  voice  we  like  best,  but,  in  the  main, 
we  will  agree  that  a  pleasant  voice  should  be  clear,  should  have 
adequate  volume  to  suit  the  occasion,  should  have  a  pitch  level 
appropriate  to  the  individual's  age  and  sex,  and  should  be  free 
from  certain  defects. 

The  principal  defects  that  should  be  avoided  are  breathiness, 
huskiness,  hoarseness,  stridency,  gutturality,  and  excessive 
nasality  or  denasality.  This  list  is  not  by  any  means  all-inclu- 
sive, but  it  does  present  the  major  or  most  common  conditions. 
Let  us  consider  each  of  these  briefly,  for  frequently  it  is  through 
the  identification  of  an  error  that  it  can  be  eliminated. 

Breathiness,  which  is  evidenced  by  the  sound  of  escaping 
breath  that  masks  and  covers  up  the  pure  tone,  is  usually 
caused  by  too  much  air  getting  through  the  glottis  without  being 
vocalized.  In  extreme  cases  it  is  similar  to  a  confidential  tone 
of  voice,  sort  of  a  stage  whisper.  Sometimes  this  condition 
exists  only  at  the  start  of  words,  but  often  it  carries  on  through 
the  entire  duration  of  speech.  Huskiness  is  a  good  deal  like  the 
breathy  quality,  but  tensed  and  rather  forced.  Hoarseness  is 
a  chronic  huskiness.  It  may  be  due  to  strain,  catarrhal  condi- 
tions, faulty  breathing  habits,  nervousness,  or  even  such  a  psy- 
chological complex,  such  as  fear  or  inferiority. 

Stridency  is  a  hard,  piercing,  unpleasant  quality.  It  is  fre- 
quently the  voice  of  the  emotional,  "  rabble-rousing  "  orator. 
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It  is  usually  evidenced  by  a  feeling  of  nervous  strain,  accom- 
panied by  extreme  tension.  The  guttural  voice  is  also  tense, 
but  lacking  in  the  nervous  force.  It  can  be  produced  by  draw- 
ing the  chin  tight  against. the  neck  and  talking  in  a  throaty 
tone. 

It  is  frequently  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  nasal  and 
the  denasal  voice.  But  the  nasal  sound  is  not  necessarily  un- 
pleasant. The  absence  of  all  nasality  when  it  is  expected  is 
as  unpleasant  as  undue  nasality.  For  example,  "  He  cabe  to  the 
bard  door  ■ '  instead  of  "  He  came  to  the  barn  door  "  is  not  pleas- 
ant speech.  Nor  is  the  salesman  who  calls  his  set  of  books 
"  Ebidedt  Wibbed  "  instead  of  "  Eminent  Women  "  likely  to  be 
successful.  Nasal  sounds  correctly  placed  are  pleasant;  they 
are  necessary;  they  are  numerous.  If  you  examine  any  page 
of  either  prose  or  poetry,  you  will  find  that  there  are  very  few 
lines  without  nasal  sounds.  Although  all  speech  requires  some 
nasal  quality,  a  noticeable  amount  is  unpleasant  to  many  people. 
Persons  who  discover  that  the  quality  of  their  voices  is  either 
nasal  or  denasal  should  endeavor  to  improve  them.  Barring 
physical  deficiencies,  nasality  can  be  corrected. 

Voices  which  we  may  classify  as  nasal  are,  roughly,  of  two 
types :  those  with  positive  nasality  and  those  with  a  nasal  twang. 
Positive  nasality  is  generally  the  result  of  an  inactive  velum. 
At  times  this  results  from  the  removal  of  adenoids.  If  the 
growth  were  large  and  had  persisted  for  quite  some  time,  the 
person  may  have  developed  a  velum  inactivity  because  there 
had  been  no  need  of  its  use.  Little  sound  entered  the  nasal  cav- 
ity whether  the  velum  was  raised  or  lowered.  When  the  ob- 
struction is  removed,  lack  of  habitual  use  leaves  the  velum 
inactive,  so  the  person  allows  too  much  sound  to  pass  through 
his  nose.  Check  ^ourself  with  a  mirror  and  see  if  you  can 
consciously  raise  and  lower  your  velum.  Practice  humming 
beginning  with  consonant  sounds. 

That  which  is  called  a  nasal  twang  is  more  the  result  of  a 
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tense  throat  than  an  inactive  velum.  A  jaw  that  is  tense  and 
used  very  little  in  speech  also  often  causes  the  nasal  twang 
quality.  If  the  nostrils  are  closed,  either  by  holding  them  or 
by  the  presence  of  foreign  matter,  there  is  also  an  unpleasant 
nasal  twang  in  the  speech.  Nasality  is  one  of  the  greatest  of- 
fenders of  good  voice  and  deserves  your  careful  attention. 
Much  excellent  advice  is  given  in  two  books  by  Grant  Fair- 
banks, published  by  Harper  Brothers,  Voice  and  Articulation 
Drill  Book  and  Practical  Voice  Practice. 

The  Pitch  of  the  voice  may  be  defined  as  the  general  level  on 
a  musical  scale  of  the  voice  in  speech.  The  effective  pitch  of 
one's  voice  is  largely  determined  by  nature,  and  there  is  very 
little  that  one  can  do  to  change  the  true  natural  pitch.  Many 
people  think  that  their  voices  are  too  high  and  by  means  of 
exercises  and  "  thinking  the  tones  "  try  to  lower  their  natural 
speaking  voices.  This  is  unfortunate,  for  little  is  ever  gained 
and  much  may  be  lost  through  the  acquiring  of  an  artificial  or 
strained  voice.  The  quality  of  the  voice,  the  balance  of  the 
resonance,  should  be  given  the  consideration  instead  of  the 
efforts  to  lower  a  natural  pitch. 

However,  with  many  speakers  the  natural  pitch  is  not  being 
used.  In  such  instances  the  error  would  lie  in  not  attempting 
to  find  and  develop  the  natural  pitch.  For  such  persons, 
Brigance  and  Immel  suggest: 

"  So  far  as  general  pitch  level  is  concerned,  the  voice  either  in  sing- 
ing or  in  speaking,  has  a  certain  range  beyond  which  it  cannot  be 
produced  easily.  In  both  cases  it  is  most  easily  produced  in  the  middle 
of  its  range.  To  find  this  range,  go  to  a  piano  and  sing  up  and  down 
the  scale  till  you  have  found  the  outside  limits  of  your  pitch.  In  a 
fairly  good  voice  this  range  will  be  found  to  be  somewhere  near  two 
octaves.  Now  to  find  your  best  pitch,  select  the  octave  in  the  middle 
of  this  longest  range,  leaving  out  the  low  and  high  notes  on  either  side 
of  this  chosen  octave."  8 

s  W.  N.  Brigance  and  R.  K.  Immel,  Speech  for  Military  Service  (New  York: 
F.  S.  Crofts  &  Co.,  1943),  p.  79- 
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Pronovost 9  studied  this  "  natural  pitch  "  in  an  effort  to  de- 
termine the  best  ways  to  find  the  desirable  pitch  levels  of  indi- 
viduals. His  basic  procedure  was  to  study  the  pitch  levels  of 
eight  persons  with  superior  voices.  In  his  conclusions  he  offers 
two  "  best  "  methods  for  determining  this  level: 

i.  The  25  per  cent  method  which  locates  the  natural  pitch 
level  2  5  per  cent  of  the  way  up  the  total  singing  range  including 
the  falsetto. 

2.  The  33  per  cent  method  which  locates  the  natural  pitch 
level  one-third  of  the  way  up  the  total  normal  singing  range 
excluding  the  falsetto. 

However,  pitch  as  a  basic  element  in  speech  is  more  inclusive 
than  a  point  on  the  musical  scale.  In  the  effective  speaking 
voice  there  is  a  constant  shifting  from  one  pitch  level  to  another. 
When  this  change  takes  place  within  a  word  by  gliding  on  some 
speech  sound,  it  is  called  inflection.  When  the  change  takes 
place  between  speech  sounds,  within  pauses,  it  is  called  a  step. 
The  step  is  of  less  importance  in  speaking  than  in  singing;  for 
while  in  singing  syllables  are  held  at  certain  pitch  levels,  in 
speech  the  normal  procedure  is  to  change  within  syllables. 

Inflections  can  be  classified,  in  the  main,  as  upward  and  as 
downward.  In  the  first  case,  the  voice  glides  upward  in  pitch, 
as  usually  occurs  when  we  ask  a  question  with  the  single  word 
No.  In  the  second  case  the  voice  glides  downward  in  pitch,  as 
usually  occurs  when  we  say  No  in  a  positive  manner.  The  up- 
ward inflection  is  frequent  in  questions,  but  it  also  suggests  that 
the  thought  is  not  conclusive,  that  there  is  something  else  to 
follow.  Upward  inflections  also  indicate  indecision  and  indefi- 
niteness.  Downward  inflections  indicate  completeness,  deci- 
sion, and  definiteness.  Persons  who  speak  with  a  general  pat- 
tern of  upward  inflection  are  generally  thought  of  as  being  less 

9  Wilbert  Pronovost,  "  An  Experimental  Study  of  Methods  for  Determining 
Natural  and  Habitual  Pitch,"  Speech  Monographs,  1942,  p.  121. 
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dominant  than  those  whose  speech  is  of  a  general  downward 
inflectional  pattern.  Constant  upward  inflections  create  nerv- 
ousness and  excitement,  while  downward  inflections  create  de- 
termination and  quietness.  Good  speech  requires  a  variation 
in  inflection  patterns.  The  inferior  speaker  usually  has  a  much 
narrower  range  of  inflection  in  his  voice  than  does  the  superior 
speaker. 

The  Time  element  in  speech  involves  the  rate  of  speaking,  the 
pauses  that  occur  between  words,  phrases,  and  sentences,  the 
duration  of  the  individual  speech  sounds,  and  the  basic  rhythm 
of  the  speech. 

Everyone  tends  to  speak  at  a  characteristic  rate.  This,  in 
itself,  is  frequently  a  fair  gauge  of  personality,  for  nervous  per- 
sons usually  speak  at  a  faster  rate  than  do  the  more  phlegmatic. 
People  tend  to  speak  more  rapidly  under  excitement  than  they 
do  when  calm.  Some  radio  sports  announcers  have  attained 
speech  rates  of  over  225  words  a  minute.  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt spoke  on  the  average  of  about  100  words  a  minute  less. 
For  most  persons  an  average  of  about  140  words  a  minute  is 
considered  satisfactory.  Seldom  do  good  speakers  exceed  150 
words  a  minute  except  for  emphasis.  The  teacher  and  the 
speaker  must  gauge  their  audiences  and  subject  matter  and  set 
a  pace  accordingly.  Serious  subjects  require  a  slower  pace 
than  do  the  gayer  and  lighter  materials.  But  no  one  should 
attempt  to  maintain  a  specified  rate  of  speech,  for  such  a  prac- 
tice creates  monotony.  The  rate  should  be  varied  with  the 
thought  and  attitude. 

The  pause  is  silent  speech.  It  is  one  of  the  major  means  by 
which  greater  meaning  is  given  to  spoken  words.  For  example, 
when  the  sentence  "  The  teacher  said  the  principal  is  a  fool  "  is 
spoken  with  a  pause  after  the  word  "  said,"  the  meaning  is  cer- 
tainly different  from  that  intended  when  pauses  are  placed  after 
the  words  "  teacher  "  and  "  principal."  Most  beginning  speak- 
ers and  readers  fear  the  pause.     It  might  well  be  said  that 
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effective  use  of  the  pause  is  an  indication  of  the  professional 
speaker.  The  rush  with  which  some  persons  over  the  radio  read 
their  lines  takes  from  them  much  of  their  meaning  and  most  of 
the  "  personality  "  that  is  in  normal  spoken  intercourse.  Appli- 
cation of  the  pause  is  discussed  in  a  later  chapter  under  the 
heading  of  oral  interpretation. 

The  duration  factor  of  the  speech  element  of  time  refers  to 
the  vocal  duration  of  individual  speech  sounds  or  words.  For 
most  persons  the  vowel  durations  are  different  in  such  instances 
as  these: 


Short  Duration 

Longer  Duration 

sit 

seed 

talk 

tall 

foot 

food 

fast 

slow 

dash 

crawl 

trot 

plod 

Provincial  and  foreign  dialects  vary  from  standard  American 
speech  in  the  duration  of  speech  sounds  as  well  as  in  pronuncia- 
tions and  inflectional  patterns.  Many  persons  fail  in  their  ef- 
forts to  copy  dialects  because  they  do  not  recognize  that  the 
duration  of  speech  sounds  is  not  consistent. 

But  even  more  important  to  the  teacher  is  the  emotional  im- 
plications of  various  degrees  of  duration.  Excitement  calls  for 
much  shorter  sound  durations  than  does  lethargy.  If  the  mood 
is  light  or  gay  or  vigorous,  the  words  must  be  spoken  with 
shorter  sounds  than  if  the  mood  is  solemn  or  dignified  or  stately, 
For  example,  note  the  incongruous  effect  when  the  words  "  My, 
but  I'm  terribly  excited  "  are  spoken  with  prolonged  speech 
sounds.  Teachers  must  guard  against  developing  a  habitual 
fixed  duration  of  these  sounds,  for  such  habit  can  create  a 
monotony  of  speech  as  readily  as  can  a  steady  rate  of  speech 
or  manner. 

All  speech  has  rhythm.    The  more  emotional  the  speech,  the 
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more  completely  it  expresses  the  personality  of  the  speaker, 
the  more  important  becomes  the  rhythm  for  the  speaker.  Sarett 
and  Foster  say: 

"  Effective  rhythm  is  the  result  of  the  skillful  control  of  time  ele- 
ments and  stress  elements.  It  is  the  more  or  less  regular,  recurrent 
movement  that  marks  both  prose  and  poetry  when  gifted  authors  are 
under  the  influence  of  emotion. 

"  The  movement  may  be  markedly  regular,  even  definitely  metrical, 
as  in  some  poetry.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  varied  and  irregular, 
as  in  most  forms  of  prose  rhythm,  or  exceedingly  broken  up  as  in 
ordinary  conversation.  The  degree  of  regularity  of  movement  de- 
pends partly  on  the  literary  medium,  but  even  more  on  the  casual 
emotion."  10 

Persons  who  read  from  the  printed  page  find  that  this  oral 
expression  frequently  sounds  very  different  from  their  ordinary 
speech.  One  reason  for  this  variation  is  the  variation  in  rhythm. 
Written  material  almost  always  carries  a  different  "  swing  " 
than  does  normal  speech.  Even  when  one  reads  one's  own  ma- 
terial this  difference  is  present,  largely  because  most  of  us  write 
in  one  way  and  speak  in  another.  Radio  commentators  either 
soon  learn  to  conform  in  their  written  texts  to  the  rhythm  of 
their  speech  or  lose  popularity. 

Loudness,  or  volume  as  it  is  frequently  called,  refers  to  the 
degree  of  sound  energy  produced  by  the  speech.  It  has,  as  a 
defining  term,  about  the  same  characteristics  as  the  word 
"  heat."  We  are  accustomed  to  considering  cold  as  the  absence 
of  heat.  Likewise,  we  can  consider  silence  as  the  absence  of 
any  degree  of  loudness.  Inaudibility  is  a  problem  of  loudness 
as  much  as  is  undue  shouting. 

Loudness,  or  volume,  is  dependent  upon  the  quality  of  the 
sound  as  well  as  upon  the  intensity  of  the  sound.  If  two  sounds 
of  different  character  are  adjusted  so  that  they  sound  equally 

10  Sarett  and  Foster,  op.  cit.,  p.  268. 
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loud  and  then  the  intensity  level  of  each  sound  is  raised  the 
same  amount,  they  will  no  longer  seem  to  be  equally  loud. 
Vowels  have  greater  speech  power  than  do  consonants,  yet  con- 
sonants give  the  intelligibility  to  speech.  With  persons  who 
have  low,  heavy  voices  an  increase  in  volume  frequently  de- 
creases intelligibility,  for  the  vowel  sounds  grow  in  loudness  at  a 
faster  rate  than  do  most  of  the  consonant  sounds.  When  a  per- 
son wishes  to  make  himself  heard  by  shouting  louder,  he  should 
be  careful  to  enunciate  his  consonants  clearly  enough  so  that 
they  will  not  be  drowned  out  by  the  vowel  sounds. 

Although  there  is  no  exactness  concerning  the  degree  of  loud- 
ness that  should  be  used  on  various  occasions,  it  should  be  such 
that  the  auditors  can  hear  easily.  We  must  beware  of  miscon- 
struing inability  to  understand  for  inability  to  hear.  Shouting 
cannot  down  poor  enunciation.  Less  volume  and  more  distinct- 
ness is  usually  best  when  listeners  show  evidence  of  difficulty  in 
hearing.  The  person  who  shouts  more  and  more  loudly  over 
the  telephone  when  the  person  on  the  other  end  has  difficulty  in 
understanding  does  no  better  than  the  teacher  who  shouts  at  her 
class  in  order  to  help  them  understand  a  problem. 

These  four  speech  elements  —  voice  quality,  pitch,  time,  and 
loudness  —  integrate  in  effective  speech  regardless  of  the  occa- 
sion. If  any  one  of  these  elements  is  held  constant,  there  results 
a  monotony  of  speech.  And  there  is  nothing  more  deadly  and 
deadening  than  monotony.  A  single  quality  of  voice,  a  constant 
rate  of  speech,  a  monopitch  —  if  such  is  possible  —  a  repeated 
rhythm  throughout  a  talk,  or  a  single  degree  of  loudness  takes 
from  speech,  whether  it  be  conversation  or  dramatic  reading, 
most  of  its  effectiveness.  If  two  or  more  of  the  elements  fail 
to  be  flexible  and  varied,  the  quality  of  the  speech  drops  far 
below  the  desired  level  for  teachers. 

It  is  through  the  flexibility  of  the  speech  that  we  say  what  we 
mean  and  do  it  in  a  manner  that  will  interest  our  hearers.  Try 
to  give  these  old  stand-bys  meaning  without  a  lift  in  your  speech. 
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These  require  no  more  flexibility  than  does  ordinary  speech,  but 
the  possible  misinterpretations  show  more  clearly  the  impor- 
tance of  vocal  variations. 

1 .  Woman  without  her  man  would  be  a  savage. 

2.  You  can't  take  it  with  you. 

3.  Some  folks  I  know  are  always  worried. 

4.  Gasoline  tank  car  to  you. 

5.  That  that  is  is  that  that  is  not  is  not. 

A  good  actor  must  have  a  flexible  speech;  so  must  the  good 
public  speaker;  so,  also,  should  the  good  conversationalist  and 
the  good  teacher.  Teachers  must  not  only  speak;  they  must 
speak  well.  In  wide-awake,  intelligent  speech  there  is  a  con- 
stant shift  within  and  among  the  speech  elements.  A  good 
speaker  must  learn  to  control  these  changes.  Tresidder  says 
in  his  book  Reading  to  Others,  "  Most  monotonous  speakers  are 
simply  unobservant  or  emotionally  inhibited  or  dull."  Observe 
the  changes  in  the  pattern  of  the  speech  of  skillful  speakers. 
Listen  to  conversations,  conversations  between  lively,  intelli- 
gent people.  You  may  be  surprised  at  the  degree  to  which  such 
speech  varies  in  quality,  pitch,  time,  and  loudness. 

In  speaking  or  in  reading  aloud  emphasis  is  gained  by  the 
proper  use  of  these  elements  of  speech.  Knowledge  of  emphasis 
is  necessary  for  the  teacher  because  the  ability  to  speak  or  read 
well  depends  in  a  very  large  degree  upon  the  ability  to  recognize 
and  point  out  orally  the  important  ideas  and  to  subordinate  the 
unimportant  ones.  Emphasis  depends  upon  making  certain 
words  or  phrases  stand  out  within  a  statement.  If  all  words 
are  given  equal  value,  then  none  stands  out  and  none  is  empha- 
sized. Emphasis  depends  upon  giving  certain  items  individu- 
ality. A  speaker  must  use  emphasis  intelligently  in  order  for 
his  ideas  to  be  communicated  effectively. 

Although  the  possible  combinations  of  ways  to  emphasize  an 
idea  are  unlimited,  the  major  procedures  can  be  summarized 
under  six  headings : 
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i.  By  placing  more  force  on  the  word  or  phrase;  making  the 
idea  stand  out  by  a  greater  degree  of  loudness.  Also,  giving  the 
idea  less  volume  will  make  it  stand  out  in  the  sentence. 

2.  By  changing  the  pitch  for  the  word  or  phrase. 

3.  By  increasing  the  length  of  time  that  would  normally  be 
spent  in  saying  the  word;  giving  the  sounds  greater  duration. 

4.  By  pausing  a  little  before  or  after,  or  both  before  and 
after,  the  word  or  phrase.  To  pause  slightly  before  the  word 
gives  it  emphasis  through  suspense;  to  pause  slightly  after  the 
word  gives  it  emphasis  by  allowing  its  implications  to  "  sink  in." 

5.  By  letting  the  voice  glide  up  or  down  on  the  word.  This 
glide  must  be  obvious,  for  the  voice  glides  on  most  words  in  any 
speech  situation. 

6.  By  changing  the  quality  of  the  voice  in  which  the  word 
is  uttered. 

One  excellent  method  of  developing  vocal  variety  or  flexibil- 
ity is  to  read  material  aloud.  Some  selections  are  given  in  the 
next  few  pages  for  this  purpose,  but  as  you  make  ready  to  read 
them  before  the  class  be  sure  that  you  take  the  following  pre- 
paratory steps: 

a.  Read  the  selection  aloud  in  private  to  "  get  the  feel "  of 
the  ideas. 

b.  Check  the  meanings  of  unfamiliar  words  and  phrases. 

c.  Decide  upon  the  meaning  and  mood  that  the  author  wishes 
to  express. 

d.  Determine  how  the  various  sections,  stanzas  or  para- 
graphs, and  ideas  fit  into  the  selection  as  a  whole. 

e.  Determine  your  placement  of  pauses  and  emphasis.  It 
is  sometimes  well  to  underline  the  important  words  and  phrases 
and  to  mark  with  vertical  lines  the  places  you  choose  for  pauses. 

f .  Note  carefully  the  comparisons  and  contrasts. 

g.  Read  the  selection  aloud  several  times  before  bringing  it 
to  class. 
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Selections 

I.  I  Want  to  Build 

Some  day,  ere  the  weary  winds  of  dusk 

About  me  blow, 

I  want  to  build  a  garden, 

A  garden  'neath  the  southern  sky, 

Where  roses  glow, 

And  where  the  scent 

Of  orange  blossoms  passes  me  by, 

Where  all  day  long  I'll  hear  the  drone 

Of  humming  birds,  and  questing  bees 

Will  flit  about  my  garden  sweet. 

I'll  never  hear  the  north's  cold  moan 

Down  there  beneath  my  laurel  trees. 

And  when  at  night  the  full  moon  shines 

On  me  below, 

I'll  linger  in  my  garden 

And  harken  to  the  silver  strains 

Of  music  low, 

As  the  peon  lad 

Strums  his'guitar  down  moonlit  lanes. 

And  I'll  feel  the  soft  wind  kiss  my  face, 

As  from  the  sea  the  breezes  sweep 

To  whisper  'round  my  garden  wall. 

And  the  shadows  patterned  like  old  lace 

Will  fall  about  me  when  I  sleep. 

—  (DA.F.)  Hidalgo 

II.  The  Quiet  Hour 

It  is  a  beauteous  evening,  calm  and  free, 
The  holy  time  is  quiet  as  a  Nun, 
Breathless  with  adoration:  the  broad  sun 
Is  sinking  down  in  its  tranquillity; 
The  gentleness  of  Heaven  broods  o'er  the  sea. 
Listen!  the  mighty  Being  is  awake, 
And  doth  with  his  eternal  motion  make 
A  sound  like  thunder  —  everlasting. 
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Dear  Child!  dear  Girl!  that  walkest  with  me  here, 
If  thou  appear  untouched  by  solemn  thought, 
Thy  nature  is  not  therefore  less  divine: 
Thou  liest  in  Abraham's  bosom  all  the  year, 
And  worshipp'st  at  the  Temple's  inner  shrine, 
God  being  with  thee  when  we  know  it  not. 

—  William  Wordsworth 

III.  Dover  Beach 

The  sea  is  calm  tonight, 

The  tide  is  full,  the  moon  lies  fair 

Upon  the  straits;  —  on  the  French  coast  the  light 

Gleams  and  is  gone ;  the  cliffs  of  England  stand, 

Glimmering  and  vast,  out  in  the  tranquil  bay. 

Come  to  the  window,  sweet  is  the  night  air! 

Only  from  the  long  line  of  spray 

Where  the  sea  meets  the  moon-blanch'd  land, 

Listen !  you  hear  the  grating  roar 

Of  pebbles  which  the  waves  draw  back,  and  fling, 

At  their  return,  up  the  high  strand, 

Begin,  and  cease,  and  then  again  begin, 

With  tremulous  cadence  slow,  and  bring 

The  eternal  note  of  sadness  in. 

The  Sea  of  Faith 

Was  once,  too,  at  the  full,  and  round  earth's  shore 

Lay  like  the  folds  of  a  bright  girdle  furl'd. 

But  now  I  only  hear 

Its  melancholy,  long,  withdrawing  roar, 

Retreating,  to  the  breath 

Of  the  night-wind,  down  the  vast  edges  drear 

And  naked  shingles  of  the  world. 

Ah,  love,  let  us  be  true 

To  one  another!  for  the  world,  which  seems 

To  lie  before  us  like  a  land  of  dreams, 

So  various,  so  beautiful,  so  new, 

Hath  really  neither  joy,  nor  love,  nor  light, 

Nor  certitude,  nor  peace,  nor  help  for  pain; 

And  we  are  here  as  on  a  darkling  plain 
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Swept  with  confused  alarms  of  struggle  and  flight, 
Where  ignorant  armies  clash  by  night. 

—  Matthew  Arnold 


IV.  The  Marshes  of  Glynn 

Glooms  of  the  live-oaks,  beautiful-braided  and  woven 
With  intricate  shades  of  the  vines  that  myriad-cloven 
Clamber  the  forks  of  the  multiform  boughs,  — 
Emerald  twilights,  — 
Virginal  shy  lights, 
Wrought  of  the  leaves  to  allure  to  the  whisper  of  vows, 
Where  lovers  pace  timidly  down  through  the  green  colonnades 
Of  the  dim  sweet  woods,  of  the  dear  dark  woods, 
Of  the  heavenly  woods  and  glades, 
That  run  to  the  radiant  marginal  sand-beach  within 
The  wide  sea-marshes  of  Glynn. 

—  Sidney  Lanier 

Vo  Glacier  Pines 

Tall  spindles  standing  like  giants 

In  a  pigmy  forest; 
Mighty  pines  that  once  knew  God's  sun 

Now  burned  brown. 

Why  must  the  grandeur  of  nature 

Thus  be  stunted? 
They  say  it  takes  a  hundred  years 

To  grow  a  pine. 

Desolate,  wooden  monuments  — 

Fingers  reaching  to  the  sky  — 
Why  must  a  forest  burn? 

Why  must  such  beauty  die? 

—  Anonymous 

VI.  Gifts 

Give  a  man  a  horse  he  can  ride, 

Give  a  man  a  boat  he  can  sail; 
And  his  rank  and  wealth,  his  strength  and  health, 

On  sea  nor  shore  shall  fail. 
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Give  a  man  a  girl  he  can  love, 

As  I,  O  my  love,  love  thee ; 
And  his  heart  is  great  with  the  pulse  of  fate, 

At  home,  on  land,  on  sea. 

—  James  Thomson 

VII.  Limericks 

There  was  an  Old  Man  in  a  tree, 

Who  was  horribly  bored  by  a  Bee; 

When  they  said,  "  Does  it  buzz?  "  he  replied, 

"  Yes  it  does! 
It's  a  regular  brute  of  a  Bee." 

There  was  an  old  man  in  a  tree, 

Whose  whiskers  were  lovely  to  see ; 

But  the  birds  of  the  air  pluck'd  them  perfectly  bare, 

To  make  themselves  nests  in  that  tree. 

—  Edward  Lear 

VIIL  Spring 

It  was  a  lover  and  his  lass, 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino ! 

That  o'er  the  green  cornfield  did  pass 

In  the  springtime,  the  only  pretty  ring  time, 

When  birds  do  sing,  hey  ding  a  ding,  ding ; 

Sweet  lovers  love  in  the  spring. 

—  William  Shakespeare,  As  You  Like  It 

IX.  A  Fable 

The  Mountain  and  the  squirrel 

Had  a  quarrel, 

And  the  former  called  the  latter  "  Little  Prig  "; 

Bun  replied, 

"  You  are  doubtless  very  big ; 

But  all  sorts  of  things  and  weather 

Must  be  taken  in  together, 

To  make  up  a  year 

And  a  sphere. 

And  I  think  it  no  disgrace 

To  occupy  my  place. 
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If  I'm  not  so  large  as  you, 

You  are  not  so  small  as  I, 

And  not  half  so  spry. 

I'll  not  deny  you  make 

A  very  pretty  squirrel  track; 

Talents  differ;  all  is  well  and  wisely  put; 

If  I  cannot  carry  forests  on  my  back, 

Neither  can  you  crack  a  nut." 

—  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

X.  Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Humpty  Dumpty  sat  on  the  wall, 
Humpty  Dumpty  had  a  great  fall. 
All  the  king's  horses,  and  all  the  king's  men 
Couldn't  put  Humpty  Dumpty  together  again. 

September  turns  the  green  leaves  brown; 
October  winds  then  shake  them  down; 
November  fields  are  bleak  and  sere; 
December  comes  but  once  a  year. 

Dickory,  Dickory,  Dare, 

The  pig  flew  up  in  the  air, 

The  man  in  brown  soon  brought  him  down 

Dickory,  Dickory,  Dare. 

Prose 

I. 

We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the 
common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish 
this  constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

—  Preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  United  States 

II. 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  on  this 
continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal.    Now  we  are  engaged  in 
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a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  con- 
ceived and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great 
battlefield  of  that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that 
field,  as  a  final  resting  place  for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that 
that  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
should  do  this.  But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate  —  we  can- 
not consecrate  —  we  cannot  hallow  —  this  ground.  The  brave  men, 
living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it,  far  above 
our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long 
remember,  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did 
here.  It  is  for  us  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfin- 
ished work  which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  ad- 
vanced. It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task 
remaining  before  us,  —  that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  in- 
creased devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure 
of  devotion  —  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not 
have  died  in  vain  —  that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom  —  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

—  Abraham  Lincoln 

III. 

"  For  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  shall  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life."  That  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  —  whosoever  believeth  in 
loving  neighbor  as  self;  whosoever  believeth  in  doing  unto  others  as 
he  would  have  them  do  unto  him ;  whosoever  believeth  that  the  meek 
are  blessed  and  shall  inherit  the  earth;  whosoever  believeth  that  God 
was  kind  and  God  was  wise  when  He  gave  to  Moses  the  ten  laws  upon 
which  all  good  laws  are  founded. 

"  For  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son  " 
—  And  the  little  child  was  born  in  a  manger  —  no  better  place  —  but 
He  smiled  —  He  understood.  As  a  small  boy  He  worked  in  the  car- 
penter shop  of  Joseph.  There,  among  the  laborers,  the  village  gos- 
sips, the  wise  and  the  foolish  of  the  town,  He  learned  to  know  men  and 
to  understand  them.  He  was  still  a  boy  when  His  wisdom  amazed  the 
learned  doctors  of  the  temple.  They  wondered  at  His  knowledge. 
They  were  helpless  at  His  questions,  and  startled  by  His  answers.  He 
knew  things  that  they  would  never  know.  He  understood  life  and 
man's  way  of  living. 
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For  nearly  thirty  years  he  went  about  his  business  of  building  things 
for  men  to  use.  Years  of  toil  and  years  of  preparation.  —  Preparation 
for  the  building  of  a  greater  structure,  set  upon  an  eternal  foundation 
—  shelter  fashioned  to  stand  longer  than  the  oldest  man. 

He  hadn't  been  about  this  new  business  long  when  one  day  someone 
asked  the  dreaded  question,  the  inevitable,  but  unfortunate  question: 
"  Art  Thou  the  Messiah?  "  —  "  Thou  sayest  that  I  am,"  He  answered, 
and  it  was.  the  beginning  of  the  end  —  or  the  end  of  the  beginning.  — 
He  had  to  answer  that  way,  because  He  knew.  —  He  knew  the  truth, 
and  He  dreaded  the  question. 

A  cock  crowed,  and  Peter  had  denied  Him.  —  He  knew  that  Peter 
would.  He  understood.  —  Thirty  pieces  of  silver  changed  hands,  and 
Judas  had  betrayed  Him.  He  knew  that  Judas  would  betray  Him, 
and  He  felt  sorry  because  Judas  didn't  really  want  to  betray  Him. 
Christ  knew.  He  understood.  They  nailed  Him  up  on  a  cross. 
Sharp  nails!  But  strong  flesh  —  and  a  stronger  mind  —  and  an  un- 
derstanding compassion.  Between  two  robbers  He  was  crucified;  and 
at  the  foot  of  His  cross,  soldiers  gambled  for  His  clothing.  —  "  Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do."  He  knew.  He 
understood. 

He  died  that  God's  will  might  be  done,  that  His  Kingdom  might 
come  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  He  died  that  men  might  learn  to 
live  together  happily  and  peacefully,  and  according  to  God's  will.  He 
died  —  "  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  shall  not  perish  but  have 
everlasting  life." 

—  Leland  Schubert " 

IV. 

Mr.  President: 

No  man  thinks  more  highly  than  I  do  of  the  patriotism,  as  well  as 
abilities,  of  the  very  worthy  gentlemen  who  have  just  addressed  the 
house.  But  different  men  often  see  the  same  subjects  in  different 
lights;  and,  therefore,  I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  thought  disrespectful  to 
those  gentlemen  if,  entertaining,  as  I  do,  opinions  of  a  character  very 
opposite  to  theirs,  I  shall  speak  forth  my  sentiments  freely  and  with- 
out reserve.  This  is  no  time  for  ceremony.  The  question  before  the 
house  is  one  of  awful  moment  to  this  country.  For  my  own  part  I  con- 
sider it  as  nothing  less  than  a  question  of  freedom  or  slavery.    And  in 

11  From  an  unpublished  play,  The  Snowball,  as  quoted  in  Argus  Tresidder, 
Reading  to  Others  (New  York:  Scott,  Foresman,  1940),  p.  499. 
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proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  ought  to  be  the  freedom 
of  the  debate.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at 
truth,  and  fulfill  the  great  responsibility  which  we  hold  to  God  and  our 
country.  Should  I  keep  back  my  opinions  at  such  a  time,  through 
fear  of  giving  offense,  I  should  consider  myself  guilty  of  treason  toward 
my  country,  and  of  an  act  of  disloyalty  toward  the  majesty  of  Heaven, 
which  I  revere  above  all  earthly  kings. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  natural  to  man  to  indulge  in  the  illusions  of 
hope.  We  are  apt  to  shut  our  eyes  against  a  painful  truth  and  listen 
to  the  song  of  that  siren,  till  she  transforms  us  into  beasts.  Is  this  the 
part  of  wise  men,  engaged  in  a  great  and  arduous  struggle  for  liberty? 
Are  we  disposed  to  be  of  the  number  of  those  who,  having  eyes,  see 
not,  and  having  ears,  hear  not,  the  things  which  so  nearly  concern  their 
temporal  salvation?  For  my  part,  whatever  anguish  of  spirit  it  may 
cost,  I  am  willing  to  know  the  whole  truth;  to  know  the  worst  and  to 
provide  for  it. 

I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet  are  guided,  and  that  is  the 
lamp  of  experience.  I  know  of  no  way  of  judging  of  the  future  but 
by  the  past.  And  judging  by  the  past,  I  wish  to  know  what  there  has 
been  in  the  conduct  of  the  British  ministry  for  the  last  ten  years,  to 
justify  those  hopes  with  which  gentlemen  have  been  pleased  to  solace 
themselves  and  the  house?  Is  it  that  insidious  smile  with  which  our 
petition  has  been  lately  received?  Trust  it  not,  sir;  it  will  prove  a 
snare  to  your  feet.  Suffer  not  yourselves  to  be  betrayed  with  a  kiss. 
Ask  yourselves  how  this  gracious  reception  of  our  petition  comports 
with  those  warlike  preparations  which  cover  our  waters  and  darken 
our  land.  Are  fleets  and  armies  necessary  to  a  work  of  love  and  recon- 
ciliation? Have  we  shown  ourselves  so  unwilling  to  be  reconciled,  that 
force  must  be  called  in  to  win  back  our  love?  Let  us  not  deceive  our- 
selves, sir.  These  are  the  implements  of  war  and  subjugation,  the 
last  arguments  to  which  kings  resort. 

I  ask  gentlemen,  sir,  what  means  this  martial  array,  if  its  purpose 
be  not  to  force  us  to  submission?  Can  gentlemen  assign  any  other 
possible  motive  for  it?  Has  Great  Britain  any  enemy  in  this  quarter 
of  the  world,  to  call  for  all  this  accumulation  of  navies  and  armies? 
No,  sir,  she  has  none.  They  are  meant  for  us;  they  can  be  meant  for 
no  other.  They  are  sent  over  to  bind  and  rivet  upon  us  those  chains 
which  the  British  ministry  have  been  so  long  forging.  And  what  have 
we  to  oppose  to  them?  Shall  we  try  argument?  Sir,  we  have  been 
trying  that  for  the  last  ten  years.     Have  we  anything  new  to  offer 
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upon  the  subject?  Nothing.  We  have  held  the  subject  up  in  every 
light  of  which  it  is  capable ;  but  it  has  been  all  in  vain.  Shall  we  resort 
to  entreaty  and  humble  supplication?  What  terms  shall  we  find, 
which  have  not  been  already  exhausted?  Let  us  not,  I  beseech  you, 
sir,  deceive  ourselves  longer.  Sir,  we  have  done  everything  that  could 
be  done,  to  avert  the  storm  which  is  now  coming  on.  We  have  peti- 
tioned, we  have  remonstrated,  we  have  supplicated,  we  have  prostrated 
ourselves  before  the  throne,  and  have  implored  its  interposition  to 
arrest  the  tyrannical  hands  of  the  ministry  and  parliament.  Our  peti- 
tions have  been  slighted;  our  remonstrances  have  produced  additional 
violence  and  insult ;  our  supplications  have  been  disregarded ;  and  we 
have  been  spurned,  with  contempt)  from  the  foot  of  the  throne.  In 
vain,  after  these  things,  may  we  indulge  the  fond  hope  of  peace  and 
reconciliation.  There  is  no  longer  any  room  for  hope.  If  we  wish  to 
be  free,  if  we  mean  to  preserve  inviolate  those  inestimable  privileges 
for  which  we  have  been  so  long  contending,  —  if  we  mean  not  basely 
to  abandon  the  noble  struggle  in  which  we  have  been  so  long  engaged, 
and  which  we  have  pledged  ourselves  never  to  abandon,  until  the  glori- 
ous object  of  our  contest  shall  be  obtained  —  we  must  fight!  I  repeat 
it,  sir,  we  must  fight!  An  appeal  to  arms  and  to  the  God  of  Hosts  is 
all  that  is  left  us ! 

They  tell  us,  sir,  that  we  are  weak  —  unable  to  cope  with  so  for- 
midable an  adversary.  But  when  shall  we  be  stronger?  Will  it  be 
the  next  week,  or  the  next  year?  Will  it  be  when  we  are  totally  dis- 
armed, and  when  a  British  guard  shall  be  stationed  in  every  house? 
Shall  we  gather  strength  by  irresolution  and  inaction?  Shall  we  ac- 
quire the  means  of  effectual  resistance  by  lying  supinely  on  our  backs 
and  hugging  the  delusive  phantom  of  hope,  until  our  enemies  shall 
have  bound  us  hand  and  foot? 

Sir,  we  are  not  weak  if  we  make  a  proper  use  of  those  means  which 
the  God  of  nature  has  placed  in  our  power.  Three  millions  of  people 
armed  in  the  holy  cause  of  liberty,  and  in  such  a  country  as  that 
which  we  possess,  are  invincible  by  any  force  which  our  enemy  can 
send  against  us.  Besides,  sir,  we  shall  not  fight  our  battles  alone. 
There  is  a  just  God  who  presides  over  the  destinies  of  nations,  and 
who  will  raise  up  friends  to  fight  our  battles  for  us.  The  battle,  sir, 
is  not  to  the  strong  alone;  it  is  to  the  vigilant,  the  active,  the  brave. 
Besides,  sir,  we  have  no  election.  If  we  were  base  enough  to  desire 
it,  it  is  now  too  late  to  retire  from  the  contest.  There  is  no  retreat 
but  in  submission  and  slavery!     Our  chains  are  forged!    Their  clank- 
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ing  may  be  heard  on  the  plains  of  Boston !     The  war  is  inevitable  — 
and  let  it  come!     I  repeat  it,  sir,  let  it  come. 

It  is  vain,  sir,  to  extenuate  the  matter.  Gentlemen  may  cry,  Peace, 
peace  —  but  there  is  no  peace.  The  war  is  actually  begun!  The 
next  gale  that  sweeps  from  the.  North  will  bring  to  our  ears  the  clash 
of  resounding  arms!  Our  brethren  are  already  in  the  field!  Why 
stand  we  here  idle?  What  is  it  that  gentlemen  wish?  Is  life  so  dear, 
or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and 
slavery?  Forbid  it,  Almighty  God!  I  know  not  what  course  others 
may  take;  but  as  for  me,  give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death! 

—  Patrick  Henry 

V. 

Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to  you,  trippingly 
on  the  tongue;  but  if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  your  players  do,  I 
had  as  lief  the  town-crier  spoke  my  lines.  Nor  do  not  saw  the  air 
too  much  with  your  hand,  thus;  but  use  all  gently:  for  in  the  very 
torrent,  tempest,  and,  as  I  may  say,  whirlwind  of  your  passion,  you 
must  acquire  and  beget  a  temperance  that  may  give  it  smoothness  .  .  . 

Be  not  too  tame  neither,  but  let  your  own  discretion  be  your  tutor ; 
suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action;  with  this  special 
observance,  that  you  o'erstep  not  the  modesty  of  nature;  for  anything 
so  overdone  is  from  the  purpose  of  playing,  whose  end,  both  at  the 
first  and  now,  was  and  is,  to  hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature; 
to  show  virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn  her  own  image,  and  the  very  age 
and  body  of  the  time  his  form  and  pressure.  Now  this  overdone  or 
come  tardy  off,  though  it  make  the  unskilful  laugh,  cannot  but  make 
the  judicious  grieve ;  the  censure  of  the  which  one  must  in  your  allow- 
ance o'erweigh  a  whole  theatre  of  others. 

—  William  Shakespeare,  Hamlet,  III,  ii 


CLASS  PROJECTS 

i.  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  and  listen  to  someone  read  a  selection 
of  prose  aloud  at  the  same  time.  Discuss  the  result  of  both  speed 
in  writing  and  comprehension  of  material  read. 

2 .  Select  a  good  novel  and  read  it  during  a  comic  or  dramatic  radio 
program.    Do  the  same  with  a  textbook  assignment. 

3.  Time  yourself  for  about  a  half  a  day  to  see  what  portion  of  the 
period  is  spent  in  listening;  in  speaking;  in  reading. 
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4.  How  many  meanings  can  you  think  of  for  the  word  "  water  "? 

5.  Itemize  as  many  ways  as  you  can  in  which  listening  parallels 
reading. 

6.  In  what  ways  does  speech  differ  from  writing? 

7.  Listen  carefully  to  a  short  talk  by  a  classmate  for  the  purpose 
of  tracing  your  listening  experience  through  the  five  steps  set  forth 
in  this  chapter. 

8.  Listen  to  a  platform  or  radio  speech  by  a  well-known  person  for 
the  purpose  of  recognizing  his  argument  and  means  of  development. 

9.  Discover  and  bring  to  class  as  many  examples  of  propaganda 
as  possible.    Seek  those  in  advertisements  and  newspaper  articles. 

10.  In  what  ways  can  or  do  teachers  use  propaganda  techniques  in 
their  classes? 

11.  Discover  your  natural  pitch  level.  How  closely  does  it  ap- 
proximate your  normal  speaking  pitch? 

12.  Prepare  a  short  selection  from  literature  to  be  read  in  class. 
Analyze  the  reading  of  your  classmates  in  terms  of  the  four  elements 
of  speech. 

13.  Using  the  following  sentence,  or  any  other,  see  how  well  you 
can  follow  the  instructions  given:  "  Teaching  is  an  art  as  well  as  a 
science." 

a.  Say  it  in  a  manner  which  implies  certainty.     (Of  course  it 
is;  that's  an  obvious  fact! ) 

b.  Say  it  in  a  manner  which  implies  defiance.     (I  dare  you  to 
deny  it ! ) 

c.  Say  it  in  a  manner  that  implies  a  defense.     (I  don't  care 
what  others  say ;  I  know  it  is  so ! ) 

d.  Say  it  in  a  manner  of  giving  advice.    (Be  careful;  remember 
teaching  is  more  than  the  application  of  rules.) 

e.  Say  it  in  a  boastful  manner.     (I  am  an  artist;  teaching  is 
creating.) 

f.  Say  it  in  a  manner  of  contempt.     (Oh  yeah!     Don't  kid  me 
that  way ! ) 

g.  Say  it  in  a  manner  of  cautioning.     (Let's  be  careful  about 
this;  we  may  be  wrong.) 

h.  Say  it  in  a  manner  of  contention.    (I  insist  that  I  am  right.) 
i.  Say  it  in  a  manner  of  agreement.     (I  agree  with  you  per- 
fectly.) 
j.  Say  it  in  a  manner  which  implies  doubt.     (Maybe  it  is  so, 
but  it  doesn't  seem  right.) 
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k.  Say  it  in  a  discourteous  manner.    (You're  all  wrong  and  too 

dumb  to  see  it.) 
1.  Say  it  in  a  manner  of  dejection.     (If  this  is  so,  then  all  is 

lost  for  me.) 
m.  Say  it  in  a  manner  of  hope.     (Is  it  possible?    Then  we  can 

doit!) 
n.  Say  it  in  a  manner  of  modesty.    (I'm  really  not  fit  for  such 

a  noble  task.) 
o.  Say  it  in  a  manner  of  refusal.    (For  this  reason  you  mustn't 

doit.) 
14.  Discuss  the  following  statements: 

a.  One  of  the  most  frequent  roles  of  the  classroom  teacher  is 
that  of  interpreter. 

b.  The  best-liked  teachers  in  a  school  are  frequently  not  the 
best  teachers. 

c.  The  teacher  must  be  an  actor. 

d.  The  teacher  of  mathematics  need  have  no  ability  in  reading 
aloud. 

e.  The  teacher  should  endeavor  to  get  her  students  to  enjoy 
her  classes  by  entertaining  them. 

f .  It  is  not  necessary  for  one  to  feel  the  emotion  to  be  able  to 
express  it. 

g.  The  teacher  with  an  effective  manner  of  speaking  will  have 
no  discipline  problems. 

h.  Speech  cannot  be  effective  without  gestures. 
i.  Words  recall  not  objects  but  experiences  associated  with 

objects, 
j.  The  way  a  word  is  spoken  determines,  in  part,  the  meaning 

of  the  word, 
k.  The  feeling  of  the  individual  speaker  about  what  he  is  say- 
ing is  important  in  determining  the  meaning  of  the  words 
spoken. 
15.  Ask  yourself: 

a.  Am  I  able  to  say  what  I  mean,  and  say  it  in  such  a  manner 
that  my  hearers  know  what  I  mean  ? 

b.  Am  I  able  to  pantomime  ideas? 

c.  Do  I  have  any  distracting  mannerisms  such  as  playing  with 
a  pencil  as  I  speak? 

d.  Is  my  face  expressive  as  I  speak? 

e.  Am  I  able  to  hold  the  attention  of  those  to  whom  I  speak? 
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f.  Do  I  frequently  speak  too  rapidly  or  too  slowly? 

g.  Do  I  use  sarcasm  frequently? 

h.   Have  I  good  control  of  my  emotions? 
i.  Is  my  voice  pleasant? 
j.  Am  I  able  to  listen  efficiently? 

k.   Do  I  vary  my  voice  quality,  pitch,  time,  and  loudness  to  suit 
the  material  and  the  occasion? 
16.  Prepare  and  deliver  a  short  talk  on  one  of  the  following  or 
similar  topics: 

a.  Learning  the  art  of  teaching. 

b.  My  definition  of  teaching. 

c.  Everything  must  be  taught. 

d.  Personality  characteristics  of  other  vocations. 

e.  The  art  of  communication. 

f.  Learning  a  foreign  language. 

g.  How  ideas  are  stimulated. 

h.  Emotional  appeals  in  advertising. 

i.  Good  propaganda. 

j.  Speech  development  in  children, 

k.  Radio  voices. 


CHAPTER  THREE 
VOICE  AND  ARTICULATION 

The  preceding  chapter  has  dealt  largely  with  certain  prin- 
ciples that  are  involved  in  the  art  of  effective  speech.  We  con- 
sidered speaking  as  a  means  of  communication  and  personality 
expression.  Voice  and  articulation  were  discussed  only  in  re- 
gard to  the  parts  they  play  in  the  total  speech  activity,  and  not 
as  individual  factors.  This  present  chapter  will  consider  the 
production  and  improvement  of  voice  and  articulation.  In  it  we 
shall  examine  the  processes  involved  in  each  of  these  factors  in 
order  that  the  student  may  understand  the  basic  principles,  and 
recognize  certain  reasons  for  individual  corrective  or  improve- 
ment procedures  that  may  be  assigned  to  him.  The  purpose  is 
to  provide  the  foundation  for  an  understanding  of  a  speech- 
improvement  manual  or  procedure,  and  to  enable  the  prospec- 
tive teacher  to  recognize  the  existence  of  certain  speech  prob- 
lems among  school  children. 

The  fundamental,  physical  process  of  speech  is  very  simple. 
From  the  chest  air  is  forced  through  the  larynx  which  vibrates, 
creating  a  sound  that  is  amplified  and  toned  in  the  resonating 
chambers,  broken  into  certain  patterns  by  the  articulating  or- 
gans, and  finally  released  through  the  mouth  and  nose  as  speech. 
The  quality  of  the  speech  is  dependent  upon  the  appropriate 
action  and  interaction  of  all  factors.  Voice  can  be  examined 
by  considering  the  breath  control,  the  sound  production  or 
phonation,  and  the  resonance  of  the  sound  that  is  produced  by 
the  larynx.  Articulation  can  be  examined  by  considering  the 
shaping  and  production  of  the  individual  vowel  and  consonant 
sounds  and  the  pronunciation  of  combinations  of  those  indi- 
vidual speech  sounds. 
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Voice 

Breath  Control.  The  power  that  produces  voice  is  provided 
by  the  breathing  process.  When  we  are  breathing  without 
speech,  the  normal  action  is  a  slow  inhalation,  a  quick  exhala-  * 
tion,  and  a  short  pause  before  the  next  inhalation.  When  we 
speak,  the  breathing  cycle  is  reversed.  We  inhale  rapidly 
through  the  mouth,  pause  if  the  speech  pattern  permits  it,  and 
exhale  slowly  using  the  necessary  air  for  voice  production.  Be- 
cause this  process  is  different  from  the  normal,  a  certain  amount 
of  conscious  practice  is  frequently  needed  to  coordinate  speech 
and  breathing.  The  person  who  finds  himself  growing  shorter 
and  shorter  of  breath  as  he  speaks  before  an  audience  or  as  he 
talks  with  an  important  person  is  actually  having  difficulty  be- 
cause the  speech  pattern  interrupts  too  violently  the  regular 
cycle  of  his  breathing.    As  Crocker  puts  it: 

"  The  usual  amount  of  air  taken  into  the  lungs  to  keep  the  blood 
oxygenated  is  called  the  tidal  air.  The  extra  air  we  take  in  when  we 
start  speaking  is  called  complementary  air.  The  unskilled  speaker 
who  does  not  take  in  complementary  air  and  attempts  to  speak  on 
tidal  air  has  to  gasp  for  breath  in  the  middle  of  words.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  speaking,  only  complementary  air  should  be  used.  When 
the  untrained  speaker  becomes  frightened,  he  forgets  to  breathe  in 
more  air  for  the  purpose  of  speaking  and  begins  to  use  tidal  air,  thus 
upsetting  the  breathing  equilibrium."  1 

As  we  relax  —  and  usually  as  we  speak  casually  —  we  breathe 
from  the  diaphragm.  Watch  a  baby  sleeping  on  its  back  and 
you  will  note  that  the  breathing  is  done  not  with  the  chest  but 
with  the  abdomen.  Watch  a  dog  panting  and  you  will  also  see 
that  the  abdomen  is  doing  the  work.  This  is  the  normal  breath- 
ing process  of  all  animals,  including  man.  Speakers  are  recom- 
mended to  practice  speaking  with  breath  control  centered  at  the 
waist  and  not  the  chest. 

1  Lionel  Crocker,  Public  Speaking  for  College  Students,  American  Book  Com- 
pany, 1942,  p.  108. 
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Effective  breathing  habits  are  those  which  give  the  individual 
active  control  over  the  pressure  and  volume  of  the  air  traveling 
through  the  larynx.  How  steadily  can  you  hold  this  pressure 
and  volume?  Light  a  candle;  then  blow  the  flame  to  its  greatest 
distance  without  killing  the  flame.  With  effective  breath  con- 
trol this  flame  can  be  held  at  a  constant  length  at  varying  dis- 
tances from  the  mouth.  Effective  breathing  habits  are  those 
which  give  you  direct  control  over  the  volume  and  steadiness 
of  vowel  sounds.  Can  you  hold  the  various  vowel  sounds 
smooth  and  accurate  from  a  faint  vocal  whisper  through  loud 
production  and  back  to  the  faint  vocal  whisper?  You  should 
have  sufficient  control  over  your  breath  to  perform  these  two 
simple  tasks. 

Voice  is  created  in  the  larynx.  In  the  larynx  are  two  folds  of 
flesh  and  cartilage,  which  open  and  close  for  speech.  If  you 
place  a  finger  on  the  front  of  your  throat  and  rub  it  up  and 
down,  you  will  find  a  section  that  is  rather  hard.  This  is  the 
larynx  or  "  Adam's  apple."  Attached  to  this  front  on  the 
inside  are  two  folds  or  wedges,  which  are  often  called  the  vocal 
cords.  When  there  is  no  voice,  these  folds  are  spread  open 
toward  the  back  like  a  V,  not  thin,  but  rather  like  heavy  wedges 
in  upright  positions.  The  opening  between  these  folds  or  wedges 
is  called  the  glottis. 

Above  these  is  another  set  of  wedges,  pointed  upward.  And 
as  might  be  expected,  the  edges  of  these  folds,  perhaps  because 
they  hang  downward,  are  not  sharp  but  rounded.  When  the 
throat  is  tense,  they  sometimes  spread  out  and  interfere  with 
the  normal  production  of  sound  from  the  true  vocal  cords,  caus- 
ing an  unpleasant  quality  of  voice.  They  are  called,  naturally 
enough,  false  vocal  cords.  Their  major  purpose  is  to  prevent 
foreign  matter,  such  as  food,  from  falling  through  the  glottis. 

Above  the  laryngeal  section,  near  the  base  of  the  tongue,  is 
a  valve  which  drops  down  to  cover  the  air  tube  when  we  swal- 
low.   This  epiglottis  is  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
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food  and  water  down  the  proper  channel.  The  pharynx  is  the 
upper  part  of  the  throat  leading  up  toward  the  nasal  cavity. 
The  valve  between  the  nasal  cavity  and  the  pharynx  is  the  soft 
palate  or  velum. 

Voice  is  made  up  of  a  noise  produced  in  the  larynx  and  altered 
in  quality  by  resonance.  When  we  close,  or  practically  close, 
the  glottis  and  force  air  between  the  wedges,  or  vocal  cords,  they 
vibrate  in  a  manner  not  unlike  the  sides  of  a  toy  balloon  when 
we  restrict  the  air  flow  by  pulling  on  the  sides  of  the  outlet. 
These  cords,  as  they  vibrate,  create  not  only  a  basic  or  funda- 
mental tone,  but  also  overtones.  The  combination  of  the  reso- 
nation  of  these  several  tones  causes  the  general  quality  of  the 
voice.  A  voice  with  too  much  throat  resonance  sounds  forced 
and  artificial.  A  voice  with  too  much  mouth  resonance  sounds 
insincere.  A  voice  with  too  much  nasal  resonance  is  easy  to 
recognize.  A  good  voice,  described  in  physical  terms,  is  the 
voice  produced  by  the  uninhibited  vibration  of  healthy  vocal 
cords  and  subjected  to  a  correct  balance  of  resonance. 

As  has  been  suggested,  when  the  vocal  cords  vibrate  they  do 
not  send  off  a  series  of  pure  sound  waves  as  does  a  tuning  fork. 
Rather  the  waves  are  of  varying  lengths.  Pitch  is  determined 
by  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second  that  are  produced. 
Pitch  is  usually  measured  in  terms  of  double  vibrations  per  sec- 
ond; that  is,  the  vibrating  body  moves  in  one  direction,  then 
back  to  center,  then  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  then  back  to 
center  for  one  double  vibration.  If  a  vibrating  string  makes  such 
a  cycle  256  times  in  a  second,  the  pitch  that  is  noted  is  middle  C 
on  the  piano.  If  instead  of  2  56  double  vibrations  per  second  the 
number  had  been  twice  as  many,  or  512,  the  pitch  of  the  sound 
produced  would  have  been  one  octave  higher,  or  the  C  above 
middle  C.  Likewise,  if  the  number  of  double  vibrations  per  sec- 
ond had  been  half  the  number  for  middle  C,  or  128,  the  pitch 
produced  would  have  been  one  octave  below  middle  C.  The  low- 
est tone  that  the  human  ear  can  hear  is  that  produced  by  about 
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1 6  double  vibrations  per  second,  or  about  four  octaves  below 
middle  C.  The  highest  tone  that  the  human  ear  can  hear  varies 
greatly  with  individuals.  However,  it  is  usually  around  20,000 
double  vibrations  per  second,  or  between  six  and  seven  octaves 
above  middle  C. 

If  we  stretch  a  rubber  band  rather  taut  and  strike  it  so  that 
it  vibrates,  it  will  act  in  a  manner  not  unlike  the  vocal  cords. 
The  tone  created  by  the  full  length  of  the  band  in  vibration  is 
known  as  the  fundamental  tone.  It  is  the  lowest  tone  that  the 
band  with  such  a  length,  tautness,  and  weight  can  produce. 
These  three  factors  also  govern  the  fundamental  tone  produced 
by  our  vocal  cords.  The  heavier  the  cords,  the  slower  the  vibra- 
tion, and  the  lower  the  tone.  Thus,  inflammation,  such  as  might 
result  from  a  cold  or  from  shouting,  will  lower  the  normal  pitch 
of  our  voice.    Basically,  heavier  cords  produce  lower  tones. 

If  the  cord  is  shortened,  the  pitch  rises;  if  it  is  lengthened,  the 
pitch  lowers.  This  is  the  principle  of  the  finger  on  a  stringed 
instrument:  by  varying  the  length  of  the  vibrating  section  of 
the  string,  the  pitch  is  regulated.  Basically,  then,  the  longer 
the  cord,  the  lower  the  tone.  If  a  band  of  three  inches  is 
stretched  to  four,  there  is  produced  a  tone  of  different  pitch  and 
quality,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  band.  If  the  increase 
In  tension  and  the  lessening  of  the  unit  weight  of  the  band  are 
not  balanced  by  the  increase  in  length,  the  pitch  of  the  tone 
produced  will  be  higher.  If  the  band  does  not  stretch  out,  if  it 
maintains  its  original  length  and  thickness,  the  increase  in  ten- 
sion will  serve  to  heighten  its  pitch,  as  is  the  case  when  a  violin, 
piano,  or  any  stringed  instrument  is  tuned.  Finally,  therefore, 
the  less  the  tension  on  the  vibrating  cord,  the  lower  the  funda- 
mental tone. 

From  this  analysis  it  would  appear  that  there  was  an  infinite 
variety  of  conditions  that  could  produce  any  given  tone.  Our 
vocal  cords  have  rather  definite  lengths.  During  early  adoles- 
cence when  the  larynx,  especially  of  boys,  is  undergoing  consid- 
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erable  change,  there  is  often  difficulty  in  controlling  the  proper 
pitch;  but  once  the  voice  has  "  changed  "  the  individual  has  but 
two  pitch  factors  which  are  within  his  control.  One  of  these, 
weight,  is  not  subject  to  very  direct  control. 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  probable  that  we  do  not  exercise 
any  conscious  control  over  the  pitch  changes  of  our  voices.  We 
play  our  voices  by  ear  or  "  instinct  "  as  does  the  musician  his 
instrument.  The  speaker,  the  actor,  the  teacher  need  agility 
and  deftness  in  vocal  control.  Gray  and  Wise  emphasize  the 
difficulty  encountered  in  an  effort  to  produce  pitch  changes  by 
intentional  manipulation  of  our  laryngeal  muscles.  It  would 
seem  that  the  following  paragraph  would  discourage  any  such 
mechanistic  approach  to  pitch  control: 

"  Further  to  complicate  the  whole  process  of  pitch-raising  and 
-lowering  come  the  experiments  of  Professor  V.  E.  Negus  and  Profes- 
sor Stephen  Jones,  which  seem  to  show  that  any  increase  of  tracheal 
air  pressure  raises  the  pitch.  This  would  appear  to  mean  that  at  any 
time  an  individual  wishes  to  increase  the  intensity  or  loudness  of  his 
tone,  he  must  change  the  complete  set-up  of  muscular  tensions  in  his 
larynx  to  prevent  a  raising  of  the  pitch.  If  he  wishes  to  decrease 
intensity,  he  must  change  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  would  seem, 
then,  that  to  produce  a  smooth  crescendo-decrescendo  at  constant 
pitch,  a  process*  perforce  accompanied  by  an  increase  followed  by  a 
decrease  of  intra-tracheal  pressure,  the  laryngeal  muscular  tensions, 
involving  anywhere  from  twelve  to  two-score  neck  muscles  and  an 
even  larger  number  of  thoracic  and  abdominal  muscles,  must  change 
in  such  a  way  that  while  at  no  two  successive  moments  the  adjust- 
ments will  be  the  same,  yet  their  mutual  ratios  of  contraction  will  be 
precisely  the  same  mathematically,  or  else  the  tone  will  waver  off 
pitch."  2 

This  voice  problem  is  complicated  by  the  range  of  pitch 
within  every  voice  sound,  for  when  the  vocal  cords  are  set  in 
motion  they  vibrate  not  only  in  full  length,  but  also  in  segments. 
In  general  the  vocal  cords  set  up  as  many  as  sixteen  different 

2  Giles  W.  Gray  and  C.  M.  Wise,  The  Bases  of  Speech  (New  York:  Harper 
&  Bros.,  1934),  p.  152. 
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vibrating  periods.  This  means  that  other  than  the  fundamental 
tone,  there  are  fifteen  different  pitches  being  produced.  Any 
change  in  the  fundamental  pitch  causes  proportional  changes 
in  all  of  the  other  pitches.  The  quality  or  timbre  of  the  indi- 
vidual voice  is  determined  by  the  purity  of  the  tones  produced 
in  the  larynx  and  the  degree  to  which  each  is  strengthened  by 
resonance. 

Resonance  is  a  means  of  amplifying  sound.  When  the  air 
within  a  resonating  cavity  vibrates  at  a  rate  which  is  equal  to 
the  vibrating  rate  of  a  certain  pitch,  then  that  cavity  will  rein- 
force or  make  louder  any  sound  of  that  pitch.  If,  however, 
the  sound  being  used  contains  other  pitches,  as  does  the  sound 
of  the  voice,  the  cavity  will  reinforce  not  only  the  pitch  for 
which  it  is  designed,  but  also  all  partials  of  that  pitch.  How- 
ever, the  pitch  which  equals  the  vibrating  rate  of  the  cavity  will 
receive  the  greatest  aid.  If  the  cavity  or  container  is  enlarged 
or  made  smaller  but  the  rate  of  air  vibration  held  constant,  then 
the  amplifying  qualities  are  changed  and  the  volume  of  the 
original  pitch  is  lessened.  If  the  rate  of  vibrations  or  the  pitch 
of  the  tone  changes  but  the  size  of  the  container  remains  con- 
stant, then,  likewise,  the  volume  is  lessened.  For  maximum 
volume  the  two  must  match.  • 

For  voice  amplification  we  have  four  principal  reasonators. 
One  of  these,  the  nasal  cavity,  is  fairly  constant  in  size ;  but  the 
others,  the  upper  pharynx,  the  pharynx,  and  the  mouth,  are  sub- 
ject to  conscious  control.  We  can  change  their  shapes  and  sizes 
according  to  our  ability  to  control  the  governing  muscles.  The 
general  quality  of  the  voice,  all  other  things  being  equal,  changes 
as  we  give  prominence  to  any  one  of  these  containers.  We  can 
make  our  voices  nasal  by  sending  an  undue  amount  of  sound 
through  the  nasal  cavity.  We  can  create  a  mouthy  tone  by  let- 
ting that  section  have  the  lead.  Or  we  can  make  our  voices 
throaty  by  playing  up  the  pharyngeal  resonance.  It  is,  perhaps, 
like  a  carburetor ;  the  mixture  has  to  be  correct  for  the  best  re- 
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suits.  As  teachers,  we  should  endeavor  to  possess  and  use  the 
best  voices  possible.    Our  pupils  deserve  such  consideration. 

Inasmuch  as  the  throat  or  pharynx  resonates  the  fundamental 
or  major  tone  produced  by  the  vocal  cords,  it  is  very  necessary 
that  this  cavity  be  relaxed  and  capable  of  flexible  adjustment. 
Throat  tenseness  is  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  good 
voice.  Until  one  is  able  to  speak  with  a  relaxed  throat,  the  real 
quality  of  voice  will  not  be  apparent.  It  is  quite  desirable  that 
the  speaker  feel  that  his  throat  is  the  tube  through  which  the 
voice  passes.    Such  a  concept  itself  induces  some  relaxation. 

Sarett  and  Foster  summarize  under  four  headings  the  condi- 
tions under  which  tones  of  good  timbre  are  produced.  These 
are: 

"  (1)  When  a  speaker  so  uses  the  vocal  apparatus,  the  diaphragm, 
the  larynx,  the  pharynx,  and  other  resonators  that  he  is  effective  in 
pumping  out  the  breath  of  which  tones  are  fashioned,  and  in  vibrating, 
resonating,  and  releasing  the  tones;  (2)  when  as  a  consequence  he 
produces  tones  which  have  the  vocal  qualities  of  adequate  volume, 
purity,  and  resonance;  (3)  when  he  possesses  a  speech  instrument  of 
the  right  size,  shape,  dimensions,  and  health;  (4)  and  when  he  reg- 
isters on  this  adequate  and  responsive  instrument  emotional  color 
which  results  from  genuine,  appropriate  feeling."  3 

The  pleasantness  of  the  teacher's  voice  has  an  influence  upon 
the  students  in  a  way  that  defies  measurement.  Voices  are  no- 
ticed as  much  as  are  mannerisms,  dress,  or  comments.  One 
little  girl  confided  in  her  mother  after  the  first  day  of  school  that 
she  didn't  like  her  new  room  because  "  the  clock  is  in  the  wrong 
place  and  my  teachers  voice  isn't  nice."  You  may  not  be  able 
to  move  the  clock  in  the  room  in  which  you  teach,  but  you  can 
develop  a  pleasing  and  effective  voice. 

3  Lew  Sarett  and  W.  T.  Foster,  Basic  Principles  of  Speech  (Boston:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.,  1936),  p.  218. 
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Articulation 

As  was  pointed  out  earlier  in  this  chapter,  articulation  may 
be  examined  through  the  consideration  of  individual  speech 
sounds  and  the  combination  of  these  sounds  into  words  and 
phrases.  In  these  discussions  there  will  be  included  an  analysis, 
the  method  of  production,  and  certain  relationships  that  exist 
among  the  several  sounds  and  sound  combinations. 

Individual  Speech  Sounds.  All  speech  is  composed  of  the 
combination  of  individual  speech  sounds.  These  sounds  are 
used  in  varied  combinations  to  create  the  several  word  of  lan- 
guage. In  fact,  the  combinations  of  less  than  fifty  individual 
sounds  produce  over  a  half  million  words  used  in  the  English 
language.  The  combinations  of  about  one  hundred  speech 
sounds  produce  the  millions  of  words  in  all  the  human  languages. 

Inasmuch  as  you  have  at  your  immediate  disposal,  in  the 
form  of  a  standard  dictionary  for  college  use,  a  very  scholarly 
discussion  of  the  individual  speech  sounds,  it  seems  unnecessary 
for  us  to  go  into  great  detail  concerning  them  here.  For  ex- 
ample, G.  and  C.  Merriam  Company's  Webster's  Collegiate 
Dictionary,  Fifth  Edition,  presents  a  twenty-thousand  word 
analysis  of  the  English  sounds.  A  perusal  of  this  material  will 
be  found  extremely  valuable.  However,  a  brief  summarization 
of  these  sounds  with  their  acoustic  and  physical  relationships 
will  be  worthwhile. 

In  American  speech  there  are  twenty- two  vowel  sounds.  Of 
these  twelve  are  major  vowel  sounds,  two  are  intermediate 
sounds  not  in  general  use,  two  are  identified  with  the  r,  and  six 
are  diphthongs.  Of  the  major  vowel  sounds  one  is  an  unac- 
cented form  of  u,  and  two,  6  and  a,  also  have  diphthongal  char- 
acteristics. The  diphthong  is  being  classified  here  as  an  indi- 
vidual speech  sound,  for  it  is  our  intention  to  stay  on  the  fringe 
of  phonetic  theory.    Phonetically  a  diphthong  is  a  combination 
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of  two  sounds;  but  acoustically  a  diphthong  is  not  two  separate 
sounds,  but  one  continuously  gliding  vocalic  sound.  However, 
in  our  analysis  of  the  diphthong  we  shall  recognize  the  com- 
ponent parts. 

In  American  speech  there  are  twenty-four  consonant  sounds, 
which  include  two  affricates  so  frequently  used  that  they  should 
be  considered  as  individual  sounds.  An  affricate  is  defined  by 
Webster  as  "  a  stop,  or  explosive,  followed  by  a  slow  separation 
of  the  articulating  organs,  so  that  the  last  part  is  a  fricative,  or 
spirant,  with  corresponding  organic  position."  For  example, 
the  ch  in  church  is  an  affricate  with  the  stop  being  a  t  and  the 
fricative  being  sh. 

Each  of  these  forty-six  individual  sounds  has  variations  in 
acoustic  value  and  in  the  physical  manner  of  production;  but 
so  long  as  the  sound  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  sounds  in 
American  speech,  that  sound  is  considered  to  belong  to  the 
phoneme  or  sound  family  of  the  particular  vowel  or  consonant. 
When  an  individual's  speech  is  made  up  of  malformed  sounds, 
or  when  certain  sounds  in  an  individual's  speech  vary  from  the 
desirable  quality  of  those  speech  sounds,  the  articulation  of  the 
individual  is  noted  and  considered  faulty.  For  example,  a  t 
made  with  the  blade  of  the  tongue  against  the  upper  front  teeth 
will  belong  to  the  t  phoneme  but  will  be  considered  a  faulty  t. 

Vowels.  Here  are  the  dictionary  diacritical  markings  of  the 
several  vowel  sounds.  We  have  separated  them  into  their  gen- 
eral types.    Several  key  words  are  given  to  identify  the  sound. 

Major  Vowel  Sounds 

e  —  eve,  meet,  yield,  ravine,  phoebe 
i  —  bit,  busy,  England,  women,  myth 
e  —  met,  friend,  leopard,  many,  said 
a  —  cat,  hat,  flat,  man,  sand 
a  —  art,  ah,  far,  cartoon,  hearth 
6b  —  boot,  lose,  shoe,  rude,  fruit 
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do  —  foot,  wolf,  took,  full,  would 
6  —  orb,  talk,  dawn,  fault,  trough 
a  —  chaotic,  fatality,  vacation 
6  —  obey,  poetic,  egoism 
u  —  sup,  rust,  blood,  some 
it —  (unaccented  form  of  u)  Among,  connect 

Intermediate  Vowel  Sounds 

a  —  ask,  chaff,  path,  last,  chance 
o  —  hop,  wash,  soft,  college,  fog 

Vowels  Associated  with  the  t-Sound 

u  —  urge,  fern,  err,  urn,  fur 
e  —  baker,  liar,  sailor,  augur 

Diphthongs 

I  —  isle,  time,  shy,  eye,  ride 
u  —  fuse,  view,  feud,  argue,  cue 
ou  —  cow,  town,  hour,  out,  mouse 
oi  —  oil,  boy,  boil,  soil,  moist 
a  —  play,  aid,  same,  sail,  save 
6  —  owe,  most,  oath,  old,  oar 

Vowels  are  the  result  of  combinations  of  resonance.  Test 
this  by  whispering  the  following  series :  e  l  e  a  a.  Note  that  as 
you  whisper  them  in  that  order  there  is  a  progressive  lowering 
of  the  pitch  of  the  whisper.  Now,  note  carefully  the  pitch  of 
your  a  and  try  to  whisper  e  at  that  same  pitch.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  because  each  vowel  has  its  own  characteristics  pro- 
duced by  specific  combinations  of  resonance.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  tongue,  jaw,  and  other  articulating  organs  must 
be  in  specific  positions  each  time  a  certain  vowel  is  produced, 
but  it  does  mean  that  for  any  deviation  from  a  certain  position 
by  any  of  the  articulating  organs  there  must  be  compensating 
movements  by  the  other  organs  if  the  vowel  sound  is  to  have 
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a  standard  or  acceptable  quality.  The  type  and  degree  of 
variation  determines  the  position  of  the  sound  in  the  vowel 
phoneme.  Ventriloquists  become  very  proficient  in  making 
compensatory  movements,  but  teachers  should  not  presume  to 
be  ventriloquists.  Better  quality  of  voice,  and  easier, 
smoother,  more  pleasant  speech  will  result  if  the  teacher,  or 
speaker,  follows  standard  principles  of  sound  production. 

For  the  vowel  e  the  mouth  is  opened  very  little,  the  teeth 
are  close  to  approximation,  the  lips  are  spread,  and  the  tongue 
is  rather  tense  and  high  in  front.  For  the  vowel  1  the  tongue 
is  relaxed  and  lowered  a  very  slight  amount;  the  lips  are  less 
spread.  For  the  vowel  e  the  mouth  is  opened  a  bit  more,  the 
lips  are  less  spread,  and  the  tongue  lowered  more.  For  the 
vowel  a  the  mouth  is  opened  more,  the  lips  have  lost  all  tense- 
ness which  resulted  from  their  spreading,  and  the  tongue  is 
approaching  flatness  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  For  the  vowel 
a  the  mouth  is  opened  the  widest  for  any  sound,  the  lips  are 
neither  spread  nor  round,  and  the  tongue  is  practically  flat  in 
the  floor  of  the  mouth.  For  the  vowel  sound  06  the  mouth  is 
closed  to  nearly  the  position  for  the  vowel  e,  the  lips  are 
rounded,  and  the  tongue  is  high  in  back.  For  the  vowel  sound 
6b  the  mouth  is  opened  slightly  more,  the  lips  are  less  rounded, 
and  the  tongue  is  neither  so  high  in  back  nor  so  tense.  For 
the  vowel  sound  6  the  mouth  is  opened  wider,  the  lips  are  less 
rounded,  and  the  tongue  is  lower  but  still  humped  some  in  the 
back.  The  next  major  physical  movement  toward  opening 
the  mouth,  relaxing  the  lips  and  lowering  the  tongue,  returns 
to  the  general  position  for  the  vowel  sound  of  a  or  6. 

Two  of  the  major  vowel  sounds  not  described  in  the  paragraph 
above  are  the  a  and  the  6,  which  are  sometimes  diphthongized. 
They  appear  as  pure  vowels  in  such  words  as  chaotic  and  obey 
and  are  marked  "  modified  long,"  a  6.  The  physical  formations 
that  produce  them  are  between  1  and  e  and  between  do  and  6. 
Their  diphthongal  qualities  will  be  discussed  later. 
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The  u  is  made  both  as  an  accented  and  an  unaccented  sound. 
The  physical  means  of  production  is  a  rather  "  open  mouth  " 
formation.  The  unaccented  form  is  the  most  common  sound 
in  American  speech.  It  is  completely  relaxed  and  indefinite  or 
obscure  —  it  is  practically  a  grunt.  It  is  found  in  such  words 
as  infant,  sofa,  novel,  possible,  and  circus.  In  diacritical  mark- 
ing this  unaccented  vowel  sound  is  identified  by  italics.  If  there 
is  any  difference  between  the  a  in  sofa  and  the  e  in  novel,  it  is 
very  slight.  There  may  be  a  slight  pronunciation  tendency  to 
hint  at  the  spelling,  but  this  tendency  should  not  exceed  the 
hint  classification. 

The  problems  involving  a  and  o  are  quite  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed in  your  dictionary.  The  vowel  sound  a  is  a  compro- 
mise sound  used  by  many  speakers  who  hesitate  to  say  "  class  " 
with  the  a  sound  for  it  may  sound  unpleasant  to  them,  or  to  say 
':  class  "  with  the  full  a  sound  because  that  seems  affected. 
Thereby  the  a  as  a  sound  is  entering  American  speech.  It  isr 
however,  always  the  preferred  sound  for  the  first  element  of 
the  diphthong  I.  The  o  sound  is  also  somewhat  uncommon  in 
General  American  speech  although  it  is  used  constantly  in  the 
Eastern  dialect  in  such  words  as  hop,  shock,  wash,  dog,  soft, 
college,  cot  and  office.  In  the  General  American  dialect  some 
of  tnese  words  are  pronounced  with  the  6  sound  and  some  with 
the  a. 

The  vowel  sounds  represented  by  the  u  and  e  are  also  rather 
specialized  sounds.  The  u  appears  in  such  words  as  first,  were, 
term,  colonel,  and  bird.  You  will  note  that  it  always  precedes 
the  r.  It  is  formed  in  about  the  mouth  position  for  e  but 
with  the  tongue  elevated  in  the  middle.  In  the  Southern  British 
and  Eastern  dialects  care  is  taken  not  to  allow  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  to  curl  backwards  to  form  the  r  sound.  In  the  General 
American  dialect  the  tip  turns  back  slightly  and  the  r  sound  is 
included.    The  e  is  similar  to  the  u  except  that  it  is  always  used 
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in  unaccented  syllables  and  is  frequently  pronounced  as  an  un- 
accented u  in  the  Eastern  and  British  dialects. 

A  diphthong  is  the  result  of  two  vowel  sounds  united  in  a 
glide.  Strictly  speaking,  this  combination  of  sounds  is  one,  and 
is  generally  identified  as  a  continuous  gliding  vowel.  They  can- 
not justly  be  termed  two  sounds,  for  the  acoustical  effect  is 
single;  yet,  they  may  readily  be  broken  apart  for  analysis. 

There  are  four  pure  diphthongs,  two  more  which  are  derived 
from  the  major  vowel  sounds,  and  several  others  which  may  be 
considered  under  a  general  heading.  The  four  pure  diphthongs 
are  1,  u,  ou,  and  oi ;  the  two  major  vowel  sounds  which  are  fre- 
quently recognized  as  diphthongs  are  a  and  6 ;  those  which  may 
be  considered  under  a  general  heading  are  those  which  approxi- 
mate the  w  or  y  position  at  the  beginning  and  those  sound  com- 
binations in  some  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern  British  dialects 
wherein  the  r  is  not  used  but  for  which  the  unaccented  form  of 
u  is  usually  substituted. 

The  diphthong  1  is  made  up  of  a  glide  from  the  intermediate 
a  to  a  sound  somewhat  short  of  long  e.  This  diphthong  varies 
with  individuals  from  the  ae  to  the  ae  and  is  occasionally  nasal- 
ized, especially  when  the  jaw  of  the  speaker  is  not  sufficiently 
active.  You  will  note  as  you  make  the  sound  that  it  cannot  be 
accomplished  without  a  movement  of  tongue  or  jaw  or  both. 
Determine  the  point  among  the  vowels  at  which  your  begin- 
ning sound  is  located.  The  whispered  speech  procedure  will 
help  locate  position.    The  a  beginning  is  preferable. 

The  diphthong  u  is,  in  the  main,  a  combination  of  y  or  e  and 
6b.  The  word  you  is  close  to  its  general  pronunciation.  There 
is  no  word  in  the  English  language,  spelt  with  an  initial  u, 
which  starts  as  6b  without  the  y  introduction.  The  only  words 
the  dictionary  records  as  starting  with  6b  are  those  like  udo, 
which  retain  their  foreign  identity.  Webster  says  that  the  y 
sound  is  always  fully  heard  in  all  types  of  cultivated  English 
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speech  when  u  is  the  initial  letter.  The  y  sound  is  also  gener- 
ally used  after  b  (beauty),  c  (cube),  f  (jew),  h  (human),  k 
(kew),  m  (mute),  p  (pure),  and  v  (view);  frequently  after  s 
(assume),  th  (enthusiast) ,  d  (duty),  t  (tune),  n  (new);  and 
when  another  consonant  precedes  1  (blue).  For  a  complete  dis- 
cussion of  this  usage,  see  a  dictionary  guide  to  pronunciation. 

The  diphthong  ou  commences  with  a  and  finishes  near  ob. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  it  to  commence  with  either  the  neutral 
sound  u  or  with  a,  but  in  both  instances  this  deviation  strikes 
an  unpleasant  note  in  the  ears  of  many  listeners.  To  say 
"haoos"  instead  of  "  h  a  60  s  "  is  generally  considered  not 
desirable,  although  in  many  community  dialects  and  in  most 
of  the  Southern  dialects  it  is  the  more  common.  In  the  main 
for  General  American  speech,  beginning  with  the  sound  of  a 
is  preferable. 

The  oi  diphthong  is  not  difficult  for  most  Americans ;  it  begins 
with  6  and  ends  near  e.  There  are  frequent  deviations  varying 
from  the  "  earl  "  for  oil  in  some  of  the  New  York  street  dialects 
to  the  use  of  the  neutral  vowel  ti  as  the  beginning  sound.  The  u 
sound  is  not  uncommon  with  speakers  who  fail  to  use  their  jaws 
sufficiently  in  speech.  Of  the  various  possibilities,  the  6  for  the 
beginning  sound  is  preferable. 

The  vowel  sound  a  frequently  becomes  a  diphthong  when 
the  syllable  in  which  it  occurs  is  stressed,  when  it  occurs  before 
a  voiced  sound,  or  when  it  is  the  final  sound  in  the  word.  The 
dictionary  usually  marks  the  sound  long  as  a  whether  it  is  pro- 
nounced as  a  pure  vowel  or  as  a  diphthong.  For  example,  the 
first  a  in  vacation  is  marked  a,  which  follows  our  initial  analysis, 
for  this  sound  is  obviously  not  diphthongized.  The  second  a  is 
marked  with  the  long  sign  as  a.  For  most  speakers,  this  a  is 
probably  not  a  diphthong.  In  British  speech  and  in  the  East- 
ern dialect,  a  is  usually  considered  a  diphthong,  and  lengthened 
under  the  above  conditions.    Watch  your  mouth  in  a  mirror  as 
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you  say  words  containing  a ;  if  you  move  your  lips  or  tongue  on 
the  sound  you  are  diphthongizing  it. 

The  vowel  sound  6  also  becomes  a  diphthong  when  it  occurs 
in  the  appropriate  locations.  The  second  half  approaches  the 
00  sound.  The  final  position  of  the  articulating  organs  for  the 
diphthong  6  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  diphthong  ou,  and  in 
both  cases  the  general  position  is  that  of  the  w.  An  undesirable 
variation  in  the  pronunciation  of  this  sound  results  from  the 
tendency  of  some  speakers  to  start  the  glide  with  the  neutral 
vowel  u. 

The  w  is  more  of  a  position  than  a  sound.  It  does  not  exist 
except  in  combination  with  a  vowel.  It  is  formed  by  a  glide 
from  the  lip  position  for  00.  For  example,  try  to  sound  the 
initial  letter  of  we.  It  will  become  the  vowel  sound  of  06.  Try 
to  pronounce  the  second  sound  of  the  word  without  gliding  from 
the  first.  In  so  doing  we  get  two  isolated  vowel  sounds  not  iden- 
tifiable as  we.  The  w  must  be  either  the  beginning  or  the  end- 
ing of  a  glide  to  or  from  some  vowel  sound. 

The  y  sound  is  similar  to  that  of  the  w  except  that  it  is  formed 
with  the  lips  and  tongue  near  the  position  for  the  vowel  sound  e. 
If  we  attempt  to  sound  the  initial  letter  of  you,  we  find  that  the 
result  could  easily  be  identified  as  e.  However,  in  most  cases 
the  tongue  approaches  the  roof  of  the  mouth  somewhat  farther 
back  than  for  e.  Such  placement  will  depend  upon  the  preced- 
ing and  following  sounds.  If  we  attempt  to  separate  the  two 
sounds  in  the  word  you,  the  result  is  similar  to  the  separation 
of  the  two  sounds  in  we,  namely,  two  individual  vowel  sounds 
are  produced.  There  must  be  a  glide  to  or  from  the  vowel  sound 
to  this  y  position  for  it  to  exist.  Thus  the  w  and  the  y  are  rec- 
ognized as  elements  of  a  glide,  having  no  individuality. 

The  following  sentences  may  be  used  to  help  test  the  vowel 
sounds.  They  are  listed  in  the  ,same  order  as  were  the  vowels 
in  the  beginning  of  this  discussion. 
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Major  Vowel  Sounds 

Let  me  see  the  bead,  if  you  please. 

The  women  were  knitting  in  the  kitchen. 

I  spent  ten  cents  in  Memphis. 

Jack  ran  fast  to  catch  the  wagon. 

What  wan  watchers  wandered  in  the  garden? 

What  can  you  do  to  rule  the  blue? 

Your  cook  shook  the  sugar  in  the  book. 

Maud  pawned  the  awl  bought  at  auction. 

The  chaotic  condition  was  a  duplicate  of  the  vacation. 

Obey  the  poetic  impulse. 

The  duck  dug  among  the  shrubs. 

The  sofa  alone  was  acquired. 

Intermediate  Vowel  Sounds 

The  last  class  met  on  the  path  through  the  grass. 
Hot  coffee  was  served  in  the  office. 

Vowels  Associated  with  the  t-Sound 

The  earnest  nurse  urged  a  firm  nerve. 
The  actor  arrived  later  than  the  sailor. 

Diphthongs 

I'll  fly  the  kite  nine  times. 
Human  beauty  should  be  pure. 
Run  around  the  house  for  an  hour. 
The  boy  bought  an  oil  lamp. 
Fate  may  take  the  day. 
The  colt  broke  the  old  board. 

Consonants.  The  consonants  are  those  elements  of  our 
speech  which  give  it  intelligibility.  They  fall  into  various  cate- 
gories depending  upon  the  purpose  of  the  classification.  One 
very  helpful  method  of  classification  is  to  divide  them  according 
to  physical  formation,  and  then  to  subdivide  these  divisions  ac- 
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cording  to  method  of  production.  In  the  first  instance  we  shall 
divide  them  into  bilabial  or  those  made  with  the  two  lips,  labio- 
dental or  those  which  are  made  with  the  lip  and  teeth,  tongue- 
point  or  those  made  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  tongue-blade  or 
those  made  with  the  blade  of  the  tongue  rather  than  the  point, 
and  tongue-back  or  those  made  with  the  back  of  the  tongue. 
Such  classification  is  neither  exact  nor  complete,  for  the  forma- 
tion of  consonants,  like  that  of  vowels,  is  dependent  upon  neigh- 
boring sounds.  However,  in  the  main,  this  classification  should 
be  helpful  in  analyzing  the  sounds  and  in  understanding  the 
reasons  for  certain  sound  substitutions  and  omissions. 

For  cross  reference  we  shall  classify  the  consonant  sounds  as 
plosives  or  stops  wherein  there  is  a  brief  pause  caused  by  the 
tongue  or  lips  damming  up  the  air  passage,  nasals  wherein  the 
sound  is  emitted  through  the  nose,  fricatives  wherein  the  air 
is  forced  through  a  small  opening,  continuents  wherein  the 
sound  is  emitted  in  a  generally  unhampered  flow  through  the 
mouth,  and  glides  which  have  already  been  discussed  as  diph- 
thong elements.  To  this  general  classification  we  shall  add  two 
affricates  and  the  pharyngeal  h. 

The  following  chart  presents  these  consonants: 


Bi- 
labial 

Labio- 
dental 

Tongue- 
point 

Tongue- 
blade 

Tongue- 
back 

Pharyn- 
geal 

Plosives 

P     b 

t           d 

k          g 

Nasals 

m 

n 

ng 

Fricatives 

f            V 

s            z 

th       tfe 

sh        zh 

h 

Continuents 

1 
r 

Glides 

w 

y 

Affricates 

ch          j 
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Note  that  these  sounds  are  frequently  placed  in  pairs  on  the 
chart.  It  happens  that  part  of  our  consonants  are  voiced  and 
part  of  them  are  unvoiced.  For  example,  make  the  sound  of  f 
and  prolong  it.  You  will  note  that  there  is  an  emission  of  air  but 
no  vocal  sound.  Feel  your  throat  as  you  make  the  sound  and 
you  will  note  that  there  is  no  vibration.  Now  make  the  sound 
of  v  and  prolong  it.  You  will  note  that  your  lower  lip  is  pressed 
against  your  upper  front  teeth  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the 
sound  of  the  voiceless  f.  However,  this  time  there  is  voice  ac- 
companying the  emission  of  air.  Feel  your  throat  as  you  make 
the  sound  and  you  will  note  that  this  time  there  is  vibration. 
This  same  voiced  and  unvoiced  relationship  exists  between  the 
pairs  of  sounds  p  and  b,  t  and  d,  k  and  g,  £  and  v,  s  and  z,  and 
sh  and  zh.  It  also  exists  between  the  pair  of  affricates  used, 
ch  and  j. 

These  two  affricates,  ch  as  in  search  and  j  as  in  edge,  hold 
about  the  same  position  in  consonants  as  do  diphthongs  in  the 
vowels  —  namely,  the  combination  of  two  individual  sounds  in 
a  manner  to  cause  them  to  be  identified  as  a  single  sound.  The 
ch  in  search  is  really  the  combination  of  t  and  sh.  If  we  say 
"  searsh,"  the  t  is  completely  absent.  Place,  now,  a  t  after  the 
r  sound,  or  the  u  sound  in  the  Eastern  dialect,  but  separate  the 
t  from  the  sh  in  pronunciation.  You  will  note  that  this  more 
closely  approximates  the  common  pronunciation  of  the  word 
when  the  t  is  entirely  omitted.  By  saying  the  word  in  this  man- 
ner over  and  over  quite  rapidly,  you  will  note  the  gradual  forma- 
tion of  the  standard  affricate  ch.  The  j  sound  in  edge  is  formed 
by  placing  the  d  in  front  of  the  zh  sound.  Webster  represents 
this  sound  by  both  dzh  and  j. 

Articulatory  Problems.  Accuracy  in  the  formation  of  the  in- 
dividual sounds  is  an  essential  part  of  good  articulation.  In 
general  the  conditions  which  cause  poor  articulation  are  func- 
tional; that  is,  inaccurate  activity  of  the  tongue,  lips,  and  jaw. 
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If  any  or  all  of  these  fail  to  articulate  or  to  assume  appropriate 
positions,  the  speech  produced  is  inaccurate.  Occasionally  an 
individual  has  poor  articulation  because  of  certain  physical 
defects,  but  unless  these  defects  are  of  a  major  nature  they 
can  be  compensated  for  by  appropriate  adjustment  of  the 
normal  speech  organs.  Backus  relates  an  extreme  situation 
which  was  successfully  met  by  teaching  proper  compensating 
movements : 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting  cases  within  the  author's  experience 
was  a  twelve-year-old  boy  who  had  to  have  the  left  half  and  tip  of 
his  tongue  removed  because  of  a  tumor  which  appeared  in  infancy. 
When  he  was  brought  to  the  clinic,  at  the  age  of  ten,  the  lip  sounds 
p,  b,  f,  v,  m,  and  w  were  substituted  for  all  other  consonant  sounds. 
There  was  no  organic  reason  why  he  could  not  make  the  back  tongue 
sounds  (k,  g,  ng),  yet  the  fact  remained  that  he  did  not  make  them, 
nor  did  he  use  the  tongue  much  even  for  vegetative  purposes.  Parents 
and  teachers  had  considered  the  case  hopeless.  The  question  for  the 
clinician,  however,  was  one  of  finding  adequate  compensations.  It  is 
well  known,  for  example,  that  many  people  use  the  blade  of  the  tongue 
instead  of  the  tip  for  producing  the  so-called  tongue-tip  sounds.  There 
seemed  no  reason,  therefore,  why  this  boy  could  not  learn  to  do  like- 
wise. Thus,  he  was  taught  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  the  tip 
of  his  tongue  by  using  the  blade  of  the  organ.  Even  for  the  th  sounds 
he  was  able  to  thrust  the  blade  forward  and  make  satisfactory  contact 
with  the  juncture  of  the  upper  and  lower  teeth.  The  back-tongue 
sounds,  of  course,  could  be  made  in  the  usual  way."  4 

Occasionally  it  is  interesting  to  examine  a  sentence  to  see  the 
probable  result  of  inactivity  of  certain  of  the  articulating  organs. 
Let  us  consider  the  sentence  "  Teaching  is  a  profession  of  oral 
communication  "  in  such  a  manner.  For  example,  if  we  limited 
the  tongue  activity  to  the  fewest  movements  possible  for  the 
formation  of  the  vowel  sounds,  we  would  have  something  like 
this  resulting:  "eiiaofeoofoa  mu  a  a  a,"  which  is  certainly 
not  intelligible.     If  we  limited  the  lip  movement  to  the  same 

4  Ollie  L.  Backus,  Speech  in  Education  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  and 
Co.,  1943)5  P-  142. 
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degree  but  permitted  full  tongue  movement,  we  would  have 
something  like  this:  "  Teaching  is  a  rosession  o  oral  cannuni- 
cation,"  which  is  much  better.  If  we  limited  all  jaw  movement 
but  permitted  the  other  articulating  organs  to  have  full  move- 
ment, the  sentence  would  be  quite  understandable  for  persons 
reasonably  close  to  the  speaker,  but  the  speech  would  hardly 
be  called  clear  or  pleasant. 

It  seems  obvious  that  the  tongue  is  probably  responsible  for 
most  poorly  articulated  speech.  Physically,  the  tongue  is  a 
mass  of  muscles  having  the  principal  point  of  control  near  the 
back.  It  is  attached  to  the  hyoid  bone,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
larynx,  to  the  jaw,  and  to  the  soft  palate.  Because  of  this  close 
relationship  with  other  parts  of  the  physical  equipment  used 
in  speech,  the  condition,  flexibility,  and  mobility  of  the  tongue 
are  of  vital  importance.  You  should  be  able  to  manipulate  your 
tongue  in  many  ways.  Some  practiced  individuals  can  even 
turn  the  blade  of  the  tongue  upside  down  in  the  mouth.  Get  a 
mirror  and  try  these:  thrust  the  tongue  well  out  of  the  mouth, 
bring  it  to  a  sharp  point,  relax  it  so  that  it  is  flat,  and  then  groove 
it  without  using  the  lips  as  guides;  bulge  the  tongue  outward 
by  pressing  the  point  first  against  the  inside  of  the  upper  teeth 
and  then  the  inside  of  the  lower  teeth.  These  are  good  exer- 
cises for  facile  speech. 

The  lips  must  be  mobile,  for  their  use  is  great  in  the  formation 
of  practically  every  speech  sound,  even  though  lack  of  their 
flexibility  can  be  compensated  for  by  additional  tongue  activity. 
Lip  laziness  is  one  of  the  greatest  sins  against  clear  and  accurate 
articulation.  Amateur  actors  are  frequently  advised,  "  Overdo 
your  lip  activity;  even  if  it  seems  that  you  are  exaggerating  at 
the  moment,  the  improvement  in  your  enunciation  will  offset 
every  other  effect." 

Jaw  movement  is  also  important,  for  both  voice  quality  and 
clear  articulation.  Persons  who  have  tight  jaws  often  have 
difficulty  in  accurate  vowel  and  diphthong  formations.    Lack  of 
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jaw  movement  like  lack  of  lip  movement  throws  an  additional 
burden  on  the  already  active  tongue.  For  good  speech  all  of 
the  speech  organs  should  perform  their  appropriate  tasks.  Per- 
sons to  whom  we  speak  will  listen  carefully  and  strive  to  under- 
stand what  we  say  if  they  are  especially  interested  even  though 
our  speech  might  be  difficult  to  follow  and  be  somewhat  unintel- 
ligible; but  because  we  are  teachers  we  should  not  enlarge  the 
problem  of  conducting  class  by  poor  articulation.  Pupils  can- 
not be  expected  to  listen  ardently  to  teachers  whom  they  can- 
not understand. 

One  of  the  most  common  offenders  of  clear  articulation  is  the 
lisp,  which  should  be  one  of  the  easiest  speech  defects  to  remove. 
There  have  been  recorded  by  certain  students  of  the  lisp  over 
one  hundred  different  types,  but  these  all  have  as  their  basis 
the  poorly  formed  sibilant.  The  better  s  or  z  is  made  by  ap- 
proximating the  teeth,  letting  the  sides  of  the  tongue  fasten 
against  the  upper  gums,  grooving  the  tongue  and  letting  the 
point  approach,  not  touch,  the  lower  gum,  or  turn  down  slightly 
behind  the  alveolar  ridge  toward  the  upper  front  teeth.  It  must 
not  touch  the  upper  teeth. 

The  lisp  may  be  from  such  physical  or  organic  causes  as  miss- 
ing teeth,  malocclusion,  or  tongue-tie.  Under  such  conditions 
you  can  usually  compensate  for  the  physical  condition.  Usually 
the  necessary  compensatory  movements  are  found  by  attempt- 
ing to  reproduce  the  correctly  formed  s  of  someone  else.  Much 
speech  improvement  is  based  on  trial  and  error. 

The  lisp  may  be  caused  by  a  lazy,  poorly  controlled  tongue, 
but  the  probability  is  that  it  results  from  a  habit  formed  earlier 
in  childhood.  It  is  hardly  believable,  but  unfortunately  true, 
that  some  parents  encourage  a  lisp  in  certain  of  their  children 
because  they  think  it  sounds  cute.  If  you  as  a  teacher  possess 
a  lisp,  and  if  you  are  liked  by  your  children,  they  will  copy  it. 
Get  rid  of  it  first. 

The  two  principal  kinds  of  lisps  are  represented  as : 
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Thithter  Thuthan  ith  patht  theven  yearth  old. 
Shishter  Shushan  ish  pasht  sheven  yearsh  old. 

Surveys  made  in  some  of  the  major  universities  show  that 
lisping  is  the  most  frequent  defect  in  college  students'  speech. 
A  large  eastern  university  found  that  approximately  90%  of 
its  students  had  some  type  of  sibilant  difficulty.  A  large  middle- 
western  university  reported  that  the  s  distortion  was  three  times 
more  frequent  than  any  other  defect,  and  that  the  quality  of  the 
articulation  of  40%  of  the  senior  students  was  "  below  ade- 
quate." This  condition  would  not  exist  if  all  of  us  as  classroom 
teachers  would  do  our  part  with  the  speech  of  our  students. 

Sound  substitutions  account  for  the  majority  of  the  other 
speech  problems.  This  includes  the  wide  range  from  "  wed 
wose  "  for  red  rose  to  "  berl  "  for  boil. 

Quite  frequently  a  series  of  sounds  cause  difficulty  in  articu- 
lation. These  may  be  caused  by  the  inactivity  of  some  phase 
of  the  articulatory  equipment.  Lip  activity  affects  all  vowels 
and  principally  the  consonants  p,  b,  w,  v,  f ,  and  m. 

Tongue  activity  affects  all  vowels  and  principally  the  con- 
sonants t,  d,  n,  1,  r,  s,  z,  sh,  y,  th,  k,  g,  and  ng. 

Velum  activity  affects  the  quality  of  all  vowels  and  prin- 
cipally the  consonants  k,  g,  and  ng. 

Lip  activity  may  be  tested  by  watching  the  activity  and 
listening  to  the  quality  of  the  sounds  in  such  sentences  as: 

Peter,  Peter,  Pumpkin-eater 
Had  a  wife  and  couldn't  keep  'her. 

If  Pistol  Packing  Mama  packed  a  pistol,  where  is  the  pistol  that 
Pistol  Packing  Mama  packed? 

The  music  wailed  while  we  pumped  vigorously. 

We  would,  you  see,  find  me  two  fans. 

Five-fifths  is  more  than  eleven-twelfths. 
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Tongue  activity  may  be  tested  with  such  sentences  as : 
Betty  didn't  nod  to  little  Susan  as  she  ran  across  the  yard. 

Twenty  terribly  tedious,  tiresome  talkers  told  the  inattentive  audi- 
ence how  to  live  their  lives. 

The  brittle  bottle  rattled. 

Note  carefully  that  the  student  does  not  carry  over  the  ing 
effect  to  the  next  word  as  "  stampinggon  "  "  bell-ringger." 

The  young  king  kept  stamping  on  the  ground. 
Running  around  the  house  he  caught  the  bell-ringer. 

The  most  frequent  of  sound  substitutions  other  than  vowels 
and  the  sibilants  involve  t,  1,  r,  th,  and  ng.  We  shall  discuss 
each  of  these  individually. 

The  consonant  t  is  voiceless,  made  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
pressed  against  the  alveolar  ridge  with  sufficient  pressure  to  close 
all  breath.  When  the  tongue  is  pulled  away  sharply,  the  ex- 
pelled air  gives  a  plosive  sound.  This  must  be  done  sharply  to 
avoid  any  hissing  effect.  When  the  t  is  given  voice  it  becomes 
a  d,  and  little  becomes  "  liddle."  The  only  time  the  tongue 
should  touch  the  teeth  in  making  the  t  is  when  it  occurs  imme- 
diately before  the  th  as  in  at  that. 

Some  persons  who  have  never  learned  the  g  or  k  sounds  well 
will  use  the  t  substitution;  as  in  "  tlass  "  for  class  or  "  dlass  " 
for  glass.  Of  greater  vulgarity  is  the  t  or  d  substitution  for  th 
as  in  "  dat "  and  "  tought."  This  is  usually  not  a  good  t  but 
rather  a  poor  th. 

Check  the  use  of  the  t  in  its  various  locations,  in  such  words 
as:  tie,  tell,  time,  top,  cotton,  brittle,  seated,  out,  eat,  foot,  late. 

Try  a  sentence  such  as : 

The  class  tried  to  take  the  sentimental  attitude  out  of  its  glass 
collecting. 
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The  consonant  1  is  the  voiced  sound  made  by  pressing  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  same  spot  used  for  t  and  d  but  let- 
ting the  sides  of  the  tongue  lower  to  allow  the  sound  to  pass 
between  the  tongue  and  teeth  and  down  and  out  through  the 
mouth  under  the  front  of  the  tongue.  The  sound  should  be  clear 
and  liquid  in  nature.  Persons  who  have  difficulties  with  this 
sound  should  be  observed  closely  for  the  nature  of  the  1  pro- 
duced and  the  position  of  the  tongue  in  the  course  of  the  pro- 
duction —  it  should  not  be  nasal. 

If  the  lips  are  rounded  and  the  tongue  allowed  to  become 
flat,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  1  to  become  like  w.  Certain 
comedians  cash  in  on  this  as  they  do  on  all  sound  substitutions. 

If  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  turned  back  and  the  underside  is 
pressed  against  the  hard  palate  the  1  is  heavy  and  unmusical. 

The  tongue  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  so  relaxed  that  the 
back  of  the  tongue  drops  back  and  the  tip  becomes  detached 
from  the  alveolar  ridge.  If  it  breaks  too  far,  the  sound  may  be- 
come o  as  in  "  miok  "  for  milk.  Test  your  1  with  sentences 
such  as: 

Lilting  lithely  and  lazily  the  royal  ruler  leaped. 
The  milk  bottle  still  lies  where  Alice  left  it. 

The  consonant  r  is  the  most  crucial  sound  made  by  the  human 
race.  There  are  ten  different  r's  recognized  in  the  1938  Inter- 
national Phonetic  Alphabet.  Professor  Roy  Mitchell  of  New 
York  University  says  that  the  r  is  the  master  position  of  the 
tongue  in  any  language. 

With  certain  orientals  the  use  of  the  American  r  and  1  is  very 
difficult,  yet  it  can  help  to  identify  the  races,  for  the  Chinese 
have  trouble  with  the  r,  and  tend  to  substitute  the  1  for  it ;  while 
the  Japanese  have  trouble  with  the  1  and  tend  to  substitute  the 
r  for  it.  Some  Chinese,  who  natively  speak  some  of  the  lower 
dialects,  pronounce  the  English  r  in  such  a  way  that  we  hear 
"  velly  "  instead  of  very.    The  r  of  the  Japanese  is  basically  the 
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result  of  trying  to  pronounce  the  1  with  the  tongue  held  in  the 
r  position.  We  hear  an  r  because  it  sounds  to  us  more  like  an 
r  than  like  an  1. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  many  English  speakers  to  sub- 
stitute d  for  the  r.  Frequently  the  r  is  little  more  than  a  tongue 
tap  on  the  roof  of  the  mouth  so  that  very  becomes  to  our  ears 
"  vedy." 

The  r  is  dropped  completely  from  words  where  it  precedes 
consonants  in  the  Southern  British  and  Eastern  and  Southern 
dialects  of  the  United  States.  Many  Eastern  speakers,  how- 
ever, place  an  r  between  words  when  one  ends  in  a  vocal  sound 
and  the  next  one  starts  with  a  vowel  such  as  "  idea  (r)  of." 
And  in  other  sections  where  the  General  American  dialect  pre- 
vails many  speakers  make  the  r  so  heavy  in  words  such  as 
"  manner  "that  it  smears  all  other  sounds. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  possibilities  of  r,  some  people  have  diffi- 
culty in  producing  the  sound.  In  general,  it  should  be  formed 
for  American  speech  by  raising  the  tip  of  the  tongue  toward 
the  gums  and  curling  it  back  slightly  as  the  voiced  sound  it 
is  made.  The  sides  of  the  tongue  are  in  slight  contact  with 
the  edge  of  the  upper  side  teeth. 

Check  the  use  of  the  r  in  such  sentences  as: 

Read  the  results  of  the  research  to  yourself. 
Carry  the  roses  to  the  farm  by  the  fair  grounds. 
Pride  and  Prejudice. 

The  consonant  sound  th  is  voiced  in  such  words  as  there  and 
voiceless  in  such  words  as  thought.  The  sound  is  made  by  forc- 
ing the  breath  between  the  tongue  and  teeth.  There  is  no  rule 
for  determining  when  the  sound  is  voiced  and  when  it  is  voice- 
less. This  has  to  be  learned  in  individual  words.  The  sound 
is  made  by  letting  the  tip  of  the  tongue  rest  lightly  against  the 
back  or  edge  of  the  upper  teeth,  or  it  may  protrude  slightly  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  teeth. 
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The  d  or  t  sound  that  is  so  used  by  some  people  that  we  say 
their  pronunciation  of  the  words  this  and  that  are  "  dis  "  and 
"  dat  "  usually  is  the  result  of  forcing  the  tongue  so  far  forward 
that  a  complete  stop,  like  t  or  d,  is  made;  actually,  instead  of 
the  clear  t  or  d  which  results  from  tongue-tip  contact  with  the 
alveolar  ridge,  the  sound  is  dull  and  heavy.  At  times,  however, 
some  persons  do  actually  substitute  a  true  t  or  d  for  the  th. 
Either  case  is  to  be  condemned.  As  has  been  mentioned,  these 
th  sounds  occasionally  are  substituted  for  s  or  z,  with  resultant 
lisping. 

The  following  are  rather  difficult  tests  for  the  th : 

Theophilus  Thistle,  the  thistle  sifter,  thrust  three  thousand  thistles 
through  the  thick  of  his  thumb. 

The  width  of  the  board  was  one  fifth  of  the  length. 

The  nasal  ng  is  a  sound  in  itself,  not  a  combination  of  n  and 
g.  The  nasal  n  is  made  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  in  the  t 
position  and  the  velum  down.  The  consonant  sound  g  is  made 
with  tongue-back  up  with  the  velum  up.  The  nasal  ng  is  made 
with  the  tongue-back  up  and  the  velum  down. 

There  are  two  primary  problems  related  to  this  sound.  First, 
the  substitution  of  n  for  the  ng ;  and  second,  the  carry-over  of 
the  g  if  there  is  a  following  vowel. 

Consider  those  conditions  in  these  sentences : 

Sing  a  song  of  sixpence. 

He  sang  while  bringing  up  the  anchor  with  a  bang. 

The  omission  of  sounds  may  result  from  any  one  or  more  of 
several  causes.  The  hearing  may  not  be  acute,  with  the  result 
that  the  person  may  never  hear  all  of  the  sounds  the  words  con- 
tain. Further,  speech  equipment  may  be  sluggish  and  not  well 
under  control,  which  would  make  accurate  reproduction  of  cer- 
tain sound  combinations  difficult.  Careless  speech  is  not  too 
infrequent   even   with   radio   speakers,   who   say   "  genmen," 
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"  gawgraphy,"  "  goverment,"  "  importan,"  "  ast,"  and  the  like. 
Those  of  us  as  schoolteachers  who  allow  children  to  go  through 
our  classes  forming  such  habits  are  doing  so  because  we  are 
grossly  misinformed  about  the  better  speech  habits,  because 
our  hearing  is  impaired,  or  because  we  are  too  involved  in  rou- 
tine duties  to  see  the  problem  which  faces  these  people. 

Omission  of  sounds  not  only  makes  speech  difficult  to  under- 
stand, gives  the  impression  of  "  mushy  mouths,"  but  also  fre- 
quently leads  to  ambiguity  of  meaning.  Consider,  for  instance, 
the  following  sentences : 

Day  out  of  the  cold  ground,     (coal  ground?) 
They  are  many  different  sects,     (sex?) 
The  crime  moved  me.    (cry?) 

The  following  sentences  are  made  up  of  words  in  which 
sounds  are  frequently  omitted.  Check  yourself  carefully.  Do 
you  have  the  habit  of  leaving  sounds  out  of  words? 

1.  The  English  duke  kept  artists  as  his  guests. 

2.  Tuesday,  February  the  fifth,  a  new  government  started. 

3.  It's  really  ridiculous  to  let  a  sophomore  battle  geometry. 

4.  The  breadths  were  figured  in  twelfths. 

5.  The  temperature  in  the  Arctic  is  generally  cruel. 

These  are  not  real  tongue  twisters;  they  merely  represent 
words  which  will  probably  be  difficult  for  persons  who  fre- 
quently omit  sounds.    Compare  them  with  the  following: 

Rubber  buggy  bumpers  bump  buggy  rubbers. 
Around  the  rugged  rock  the  ragged  rascal  ran. 
The  pretty  frisky  playful  fellow  plunged. 
A  knapsack  strap  stuck  by  thistle  sticks. 

Pronunciation.  Pronunciation  is  the  sound  pattern  of  a  word 
when  spoken;  articulation  is  the  formation  of  the  individual 
sounds  which  constitute  the  pattern.  Obviously  a  good  pronun- 
ciation cannot  result  unless  there  is  good  articulation  of  the 
individual  speech  sounds.    An  accurate  pronunciation  of  words 
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does  not  require  a  pedantic  approach.  The  mispronunciation 
of  a  word  or  so  may  not  seem  to  be  vital,  but  the  teacher's  repu- 
tation is  at  times  dependent  upon  her  pronunciation.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  are  too  many  "  authorities  "  on  pronunciation, 
each  willing  to  condemn  when  a  pronunciation  different  from 
his  concept  is  advanced. 

Our  best  source  for  the  acceptable  pronunciation  of  a  word  is 
the  dictionary;  but  a  dictionary  does  not  attempt  to  establish 
itself  as  the  authority  on  pronunciation.  It  aims,  instead,  to 
"  record  so  far  as  possible  the  pronunciation  prevailing  in  the 
best  present  usage."  This  prevailing  pronunciation  is  that  used 
by  the  educated  and  cultured  people  to  whom  the  language  is 
vernacular.  When  we  consult  a  dictionary  for  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  a  word,  we  are  not  seeking  the  correct  way  to  pronounce 
it;  rather,  we  are  seeking  to  find  how  it  is  pronounced  by  edu- 
cated persons  who  use  it  in  their  speech. 

We  must  learn  a  tolerance  for  the  pronunciation  of  others. 
We  say  d-lu'mi-ntzm,  but  our  friend  insists  that  it  is  al'u-min'- 
iwm.  We  look  it  up  to  find  we  were  both  "  correct,"  if  we  each 
knew  the  spelling  of  the  word  we  are  using.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  speaking  about  ma-ter'i-al,  but  frequent  radio  bulletins 
discuss  materiel'.  When  we  look  the  words  up  in  the  diction- 
ary, we  discover  that  nearly  the  same  pronunciation  refers  to 
two  distinct  words  with  different  meanings.  But  what  about 
"  aerial  "?  This  careful  announcer  says  a-e'ri-al,  but  that  com- 
mentator, who  is  also  usually  right,  says  ar'i-al.  Who  is  "  cor- 
rect"? They  both  are.  Which  shall  we  use?  Shall  we  say 
ask  or  ask?  Shall  we  say  nether  or  nither?  According  to  the 
dictionary  record  we  may  use  either  or  both.  But  how  silly 
would  be  our  speech  if  we  should  say:  "  We  should  ither  ask 
both  or  nether  will  pass."  We  should  certainly  try  to  be  con- 
sistent even  if  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  did  say  that  consistency 
is  the  "  hob-goblin  of  little  minds." 

Maybe  we  should  always  choose  the  first  pronunciation  given 
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in  the  dictionary.  "  One  had  to  be  first;  so  certainly  the  most 
common  is  listed  first."  Most  common  to  whom?  Or,  to  what 
section  of  the  country?  What  about  the  other  sections  of  the 
country,  especially  if  we  happen  to  live  in  or  be  from  another 
section?  The  following  pronunciations  are  listed  first  in  the 
Second  Edition  of  the  Merriam  Webster  unabridged  dictionary: 
neth'er,  fet'ish,  gres,  pekan',  ro'deo,  abdo'men,  mkwi'ri.  Are 
these  the  ways  you  and  your  friends  pronounce  them?  The 
explanatory  note  in  this  dictionary  says,  "  When  two  or  more 
pronunciations  are  recorded,  the  general  rule  has  been  to  place 
first  the  one  that  has  been  selected  as  preferable.  Each  form 
entered,  however,  has  the  support  of  good  usage,  and  in  some 
cases  this  usage  is  nearly  or  quite  equally  divided." 

Very  often  we  hesitate  to  accept  one  of  the  pronunciations 
given.  Consider  the  following  words;  check  their  pronuncia- 
tions. Do  you  agree  that  all  pronunciations  given  suit  your  en- 
vironment? 


scenic 

penalize 

inveigle 

data 

gratis 

tomato 

water 

wash 

Mary 

apricot 

brougham 

acoustic 

sloth 

betrothed 

off 

dog 

khaki 

gala 

vase 

bomb 

college 

If  someone  were  to  say,  "  The  ad'ult  was  aj'il,"  we  probably 
would  object  strenuously;  yet  the  dictionary  offers  those  pro- 
nunciations as  acceptable.  A  certain  professor  in  statistics,  a 
recognized  authority  in  research,  consistently  says  data.  This, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  dictionary  records  the  pronunciation 
as  such.  As  teachers  or  prospective  teachers  we  should  learn 
tolerance  for  the  pronunciation  of  others;  it  is  such  a  flexible 
and  variable  thing. 

If  you  grew  up  in  a  single  community,  the  probability  is  that 
your  pronunciation  habits  are  those  of  that  community.    If  you 
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use  such  pronuncations  as  "  far  "  for  "  fire  "  or  "  fo  "  for 
"  four  "  or  "  water  "  for  "  water  "  or  "  nathing  "  for  "  nothing/' 
the  chances  are  you  will  be  recognized  by  phoneticians  as  be- 
longing to  your  specific  community.  If  the  speech  of  that 
community  is  too  different  from  the  speech  of  the  major  dialect 
area  in  which  the  community  is  located,  then  the  dialect  or 
speech  is  classed  as  provincial.  Provincial  speech  is  undesir- 
able as  is  provincial  dress.  The  hermit  who  leaves  his  moun- 
tain home  but  brings  with  him  his  long  hair,  his  staff,  and  his 
flowing  robe  is  not  a  normal  member  of  society. 

Throughout  the  United  States  there  are  nearly  as  many  di- 
alects as  there  are  communities,  but  most  of  these  dialects  do 
not  vary  greatly  from  the  major  area  dialect.  Yet,  it  is  difficult 
for  a  person  to  move  from  one  community  to  another  without 
noticing  the  changes  in  speech  patterns,  and  having  his  own 
speech  noted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  community.  Even 
though  it  is  generally  accepted  that  there  are  three  broad  ter- 
ritorial dialects  known  as  Eastern,  which  is  chiefly  common  to 
New  England  and  to  some  of  the  residents  of  New  York  city, 
Southern,  which  is  heard  primarily  in  the  Old  South,  and  Gen- 
eral American,  which  is  spoken  throughout  the  area  west  of  the 
Hudson  River  and  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  it  is  also 
admitted  that  colloquial  or  familiar  speech  within  each  of  these 
areas  varies  as  much  as  do  the  major  dialects  from  each  other. 
Efforts  which  have  been  made  to  select  any  one  dialect  as  stand- 
ard for  the  nation  have  failed.  We  should  not,  of  course,  favor 
the  development  of  provincial  speech,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  we 
should  support  any  effort  to  call  the  speech  of  one  class  superior 
to  that  of  others. 

Assimilation,  or  the  process  by  which  one  sound  is  made  to 
resemble  a  neighboring  sound,  is  strong  in  American  speech. 
The  articulation,  or  the  manner  in  which  the  individual  sounds 
are  formed,  is  effected  to  the  degree  that  the  pronunciation  of 
the  word  is  varied.     The  history  of  the  pronunciation  of  the 
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English  language  shows  a  constant  drift  toward  simplification. 
In  Chaucer's  time  words  were  pronounced  as  they  were  spelled 
(or  spelled  as  they  were  pronounced),  and,  as  there  was  stand- 
ardization of  neither  pronunciation  nor  spelling,  there  was  a 
variety  of  both.  A  word  like  knight  was  so  pronounced,  the  k 
and  the  gh  both  receiving  full  value.  When  printing  was  intro- 
duced in  the  fifteenth  century,  spelling  tended  to  become  more 
standard,  but  our  pronunciation  continued  to  simplify  itself. 
Under  our  present  methods  of  pronunciation  it  is  hard  to  justify 
the  retention  of  such  spellings  as  thorough,  tough,  tongue,  gnaw, 
psalm,  climb,  and  knee.  With  such  words  as  these,  no  one  at- 
tempts to  follow  the  spelling  with  his  pronunciation;  but  there 
is  some  such  tendency  to  do  so  in  such  words  as  grandpa,  hand- 
some, forehead,  handkerchief,  and  hiccough.  Most  speakers 
say  granpa  or  grampa,  hansome,  fore'ed,  hawgkerchif,  and  hic- 
cup. There  is,  however,  a  limit  to  the  freedom  allowed  by  good 
usage.  It  is  approved  to  say  milyun,  but  not  Minneyapolus. 
One  may  say  goway  but  not  gowup.  The  line  of  least  resistance 
can  easily  lead  to  careless  speech. 

The  tendency  toward  assimilation  also  accounts  for  the  rela- 
tionship of  voiced  and  voiceless  sounds  in  the  formation  of  past 
tenses  and  plurals.  If  the  last  sound  of  a  regular  verb  is  voiced, 
the  past  tense  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  d  pronounced  as  d 
(please,  pleased) ;  if  the  last  sound  is  voiceless,  the  past  tense 
is  formed  by  the  addition  of  d  pronounced  as  t  (place,  plact). 
You  will  note  that  the  last  sound  of  please  is  z  (pleaz).  This  z 
is  voiced,  so  we  have  pleazd.  You  will  note  that  the  last  sound 
of  place  is  s  (plas).  This  s  is  voiceless,  so  we  have  plast  as  the 
pronunciation.  Similarly  with  the  plurals  of  nouns;  for  ex- 
ample, dogs  (dogz),  cats  (cats). 

There  is  yet  another  type  of  assimilation  that  is  approved  by 
most  speakers.  This  is  the  tendency  of  s,  z,  t,  d,  when  followed 
by  the  y,  or  the  u  sound  when  the  first  element  is  the  y,  to  be- 
come sh  or  zh.     For  example,  instead  of  vis-i-on,  we  have 
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vizhon,  rat-i-o  is  rasho,  nat-ure  is  natshure,  right-eous  is 
rightshus.  This  is  not  a  rule,  for  note  such  exceptions  as 
beauteous,  piteous,  immediate.  And  then  there  are  such  words 
and  phrases  as  literature,  education,  did  you,  and  won't  you, 
which  vary  in  pronunciation  from  person  to  person.  Which  is 
correct?  That  which  "  now  prevails  among  the  educated  and 
cultured  people  to  whom  the  language  is  vernacular,"  says  our 
dictionary. 

When  the  principle  of  assimilation  is  carried  to  an  extreme, 
the  speech  becomes  slovenly  and  careless.  It  is  difficult  to 
point  the  difference  between  excessive  assimilation  and  the  gen- 
eral omission  of  sounds  within  syllables.  "  Lemme  see  it  "  is  a 
direct  substitution  of  an  m  for  the  t.  This  substitution  results 
from  the  assimilation  tendency.  If  we  refer  to  the  consonant 
chart,  we  will  see  that  the  t  is  voiceless  and  tongue-point.  The 
m  that  follows  the  t,  the  m  in  me,  is  voiced  and  bilabial.  The 
e  that  precedes  the  t  is  also  voiced.  To  say  lemme  requires  less 
effort  to  say  than  let  me,  for  the  voice  is  continued  and  the 
tongue  can  remain  in  the  vowel  position.  "  Les  see  it  "  is  in  the 
same  category;  so  are  "  gimme,"  "  twelth,"  and  "  ast."  There 
are  many  authorities  who  support  the  point  of  view  which  we 
wish  to  emphasize;  namely,  the  assimilation  of  sounds  is  good 
speech  if  that  assimilation  is  not  carried  to  an  extreme.  Ken- 
yon  says, 

"  The  tendency  to  assimilation  as  a  result  of  the  various  sound  junc- 
tions that  are  made  in  daily  speech  is  always  present.  The  necessity 
of  making  ourselves  understood,  as  well  as  a  conservative  desire  not 
to  mispronounce,  exercises  a  restraining  influence  on  the  tendency,  and 
prevents  many  changes  which  would  otherwise  proceed  more  rapidly 
in  the  language,  tending  to  obscure  the  identity  of  some  words.  Our 
attitude  toward  assimilation  must  be  determined  by  judgment,  by  ob- 
servation of  the  actual  habits  of  people  who  are  accepted  as  speaking 
well,  and  by  a  desire  to  speak  clearly  without  being  artificial.  Too 
much  avoidance  of  the  common  assimilation  of  current  good  usage, 
such  as  insistence  of  meet-you,  don't-you,  nat-your,  edyoucation,  in- 
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stead  of  meetshu,  don'tshu,  natshur,  edzhucation,  is  pedantic,  while 
too  liberal  surrender  to  the  tendency  results  in  careless  or  solvenly 
utterance."  5 

Gradation  is  another  practice  which  is  deeply  embedded  in 
the  American  speech.  This  is  the  tendency  of  certain  vowels 
in  the  unaccented  syllables  to  become  obscure  or  neutral.  Be- 
cause the  spelling  of  the  words  is  retained,  some  persons  feel 
that  the  pronunciation  values  should  likewise  be  retained,  but 
such  is  not  good  speech.  This  general  change  in  vowel  value 
can  be  recognized  in  the  following  pairs : 

Accented  Syllable  Unaccented  Syllable 

manly  postman 

lent    .  silent 

impose  imposition 

tune  fortune 

guard  blackguard 

day  Monday 

son  Wilson 

This  tendency,  which  becomes  a  necessity  for  good  speech, 
is  sometimes  difficult  for  persons  who  are  very  anxious  to  be 
right.  There  has  been  much  error  learned  by  pupils  who  have 
been  taught  to  read  aloud  by  well-meaning  but  poorly  informed 
teachers.  Mulgrave  expresses  the  point  of  view  taken  by  prac- 
tically every  teacher  of  speech  when  she  says: 

"  Many  teachers,  in  an  attempt  to  have  students  read  carefully  and 
distinctly,  place  too  much  stress  on  words  that  should  be  weak,  thereby 
losing  the  rhythm  of  English  speech.  Children  and  foreigners  are 
likely  to  have  difficulty  in  subordinating  these  words  because  in  printed 
form  they  always  look  the  same.  .  .  .  Another  fallacy  that  has  had  a 
detrimental  effect  on  the  fluency  of  speech  has  arisen  from  the  use  of 
contracted  forms.  Contractions  are  really  weak  forms  and  are  essen- 
tial in  the  speaking  of  connected  English.  Many  persons  have  been 
taught  that  contractions  are  vulgar.  This  fallacious  rule  probably  is 
an  outgrowth  of  the  rule  that  contractions  are  not  used  in  formal  writ- 

5  John  S.  Kenyon,  American  Pronunciation  (Ann  Arbor:  George  Wahr, 
1935),  P-  75- 
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ten  English.    Contractions  and  weak  forms  are  not  vulgar  in  connected 
speech  and  should  be  used  whenever  occasion  demands."  6 

Kenyon  further  emphasizes  the  place  of  gradation  in  speech, 

"  Observe  that  one  unstressed  form  of  have  (ov)  in  cultivated 
speech  is  exactly  like  the  usual  unstressed  form  of  of  (ov).  Hence 
when  the  schoolboy  writes  /  wouldn't  of  gone,  he  is  not  making  a  mis- 
take in  grammar,  but  merely  in  spelling.  The  two  expressions  / 
wouldn't  have  gone  and  /  wouldn't  of  gone  are  exactly  alike  in  stand- 
ard pronunciation.  To  pronounce  have  and  of  differently  in  sentences 
that  require  the  unstressed  forms,  would  be  a  worse  blunder  than  to 
misspell  have."  7 

Parrish  takes  the  same  point  of  view  in  discussing  the  teach- 
er's pronunciation.    He  says, 

"  No  one  who  really  knows  English  will  pronounce  a  distinct  and 
in  such  phrases  as  ham  and  eggs,  up  and  down,  or  a  distinct  do  in  How 
do  they  look?  or  a  distinct  have  in  I'm  sure  the  men  have  seen  it.  To 
insist  upon  a  strong  pronunciation  in  such  cases  is  to  violate  the 
essential  nature  of  English  speech.  Such  speech  deserves  the  epithet 
"  school-marm  English  "  leveled  against  it  by  H.  L.  Mencken  and 
others."  8 

It  is  doubtful  that  any  authority  in  the  field  of  speech  or 
pronunciation  presents  a  point  of  view  which  varies  from  those 
quoted,  but  in  spite  of  this  many  of  our  children  are  taught  to 
say  "  Jack  and  Jill  went  up  thee  hill,"  or  other  sentences  in  the 
same  manner.  Even  many  radio  announcers  defy  the  dictionary 
comment  that  such  pronunciations  as  Sat-er-da  and  yes-ter-da 
are  "  confined  to  solemn  or  other  very  deliberate  style,"  and 
insist  on  saying  Sun-da,  Mon-da,  Tues-da,  and  the  like.  Teach- 
ers need  tolerance  of  pronunciation,  but  also  they  need  knowl- 
edge of  the  recommended  tendencies  and  procedures. 

This  and  the  preceding  chapter  have  offered  certain  general 

6  Dorothy  I.  Mulgrave,  Speech  for  the  Classroom  Teacher  (New  York:  Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc.,  1936),  pp.  79-80. 

7  Kenyon,  op.  cit.,  p.  105. 

8  W.  M.  Parrish,  The  Teacher's  Speech  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers, 
1939)-  P-  92. 
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principles  underlying  good  speech.  These  principles  may  be  of 
interest  but  they  are  of  little  practical  value  unless  some  pro- 
cedure is  followed  to  make  use  of  them.  The  charts  which  fol- 
low are  provided  that  you  may  have  some  summarizing  plan  for 
the  examination  of  speech. 

Chart  No.  I 

General  Speech  Diagnosis 

Voice:  (Write  Good,  Fair,  Average,  Bad,  or  some  similar  word 
in  the  appropriate  blank.  If  possible,  suggest  the  specific 
condition) 

Quality:   General  Timbre  :   Breathy  . , 

Husky ,  Hoarse ,  Strident , 

Guttural ,  Nasal ,  Denasal , 

Twang 

Pitch:  Pitch  level ,  Range  ,  Inflection 


Time:  Rate ,  Pauses ,  Duration 

Rhythm 

Loudness:  General 


Articulation  : 

Vowel  quality 

Tongue  activity ,  as  evidenced 

by  the  character  of  t ,  d ,  1 ,  r ,  sibilants 


Mobility  of  lips ,  as  evidenced  by 

character  of  p ,  b ,  w ,  f ,  v ,  combina- 
tions of  oo-e-00 ,  e-oo-e . 

Jaw  activity 


Sound  substitutions 
Sound  omissions 


Inasmuch  as  it  may  be  advantageous  to  have  more  detailed 
charts  for  voice  and  articulation,  the  following  two  are  offered. 
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Voice  Analysis  Chart 

General  Judgment:  Place  a  check  mark  on  the  line  below 
at  the  point  which  you  feel  best  describes  the  over-all  character 
of  the  voice.  If  the  voice  needs  no  remedial  attention,  place 
the  check  mark  between  4  and  5  according  to  the  degree  of  ex- 
cellence. If  the  voice  needs  remedial  attention,  place  the  check 
mark  between  1  and  4  at  the  point  which  in  your  opinion  best 
indicates  the  degree  of  imperfection. 

Deficient  Perfect 


Deficiencies  :  If  the  voice  has  been  rated  less  than  4,  place 
a  check  mark  in  the  appropriate  space  or  spaces  below  to  indi- 
cate the  character  of  the  deficiency. 

Thin  Monotonous 

Weak  Infantile 

Muffled  Uninfected 

Nasal  . Pitch  inappropriate 

Denasal  Rate  inappropriate 

Husky  Loudness  inappropriate 

Hoarse  Vowels  too  staccato 

Guttural  Vowels  too  prolonged 

Breathy  Phrasing  faulty 

Strident  Rhythm  jerky 

Causes:  The  deficiencies  of  voice  which  have  been  checked 
are  probably  due  to  the  following  conditions : 

Tight  jaw  Faulty  breathing 

Tense  throat  Incorrect  resonance 

Poorly  controlled  lips  Bad  tone  placement 

Inactive  tongue  Psychological  reasons 

Poorly  controlled  velum  Physical  anomalies 
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Articulation  Analysis 

As  the  first  of  the  following  selections  is  read,  you  are  to  be 
concerned  primarily  with  individual  speech  sounds.  In  the  sec- 
ond selection  you  are  to  be  concerned  with  certain  sound  blends 
and  combinations.  Check  the  sounds  in  the  list  below  each  se- 
lection which  are  inaccurately  produced. 

The  apple  trees  are  in  bloom  now.  All  the  birds  are  singing  in  the 
branches.  The  thrush  and  the  robin  are  building  nests  in  the  oak  tree. 
Girls  and  boys  join  in  gathering  up  the  old  leaves  and  burning  them. 
Our  dog  is  running  around  and  barking  eagerly.  We  find  violets 
under  the  tangled  dead  leaves.  They  are  just  tight  buds  now,  but  will 
soon  open  in  the  hot  sun.  Did  you  ever  try  to  find  violets  in  the  spring? 
Did  you  ever  watch  them  when  they  opened? 


.a  as  in  apples 
.a  as  in  all 
_r  as  in  robin 
_s  as  in  trees 


_ng  as  in  singing 
_oi  as  in  join 


-ou  as  in  now 
-th  as  in  thrush 
.ur  as  in  burning 
J  as  in  find 
_t  as  in  tight 
_v  as  in  violets 


.th  as  in  under  the 
_s  as  in  soon 
_w  as  in  watch 
_ng  as  in  tangled 
_d  as  in  did 
_wh  as  in  when 


The  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring  are  lovely.  The  shy  violets 
creep  out  from  under  the  grass.  Small  boys  climb  high  up  in  the 
peach  trees  to  pull  down  the  pretty  blossoms.  They  are  bringing 
down  their  roller  skates  from  the  attic.  Baseball  and  other  outdoor 
sports  now  begin.  The  girls'  play  is  more  gentle  but  they  have  just  as 
much  fun.  They  play  house  under  the  trees.  The  children  ask  for 
more  dessert  at  suppertime  and  eat  the  last  piece  of  cake.  After  a 
hard  day  of  playing  in  the  fresh  air,  they  are  glad  to  go  to  bed  early. 
They  sleep  well  on  these  nights  in  spring. 


_fl  as  in  flowers 
_gr  as  in  grass 
_tr  as  in  trees 
_sk  as  in  skates 
_tl  as  in  gentle 
jsk  as  in  ask 
_sl  as  in  sleep 


_bl  as  in  bloom 
.sm  as  in  small 
_pr  as  in  pretty 
_sp  as  in  sports 
.st  as  in  just 
_f r  as  in  fresh 
_ts  as  in  nights 


_cr  as  m  creep 
_cl  as  in  climb 
_br  as  in  bring 
_pl  as  in  play 
_nd  as  in  under 
_gl  as  in  glad 
.spr  as  in  spring 
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Frequently  it  is  desirable  to  collect  and  use  sentences  which 
emphasize  certain  specific  sounds.  Following  are  two  groups 
of  such  sentences.  In  the  first  group  we  are  more  concerned 
with  the  articulating  organ  necessary  for  the  production  of  the 
sounds.  In  the  second  group  we  are  more  interested  in  the 
accuracy  of  the  sound  than  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  pro- 
duced. 

Mainly  tongue  sounds: 

Suddenly  seaward  swept  the  squall. 

Amidst  the  mists  and  coldest  frosts. 

Geese  cackle,  cattle  low,  crows  caw,  cocks  crow. 

Raving  and  ranting  the  rascal  ran. 

The  tree  toad  tripped  trying  to  trot. 

Mainly  lip  sounds: 

A  big  black  bug  bit  a  big  black  bear. 
What  whim  led  William  to  whistle? 
Move  the  muse  with  mute  maneuvers. 
Vicious  villians  vivify  vixens. 

Mainly  jaw  sounds: 

Young  and  old  are  all  around. 
The  kitchen  maid  sang  a  song. 
Yodeling  Yim  yelled,  "  Ya,  ya,  ya." 

Sentences  with  predominating  sounds: 

The  apparently  peaceful  dog  bit  the  baker's  boy  badly. 

You  must  memorize  this  poem  in  twenty  minutes. 

Where?    Why,  anywhere. 

The  famished  family  was  given  a  good  meal  of  veal  and  vegetables. 

Jim  foolishly  took  the  wood  in  too  soon. 

Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean,  roll. 

The  battle  was  fought  and  won  at  dawn. 

Tim  told  Tom  not  to  tease  the  poodle  unless  he  wanted  to  be  bitten. 

The  little  lake  was  full  of  lily  pads. 

Rita's  new  dress  is  trimmed  with  red  fringe. 
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We  saw  a  seesaw  on  the  grass. 

I  think  the  baby's  mother  will  give  him  a  bath. 

At  night  through  the  window  we  see  the  moon. 

Ringing  door  bells  is  a  job  for  the  door  bell  ringer. 

The  zoo- is  the  home  for  bears. 

She  washes  every  dish. 

The  child  went  to  the  kitchen  for  a  peach. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  a  treasure  hunt. 

Jack  saw  a  pigeon  under  the  bridge. 

Your  dog  buried  an  onion  in  the  back  yard. 

He  broke  the  big  glass. 

Bring  me  the  brown  umbrella. 

I  will  splash  some  water  on  you. 

The  string  has  been  destroyed. 

We  will  swim  over  to  the  dock. 

They  whisper  about  the  lost  spool. 

Bring  all  the  packs  except  one. 

Stop  upstairs  and  see  the  robin's  nest. 

The  queen  requires  that  we  obey  her. 

He  will  see  their  land  last. 

Who  could  omit  all  college  art? 

Earn  the  cup. 

We  will  make  beds  that  last. 

You  should  know  all  lost  arts. 

Turn  the  tub. 

In  addition  to  the  articulation  of  simple  words  in  simple  sen- 
tences is  the  problem  of  correct  or  acceptable  pronunciation 
of  words  frequently  missed  by  casual  speakers.  Without  at- 
tempting to  list  all  of  these  words,  the  following  will  suggest  the 
general  type.  Add  to  this  list  others  which  you  note  are  fre- 
quently mispronounced. 


harassed 

absorb 

irrefutable 

exquisite 

mischievously 

taciturn 

apparatus 

juvenile 

chauffeur 

amateur 

exemplary 

data 

combatants 

abdomen 

chicanery 

formidable 

inquiry 

rodeo 

raillery 

amenable 

drama 

preferable 

with 

heinous 

indicted 

advertisement 

incomparable 

equitable 
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turbine 

pianist 

arctic 

integral 

roof 

agile 

futile 

chasm 

chic 

route 

acclimated 

sophomore 

Much  good  speech  is  dependent  upon  the  appropriate  activity 
of  the  speech  organs  and  the  process  of  effective  breathing.  Fol- 
lowing are  a  series  of  exercises  designed  to  develop  control  of 
breathing  and  speaking.  If  from  the  material  that  has  been 
thus  far  presented,  it  seems  that  an  unpleasant  element  of 
speech  exists  because  of  inaccurate  activity  of  some  organ,  the 
following  will  be  found  helpful.  For  many  people  such  exer- 
cises as  these  will  aid  in  the  development  of  pleasant  speech. 

EXERCISES 

Breathing 

In  doing  the  following  exercises  the  emphasis  should  be  upon 
gaining  control  of  the  breath  supply  rather  than  endeavoring 
to  increase  lung  capacity.  Intake  should  always  be  through 
the  mouth  quietly  and  without  any  obstructions.  Endeavor  tc 
control  the  outgoing  breath  through  support  of  the  big  muscles. 
Desire  is  energy  without  tension.  The  breath  should  be  co- 
ordinated with  tone,  volume,  and  phrases. 

Stand  "  easily  tall,"  place  your  hands  on  your  hips  with  your 
thumbs  forward.    Cough  slightly  to  get  the  feel  of  the  muscles. 

i.  Count  or  use  the  alphabet,  without  a  jerk,  but  with  smooth 
power  controlled  by  the  muscles  felt  by  your  thumbs ;  say  rather 
slowly,  but  with  volume:  A  (stomach  muscles  tighten  and  push 
in)  — intake;  B,  etc.,  through  the  alphabet. 

2.  Do  the  exercise  again,  but  whisper  the  sounds. 

3.  Say  each  of  the  following  groups  in  a  single  breath.  Note 
control  of  muscles. 

a.  ah 

b.  ah-a 

c.  ah-a-ee 

d.  ah-a-ee-aw 
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e.  ah-a-ee-aw-ah 

f.  ah-a-ee-aw-ah-60 

4.  Do  the  same  as  3,  but  place  an  1,  n,  or  m  before  each  sound. 

5.  Read  the  following,  using  your  complete  breath  supply 
on  each  word  or  phrase  placed  between  the  vertical  lines.  Keep 
your  throat  relaxed  and  watch  your  posture.  Let  the  vowels, 
1,  m,  n,  and  ng  carry  the  weight  of  the  prolongation. 

Gold!  I  Gold!  I  Gold!  |  Gold! 
Bright  I  and  yellow  |  hard  |  and  cold 
Molten  I  graven  |  hammered  |  and  rolled 
Heavy  |  to  get  |  and  light  |  to  hold 
Hoarded  |  bartered  |  bought  |  and  sold 
Stolen  I  borrowed  |  squandered  |  doled 
Spurned  |  by  the  young  |  but  hugged  |  by  the  old 
To  the  very  verge  |  of  the  churchyard  mold. 

—  Hood 

Throat  Relaxation 

Breathing  which  cooperates  with  the  vocalization  of  speech 
aids  greatly  in  preventing  throat  tension.  Do  the  following  ex- 
ercises also  with  the  emphasis  on  relieving  a  tension  in  the 
throat. 

1.  Let  your  head  fall  forward  toward  your  chest.  Try  to 
achieve  complete  relaxation  and  let  it  dangle  until  it  seems 
very  heavy.  Now  roll  it  around  on  your  shoulders  in  as  limp  a 
manner  possible. 

2.  Yawn.  Yawn  on  the  intake  of  breath.  Do  likewise  on 
silent  exhalation.  Now  yawn  suddenly  using  vowels  for  the 
vocalization. 

3.  Lie  flat  on  your  back  on  the  floor  or  some  other  flat,  hard 
surface.  Lie  very  quietly  for  a  few  moments  and  then  say 
"  one  "  in  as  soft  and  full  a  voice  as  possible.  Do  your  best  to 
make  the  quality  of  this  "  one  "  the  quality  that  you  would  like 
to  have  your  voice  possess.  Complete  bodily  relaxation  is  essen- 
tial.   Do  this  as  frequently  as  circumstances  will  allow. 
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Velum  Control 

i.  Use  a  mirror,  as  was  suggested  in  the  text,  and  endeavor 
to  raise  and  lower  the  soft  palate  at  will.  A  sharp  intake  of 
air,  a  yawn,  or  the  touch  of  a  blunt  instrument  will  show  the 
movement  desired. 

2.  The  following  words  and  phrases  give  the  velum  consid- 
erable exercise: 

Going,  going,  gone 

The  king  kicked  the  gangster; 

Gingham,  Bingham,  English 

keg,  kag, coke,  gag 

knicknack,  rickrack 

Clog  the  clock  with  a  bag  of  tacks. 

Keep  finding  and  using  words  and  phrases  with  lots  of  k's, 
g's,  and  ng's. 

The  Tongue 

Tongue  agility  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  both  voice  and 
articulation. 

i .  With  the  tip  of  the  tongue  spot  —  do  not  slide  and  lick  — 
the  lips.    Touch  lightly  several  spots  all  around  the  mouth. 

2.  Draw  the  tip  of  the  tongue  back  across  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  from  the  base  of  the  upper  teeth  to  the  soft  palate. 

3.  Touch  each  tooth  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  Do  this  with 
a  series  of  separate  movements;  do  not  drag  the  tongue  across 
the  teeth. 

4.  Use  a  mirror.  Stick  your  tongue  out  of  your  mouth  as 
far  as  possible,  bring  it  to  a  sharp  point,  flatten,  point,  flatten, 
point,  flatten. 

5.  Use  a  mirror.  Stick  your  tongue  out  of  your  mouth  as  far 
as  possible,  bring  it  to  a  sharp  point,  flatten,  groove,  flatten, 
point,  flatten,  groove. 

6.  Repeat  the  following  syllables  as  rapidly  as  possible  sev- 
eral times:  lah,  nah,  dah,  tah,  nee,  dee,  tee,  lee. 

7.  Repeat  the 'following  words  as  rapidly  as  possible  several 
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times:  lock,  dock,  knock,  tock,  gull,  kid,  kin,  cot;  liquid,  tickle, 
sickle,  kidding,  getting,  crossing. 

8.  Check  the  pronunciation  of  the  following  words  and  pro- 
nounce them  accurately  several  times : 

articulatory  congratulatory 

constitutionality  incontrovertible 

confiscatory  elliptically 

inexplicable  indefatigable 

authoritatively  arctic 

lugubrious  caricature 

justificatory  gubernatorial 

9.  Consider  your  tongue  activity  with  the  following: 

The  loyal  youth  yearned  to  use  the  yellow  yacht. 

Uncle's  usher  urged  an  ugly  urchin. 

Davy  Dolbrum  dreamed  he  drove  a  dragon. 

Give  Grimes  Jim's  great  gilt  gag  whip. 

She  visited  Mrs.  Smith's  fish  sauce  shop. 

10.  Read  aloud  such  poems  as  were  given  in  the  preceding 
chapter  being  careful  to  keep  your  tongue  active. 

The  Jaws 

1.  Say,  with  exaggerated  movement,  e,  ah,  00. 

2.  Let  your  jaw  hang  free  and  limp;  then  shake  your  head, 
letting  your  jaw  wiggle. 

3.  Yawning  is  as  good  as  exercise  for  the  jaw  as  it  is  for  the 
throat. 

4.  Repeat  rapidly  such  syllables  as  "  yah,  yah,"  which  make 
considerable  jaw  movement  necessary. 

The  Lips 

A  great  deal  of  mumbling  and  indistinct  speech  is  traceable 
directly  to  lack  of  lip  mobility.  In  addition  to  the  following 
exercise,  it  is  a  good  practice  to  overdo  frequently  the  lip  ac- 
tivity when  speaking  or  reading. 
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i.  Repeat  with  full  lip  movement  several  times:  wee,  wee, 
wee,  wee,  wee. 

2.  Repeat  the  following  series  of  vowels,  noting  the  transi- 
tion and  change  of  lip  positions:  e,  e,  a,  ah,  aw,  oh,  6b. 

3.  Say  the  following  series  of  vowel  sounds  several  times 
each:  e-00,  e-ah,  ah-e,  ah-oo,  00-e. 

4.  Protrude  the  lips,  round  them  with  no  opening,  relax  them 
while  still  protruded  to  provide  a  small  opening.    Repeat. 

5.  Press  the  lips  together  tightly,  relax.    Repeat. 

6.  Repeat  the  following  sounds  rapidly: 

dibble-dabble,  dibble-dabble, 
mumble,  bubble,  bumble,  pubble. 
very  merry,  very  merry, 
pip-pop,  mip-mop,  bip-bop. 

7.  Consider  your  lip  agility  in  the  following: 

The  bleak  breeze  blighted  the  bright  broom  blossoms. 

The  pretty  frisky  fellow  moved  the  mist  by  mute  maneuvers. 

The  rubber  baby  buggy  bumper  bumped  the  bouncing  baby. 

Swim,  swan,  swim. 

A  big  black  bear  believed  bob  blotto. 

CLASS  PROJECTS 

1.  Use  the  speech  tests  that  have  been  given  to  check  other  mem- 
bers of  your  class. 

2.  Discover  as  many  as  possible  trade  names  and  phrases  used  in 
advertisements  which  appear  to  have  been  the  result  of  conscious 
assimilation.  For  example:  Polident  —  polish  dental  plates;  Frigid- 
aire  —  frigid  air. 

3.  Discover  the  class  pronunciations  of  the  following,  in  addition  to 
those  that  have  been  given  previously:  chaotic,  fatality,  ask,  grass, 
dash,  path,  silent,  Samuel,  literature,  grandeur,  actor,  odd,  fog,  noth- 
ing, forehead,  soft,  dog,  coffee,  creek,  fire,  Washington. 

4.  Practice  writing  these  and  other  words  with  diacritical  markings. 

5.  Demonstrate,  with  bottles  filled  to  various  levels  with  water,  the 
general  principle  of  resonance. 
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6.  Bring  to  class  samples  of  sound  substitutions  and  sound  omis- 
sions that  you  have  heard  in  recent  conversations. 

7.  Pick  from  some  of  the  sentences  given  for  speech  sound  recog- 
nition some  of  the  instances  where  gradation  would  be  necessary. 

8.  Discuss  the  following  statements: 

a.  The  only  way  to  give  the  vocal  muscles  correct  exercise 
is  to  exercise  them  during  the  production  of  tones. 

b.  One  cannot  hear  a  sound  correctly  unless  he  can  repro- 
duce it. 

c.  A  little  knowledge  of  pronunciation  is  a  dangerous  thing. 

d.  When  the  essential  facts  are  considered,  "  correctness  "  of 
pronunciation  must  be  a  flexible  term. 

e.  It  is  unwise  for  a  teacher  in  one  region  of  speech  to  adopt 
the  standard  of  a  different  region,  and  still  more  unwise  to 
try  to  impose  an  alien  standard  on  her  pupils. 

f .  It  is  good  practice  for  those  who  would  observe  the  niceties 
of  speech  to  separate  from  the  preceding  word,  regardless  of 
its  termination,  all  accented  syllables  beginning  with  vowels. 

g.  Speech  is  a  personal  possession  and  should  not  be  subject 
to  standardization  any  more  than  should  any  other  trait  of 
personality. 

h.  Tongue-twisters  have  no  place  in  exercises  for  speech  im- 
provement. 

9.  Describe  the  process  by  which  breath  from  the  lungs  is  trans- 
formed into  intelligible  speech. 

10.  Ask  yourself: 

a.  Does  my  voice  fail  to  have  the  proper  nasal  balance? 

b.  Am  I  able  to  adjust  my  loudness  efficiently? 

c.  Is  my  voice  the  kind  that  children  should  copy? 

d.  Is  my  voice  a  professional  asset? 

e.  Are  my  lips  sufficiently  mobile? 

f .  Does  my  tongue  have  considerable  agility? 

g.  Does  my  throat  ever  feel  tense? 

h.  Is  my  emotional  condition  ever  responsible  for  tenseness 

in  my  speech? 
i.  When  I  speak  loudly,  can  I  keep  my  throat  open  rather 

than  constrict  it  with  the  effort? 
j.  Does  my  posture  interfere  in  any  way  with  my  breathing 

or  my  speech? 
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k.  Am  I  able  to  articulate  all  of  the  consonant  sounds  ac- 
curately and  easily? 
1.  Am  I  able  to  read  dictionary  markings  accurately? 

m.  Am  I  attempting  to  cultivate  a  speech  style  foreign  to  me 
and  my  region? 

n.  Do  I  form  my  vowels  accurately? 

o.  Do  I  realize  that  in  the  spelling  of  many  words  such  as 
"  parliamentary  "  and  "  almond  "  there  are  certain  letters 
that  should  not  be  pronounced? 

p.  Do  I  use  my  lips  sufficiently  as  I  speak? 

q.  Do  I  use  assimilations  which  are  not  considered  good 
usage? 

r.  Is  my  breathing  properly  controlled  so  as  to  make  the 
most  of  my  voice? 

s.  Ismyvocie  correctly  pitched? 

t.  Do  I  muffle  my  words? 

u.  Do  I  avoid  dropping  the  ends  of  words? 

v.  Am  I  so  careful  about  my  speech  that  it  sounds  affected? 

w.  Do  I  criticize  unjustly  the  pronunciation  of  others? 

x.  Do  I  have  any  "  baby  talk  "  characteristics? 

y.  Does  my  speech  represent  correctly  my  personality? 

z.  Do  I  understand  and  use  the  principle  of  gradation? 
ii.  Prepare  a  short  talk  on  one  of  the  following  or  similar  topics: 

a.  Relaxation. 

b.  Resonance. 

c.  The  value  of  voice  analysis. 

d.  The  control  of  voice  quality. 

e.  Articulation  and  the  teacher. 

f .  Pedantic  pronunciation. 

g.  Types  of  tongue  twisters, 
h.  Radio  pronunciation. 

i.  Values  of  speech  exercises, 
j.  Johnny  learns  to  speak, 
k.  Undue  assimilation. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 
TEACHING  WITH  SPEECH 

Undoubtedly  the  greatest  responsibility  that  faces  the 
teacher,  whether  new  or  experienced,  is  that  of  conducting  class 
—  teaching  pupils.  During  your  college  career  you  will  be 
learning  the  material  that  should  be  taught.  You  will  know 
your  subject  and  realize  the  importance  of  your  field  to  the 
welfare  of  people.  During  your  teacher  preparation  courses 
you  will  have  studied  the  principles  upon  which  education  is 
based;  you  will  have  noted  the  various  philosophies  which  have 
caused  changes  in  our  education  system;  you  will  have  studied 
the  art  of  teaching  and  will  have  applied  that  art  in  classes  in 
methods  and  in  your  practice  teaching  work;  you  will  have 
noted  that  the  teacher  is  a  leader. 

In  every  teaching  situation  there  are,  besides  the  children  to 
be  taught,  two  factors  that  must  be  considered  —  the  teacher 
and  the  method.  We  are  pretty  much  ourselves ;  each  one  of  us 
is  a  personality  which  changes,  grows,  or  shrinks  as  our  experi- 
ences occur.  We  are  part  of  our  present  and  past.  All  that  we 
do,  think,  or  feel  becomes  a  part  of  our  being.  Pleasant  actions, 
thoughts,  and  sensations  affect  us  favorably.  Frustrations,  un- 
happiness,  and  emotional  upsets  warp  our  points  of  view. 
Thoughts  and  expectation  of  achievement  add  to  the  experience 
which  becomes  us.  The  teacher  as  a  person  —  you  —  is  an  in- 
ternal problem,  the  solution  of  which  is  individual.  What  you 
will  be,  you  are  now  becoming. 

Methods  can  and  should  change  with  circumstances,  situa- 
tions, objectives,  and  personnel  involved.  We  shall  organize 
the  various  methods  used  under  four  headings,  each  based  on 
a  separate  purpose  to  be  achieved.  Usually,  if  we  know  what 
we  want,  we  find  a  means  to  attain  it.    If  we  have  a  desired  out- 
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come,  we  seek  the  means  by  which  that  outcome  can  be  realized. 
The  four  outcomes  or  objectives  to  be  considered  are: 

i.  It  is  desired  that  facts  be  learned.  In  grammar,  that 
might  be  a  type  of  punctuation.  In  mathematics,  it  might  be 
the  means  of  extracting  square  root.  In  science,  it  might  be 
the  reasons  why  materials  burn.  In  speech  it  might  be  how  to 
organize  a  formal  talk.  In  history,  it  might  be  the  causes  of  the 
Civil  War.  The  outcome  desired  in  this  first  classification  of 
the  methods  used,  then,  is  the  acquisition  of  new  information, 
the  gathering  of  facts  or  new  ideas.  The  degree  to  which  this 
outcome  is  achieved  can  be  measured  directly.  The  evaluation 
of  the  procedure  under  this  classification  is  the  discovery  of  the 
amount  of  material  presented  that  is  learned  and  retained. 
Under  this  classification  the  teacher  is  the  instructor,  or  perhaps 
the  drill  master.  There  is  little  interplay  of  personalities.  The 
teacher  serves  as  the  expounder  and  the  method  is  basically 
explanatory. 

2 .  It  is  desired  to  increase  the  ability  of  the  pupils  to  use  new 
information  or  skills.  For  example,  we  frequently  hear  that 
college  students  do  not  know  how  to  read;  but  this  statement 
means  that  the  ability  to  read  with  speed  and  comprehension  is 
low,  not  that  the  ability  is  lacking.  You  can  learn  to  use  the 
typewriter  in  a  few  weeks,  but  more  direction  is  necessary  to 
improve  that  ability.  You  can  read  poetry  or  prose  aloud  and 
have  what  you  are  reading  be  fairly  well  understood;  but  unless 
you  are  the  exception,  your  ability  to  read  aloud  can  be  im- 
proved. Your  pupils  will  learn  to  do  many  things;  they  will 
have  learned  to  do  many  things  before  they  come  to  you.  As  a 
teacher,  you  must  improve  their  abilities  along  many  lines. 
This  outcome  requires  different  methods  than  does  the  first. 
The  teacher,  for  such  an  outcome,  cannot  serve  merely  as  a 
drill  master  or  expounder.  New  speech  techniques  must  be  em- 
ployed; new  motivation  is  needed;  new  goals  must  be  set. 
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3.  It  is  desired  that  the  implications  of  the  subject  matter  be 
understood  and  critically  evaluated.  The  reason  "  why  "  is  im- 
portant to  us  in  a  democracy.  Much  of  literature  teaching  is  a 
waste  of  time  if  the  ideas  expressed  are  not  understood.  Facts 
in  history  are  bare  of  meaning  until  the  larger  unit  of  which  they 
are  a  part  becomes  understandable.  Geometric  principles  and 
theorems  can  be  learned  by  rote,  but  unless  those  principles  and 
theorems  are  made  meaningful,  unless  they  are  understood,  the 
course  in  which  they  are  taught  might  as  well  utilize  nonsense 
symbols.  Punctuation  of  definite  situations  can  be  learned,  but 
unless  the  principle  behind  such  punctuation  is  understood,  the 
markings  will  be  like  the  spelling  of  isolated  words.  We  are 
not  to  assume  that  all  facts  taught  at  the  primary  or  secondary 
level  can  or  should  be  made  meaningful.  This  third  objective 
should  not  be  thought  of  as  better  than  the  first  objective  men- 
tioned. But  it  is  in  this  third  major  aim  that  the  speech  tech- 
nique is  different.  In  this  field  the  teacher  is  a  leader,  almost  a 
direct  participant  with  the  class.  In  this  respect,  speech  teach- 
ing is  a  developmental  process  wherein  the  teacher  aids  the 
members  of  her  class  to  reach  justifiable  conclusions.  Here 
"  Telling  is  not  teaching  "  is  a  good  motto.  Teaching  is  not 
the  presentation  of  facts,  but  the  application  of  facts  to  life. 
It  is  a  "  drawing  out  "  process. 

4.  It  is  desired  that  the  subject  matter  be  appreciated.  To 
teach  for  appreciation  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  teaching  tasks. 
Much  more  than  material  and  teacher  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. The  individuality  of  the  student  is  to  be  considered.  His 
chronological  age,  his  education,  his  emotional  stability,  his 
knowledge  of  life  situations,  his  interests,  and  his  attitudes 
toward  society,  all  enter  into  his  appreciation  of  any  material. 
The  teacher,  also,  becomes  a  major  unit  in  the  development  of 
appreciation.  The  teacher  must  be  interested,  dynamic;  she 
must  fuse  herself  with  the  material  presented.  She,  her  stu- 
dents, and  the  material  become  one.     The  speech  techniques 
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used  for  the  teaching  of  appreciation  are  still  different  from 
those  used  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  other  desired  outcomes. 

This  rather  artificial  grouping  of  teaching  procedures,  ac- 
cording to  objectives,  does  not  mean  to  infer  that  in  each  lesson 
only  that  technique  applicable  to  the  established  desired  out- 
come is  to  be  used.  Within  any  lesson  hour,  two,  three,  or  even 
all  four  of  the  objectives  may  be  sought.  It  is  quite  conceivable 
that  knowledge  and  skilful  use  of  that  knowledge  might  be 
acquired  in  a  very  short  period  of  time.  However,  to  obtain 
each  of  these  objectives  of  teaching  as  set  forth  above,  certain 
speech  techniques  are  most  helpful.  We  shall  consider  these 
under  their  separate  headings. 

Teaching  for  Facts 

The  major  speech  forms  used  for  this  may  be  classed  as  in- 
structional talks  and  explanations.  A  speaker,  whether  on  the 
lecture  platform,  in  an  informal  gathering,  or  before  a  class, 
must  take  those  to  whom  he  is  speaking  into  account.  Their 
interests,  their  desires,  their  expectations  affect  their  acceptance 
of  his  words.  The  speaker  must  adapt  himself  and  his  speech 
to  fit  those  who  hear  him.  Barber  expresses  the  need  as,  "  A 
speaker  must  not  only  secure  the  early  attention  of  his  audience 
but  he  must  make  sure  that  he  focuses  the  attention  on  his  sub- 
ject. He  must  prepare  the  minds  of  his  listeners  to  receive  what 
is  to  follow/' x 

This  is  equally  true  of  the  teacher  in  presenting  material  to 
her  class.  Classroom  teaching  and  pupil  learning  cannot  be 
simply  a  matter  of  presentation  of  materials  to  be  learned. 
There  must  be  the  introduction  of  incentive;  motives  must  be 
developed  and  utilized.  Frederick,  Ragsdale,  and  Salisbury 
suggest: 

1  Sara  M.  Barber,  Speech  Education  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company, 
1939)- 
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"  We  have  concluded  that  learning  occurs  when  stimulating  situa- 
tions are  adapted  to  pupils  in  such  a  fashion  that  they  find  goals 
worth  working  for  and  direct  their  activity  vigorously  and  intensely 
for  their  attainment  under  conditions  that  produce  understanding 
of  the  relation  between  their  efforts  and  success  or  failure/'  2 

It  may  generally  be  assumed  that  unless  there  is  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  student  to  learn  the  material  presented,  the  learn- 
ing done  by  him  will  be  inefficient.  It  is  the  first  duty  of  the 
teacher  in  presenting  an  instructional  talk  or  explanation  to 
cause  the  pupils  to  want  to  learn  that  which  is  being  discussed. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  wise  teachers  attempt  to  create  wants 
and  needs  for  certain  skills  and  knowledge  by  openly  or  subtly 
pointing  out  the  relation  of  the  material  to  be  learned  to  some 
present  interest  or  purpose,  the  goal  of  which  is  incapable  of 
attainment  apart  from  the  gaining  of  the  specific  skill  or  knowl- 
edge. 

Therefore,  the  first  step  in  preparing  such  a  lesson  procedure 
is  to  discover  the  means  by  which  the  presentation  can  motivate 
the  pupil  to  want  to  learn  the  material.  In  many  instances  this 
motivation  is  self-provided.  If  an  explanation  is  given  in  re- 
sponse to  a  question,  the  explanation  is  satisfying  the  need  or 
desire  for  information.  This  is,  basically,  the  situation  in  all 
interest.  A  want  is  present  —  that  which  satisfies  the  want 
maintains  interest.  The  key  might  be  to  establish  a  wTant  and 
then  satisfy  it;  or,  more  formally,  to  motivate  the  pupils  to 
want  to  learn  the  material  and  then  provide  them  with  it. 

There  are  several  means  of  motivation  which  can  be  used 
by  the  teacher  as  he  prepares  to  present  the  material  to  be 
learned: 

1.  Establishing  attitudes,  moods,  or  states  of  readiness.  If 
you  are  to  teach  facts  concerning  our  Civil  War,  favorable  in- 
terest, opinions,  or  sentiments  toward  the  war  problem  would 

2  R.  W.  Frederick,  C.  E.  Ragsdale,  and  Rachel  Salisbury,  Directing  Learning 
(New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  1938). 
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aid  in  creating  desirable  readiness.  Such  interests  and  attitudes 
should  be  developed,  or  a  need  created,  as  the  first  step  in  teach- 
ing. 

2 .  Let  the  pupil  know  the  definite  objective  sought.  These 
goals  should,  of  course,  be  within  the  range  of  the  pupil's  abil- 
ities. 

3.  Tell  the  pupils  of  the  progress  they  are  making.  Learning 
is  aided  definitely  when  the  learners  are  allowed  to  know  of 
their  group  or  individual  progress. 

4.  Commendation  when  commendation  is  justified. 

After  you  have  prepared  the  students  for  learning  through 
some  manner  of  motivation,  the  material  must  be  presented  in 
an  interesting  way.  Relate  it  to  other  subjects  or  situations 
with  which  the  students  have  had  previous  experience.  Try 
to  keep  the  presentation  along  lines  wherein  the  students  have 
been  successful.  Avoid  bringing  in  or  allowing  to  be  present 
irrelevant  ideas  or  behavior;  attempt  to  refer  to  and  develop 
those  relevant  activities  that  are  pleasant.  "  Whether  or  not 
an  individual  likes  what  he  is  doing  and  whether  or  not  he  ex- 
periences the  excitement  characteristic  of  emotions,  are  factors 
which  often  have  direct  bearing  on  the  efficiency  of  the  learner," 
said  Sandiford.3  And  the  material  presented  and  referred  to 
must  be  within  the  level  of  the  pupil's  intelligence  and  ability. 
If  the  pupil  cannot  achieve  the  goal  set,  his  interest  cannot  be 
maintained.  A  poor  student  may  be  a  poor  student  because 
earlier  steps  taken  were  too  long  for  him;  he  lost  interest,  failed 
to  learn  the  basic  principles,  and  therefore,  became  a  trailer  in 
all  subsequent  activities. 

The  teacher  must  speak  to  present  the  material.  This  speech 
is  not  a  formal  address,  but  it  must  take  account  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  audience.  The  organization  of  the  subject 
matter  must  have  its  direct  bearing  on  that  alienee,  must  pro- 

3  Peter  Sandiford,  "  Connectionism:  Its  Origin  and  Major  Features,"  National 
Society  for  Study  of  Education,  1942  Yearbook. 
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ceed  in  logical,  clarified  steps,  and  summarize  that  which  has 
been  presented.  Thelanguage_must  be  adapted  to^theJieaxexs 
and  must^be-^pecific-ancL definite.  Concrete  illustrations_and 
examples  fitting  to  the  experience  and  knowledge~oTthe  pupils 
should  be  used.  Theteacher's  fundamental  quesliolTslToTrlrTbe, 
"  Do^TTrrake^Thls  point  clear?  "  Let  each  element  as  presented 
be  preceded  by  some  activity  which  sets  up  within  the  pupils  a 
desire  for  the  knowledge  being  presented.  Let  the  presentation 
of  each  step  be  the  means  by  which  the  desire  is  satisfied.  Keep 
the  steps  small  enough  so  that  the  pupils  can  follow  readily 
from  point  to  point. 

Blackboard  demonstrations  are  extremely  important  in  the 
process^  ofpresentihg  tactsjjid  new  material.  Whenever  visi 
aid  can  be  given  to  the  learner,  he  noFonly  learns  faster  bul 
retains  better.  The  more  senses  through  which  the  material  cai 
be  presented  the  more  effective  will  be  the  teaching.  There  are 
five  steps  through  which  the  good  blackboard  demonstration 
should  proceed:  (a)  the  favorable  attention  of  the  class  should 
be  directed  to  the  problem  to  be  demonstrated;  (b)  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  should  recognize  their  need  for  the  material  you 
are  to  present,  and  they  should  be  able  to  see  the  relationship 
of  the  material  to  the  whole  problem  being  discussed;  (c)  there 
should  be  an  initial  summary  of  the  planned  demonstration  in 
order  that  the  members  of  the  class  may  know  what  to  watch 
for;  (d)  there  should  be  a  detailed  demonstration  and  explana- 
tion as  the  material  is  developed;  and  (e)  there  should  be  a 
final  summary  of  the  demonstration  in  order  to  help  the  stu- 
dents see  the  material  presented  from  an  additional  perspective. 

In  presenting  blackboard  demonstrations  it  is  desirable  to 
make  all  explanations  as  simple,  clear,  and  concise  as  possible. 
Direct  the  major  portion  of  your  comments  to  the  class  and  not 
to  the  board.  I^|susuajly_a-^ood_tedmique  to  ask  questions 
frequentlyJxucheck  understanding. — Takelfgrgrj^edjhgt  the 
members  of  your  class  have  a  lot  tQ-learn  and  that  the  steps  in 
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your  presentation  should  be  pointed  out  in  detail.  Face  the 
blackboard  only  when  absolutely  necessary  and  take  care  not 
to  stand  between  your  class  and  your  work.  Ineffective  speak- 
ing is  ineffective  teaching. 

Teaching  for  Skill 

The  principal  speech  forms  used  are  similar  to  those  pre- 
sented in  the  preceding  section.  The  first  major  problem  in 
presentation  is  again  the  provision  of  suitable  motivation.  The 
necessary  practice  must  be  meaningful.  It  must  be  related  to 
the  desired  outcome.  And  it  must  be  done  with  thought.  This 
means,  of  course,  that  the  practice  material  must  be  sufficiently 
difficult  for  each  student  but  also  within  his  possible  grasp.  The 
first  speech  job,  however,  is  to  "  sell  "  the  student  the  desire  to 
do  the  work  and  increase  his  efficiency.  Drill,  without  active 
interest,  is  a  waste  of  time. 

On  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  levels  the  work 
in  corrective  speech  is  accomplished  through  the  development 
of  skill.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  student  must  seek  to  ap- 
ply his  newly  learned  speech  sounds  in  his  everyday  speech. 
This  requires  that  purposeful  exercises  be  given,  that  whenever 
possible  progress  should  be  measured  and  some  way  of  report- 
ing his  progress  to  the  student  be  devised,  and  that  success 
should  be  applauded.  When  a  student  is  endeavoring  to  better 
his  ability  to  do  some  act,  the  clearer  he  can  see  his  progress,  the 
better.  Competition  charts  are  of  considerable  value  in  teach- 
ing for  the  improvement  of  skill. 

Usually  there  is  the  problem  of  re-explanation.  Herein  it 
must  be  assumed  that  the  first  efforts  to  teach  new  material 
will  frequently  fail  because  of  a  misunderstood  point.  The 
teacher  must  recognize  that  point  and  re-explain  it  in  terms  of 
practices  that  can  be  readily  seen.  When  an  explanation  is  tied 
to  a  previous  experience,  it  is  usually  much  more  understand- 
able. 
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The  third  problem  of  the  teacher  is  not  to  talk  too  much  at  V// 
this  point.  Nothing  is  more  deadly  to  concentrated  learning  / 
effort  than  constant  interruption.  The  teacher  gives  sugges- 
tions only  when  the  suggestions  can  satisfy  a  want  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil.  The  acquisition  of  skill  must  come  through  di- 
rected practice.  It  is  the  teacher's  task  to  provide  motivation 
for  that  practice  and  then  guide  the  activity  so  that  it  is  con- 
stantly headed  in  the  right  direction.  Learning  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  closer  and  closer  approximation  to  a  successful 
performance.  Though  teachers  must  speak,  there  are  times 
when  speech  is  not  desired. 

Teaching  for  Understanding 

The  major  requirement  is  that  the  pupils  be  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate freely.  The  technique  involved  is  classified  under  a 
good  many  headings,  such  as  recitation,  informal  group  discus- 
sion, conferences,  problem  solving,  and  the  like;  but  in  all  in- 
stances the  emphasis  is  on  an  interchange  of  ideas  and  their 
evaluation.  The  teacher  who  is  so  speech-poor  that  she  turns 
the  recitation  into  a  textbook  quiz  or  into  a  question  and  answer 
period  fails  in  a  fundamental  objective  in  modern  education  — 
that  of  developing  youth  to  meet  problems.  An  inquiring  and 
questioning  mind,  a  problem-solving  attitude,  a  willingness  to 
exchange  ideas  with  others  and  evaluate  the  ideas  of  others  are 
desirable  educational  objectives.  A  democracy  requries  citi- 
zens who  can  differentiate  between  the  reasonable  and  the  ab- 
surd, the  logical  and  the  illogical. 

Hollis  L.  Caswell,  Director  of  Instruction,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  presents  the  following  guiding  principles 
in  the  development  of  the  elementary  school  curriculum : 

1 .  Speech  activities  contribute  in  essential  ways  to  the  great 
majority  of  social  processes. 

2.  Oral  expression  provides  an  important  avenue  of  cultural 
interpretation  and  clarification. 
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3.  Experiences  involving  language  should  be  organized  with 
direct  reference  to  the  developmental  nature  of  children  rather 
than  the  logical  arrangement  of  language. 

4.  Any  plan  of  curriculum  organization  should  accord  indi- 
vidual teachers  large  freedom  in  selecting  experiences  for  given 
children. 

5.  Achievement  expectations  should  never  be  stated  in  group 
terms,  but  in  terms  applicable  to  given  children. 

6.  Always  consider  the  effect  of  a  proposed  speech  activity 
on  the  total  development  of  the  child.4 

One  of  the  greatest  speech  activities  that  can  be  used  in  the 
classwork  of  any  level  is  that  of  group  recitation.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  elementary  child  and  curriculum  considera- 
tions alone,  this  activity  affects  the  social  and  individual  growth 
of  each  child.  It  is  never  too  early  in  the  educative  process 
to  aid  the  prospective  citizen  to  think  rationally. 

Parker  sets  forth  the  general  principles  which  may  well  be 
followed  in  a  recitation  procedure.  The  steps  he  presents  are 
as  follows : 

1.  Help  the  children  to  formulate  the  problem  clearly,  and 

2.  See  that  they  keep  the  problem  continuously  in  mind. 

3.  Encourage  them  to  make  many  suggestions  by  having 
them  analyze  the  situation,  recall  similar  cases  and  the  rules  or 
principles  of  solution  which  there  applied,  and  guess  coura- 
geously. 

4.  Get  them  to  evaluate  each  suggestion.  This  involves 
maintaining  a  state  of  suspended  judgment,  criticizing  the  sug- 
gestion by  anticipating  objections,  and  consequences,  and  veri- 
fying the  conclusions  by  appeal  to  known  facts,  miniature 
experiments,  and  authorities. 

5.  Have  them  organize  their  process  of  solution  by  building 

4  Hollis  L.  Caswell,  "  Guiding  Principles  in  Curriculum  Development  at  the 
Elementary  School  Level,"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  Vol.  XXIX,  No.  1 
(February,  1943) . 
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outlines,  using  diagrams  and  graphs,  taking  stock  from  time 
to  time,  and  formulating  concise  statements  of  the  net  outcomes 
of  their  activities.5 

Ryans  points  out  in  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Education  1942  Yearbook  that,  "  Teaching  at  its  best  aims 
toward  development  of  purposes  in  the  learner  by  assisting  him 
to  attain  foresight  into  the  consequences  and  application  of 
learning."  6 

In  this  conference  procedure  of  teaching  it  is  necessary  for 
the  pupils  to  have  learned  the  facts  or  to  have  had  the  experi- 
ences, directly  or  indirectly  through  reading,  with  which  to 
solve  the  presented  problems.  This  is  not  a  device  for  provid- 
ing new  material.  The  teacher  becomes  a  leader ;  she  must  guide 
the  discussion  so  that  the  class  reaches  the  objective  set  for 
it.  The  good  teacher  will  promote  the  discussion  through  the 
use  of  questions  that  are  definite  enough  to  arouse  thought  and 
bring  the  attention  to  the  principal  point  being  discussed. 

Garland  and  Phillips  say,  in  regard  to  the  industrial  con- 
ference (as  they  term  the  procedure)  that,  "  For  such  purposes 
as  developing  skill  in  the  exercise  of  judgment,  or  analyzing  jobs 
and  situations,  or  establishing  common  job  objectives,  or  pool- 
ing experience  to  mutual  advantage,  no  other  educational 
method  compares  favorably  with  the  conference  procedure."  7 

Six  steps  in  conference  procedure  are  set  forth  by  them.  It 
will  be  noted  that  these  are  nearly  identical  with  those  quoted 
earlier  from  Parker. 

1.  Identify  a  problem. 

2 .  Assemble  data  or  facts  concerning  the  problem. 

3.  Select  functioning  data. 

5  S.  C.  Parker,  Types  of  Elementary  Teaching  and  Learning  (Boston:  Ginn 
and  Co.,  1923). 

6  David  G.  Ryans,  "  Motivation  in  Learning,"  National  Society  for  Study 
of  Education,  1Q42  Yearbook. 

7  J.  V.  Garland  and  Charles  F.  Phillips,  Discussion  Methods  (New  York: 
The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  1938). 
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4.  Evaluate  data  or  facts. 

5.  Arrive  at  decision  or  conclusion. 

6.  Formulate  plan  to  carry  out  decision. 

This  step  by  step  procedure,  however,  is  not  satisfactory  for 
most  classroom  teaching,  especially  on  the  elementary  level.  It 
assumes  a  logical  pattern  of  thinking,  which  most  adults  do  not 
possess,  and  which  certainly  has  not  been  shown  to  characterize 
good  thinking  on  the  part  of  children.  However,  the  basic  con- 
cept of  this  method  of  teaching  is  solid,  and  presents  itself  both 
as  good  teaching  and  good  speech  technique. 

The  conference  procedure  applied  to  classroom  teaching  in- 
volves the  following  characteristics: 

1.  The  teacher  must  be  an  unobtrusive  guide.  She  must  pre- 
sent the  problem  or  topic  for  consideration,  analyze  it  in  terms 
appropriate  to  the  class  and  situation,  set  the  stage,  so  to  speak, 
and  pose  a  pivotal  question.  This  question  must  be  well 
planned,  for  from  it  must  come  the  class  discussion;  it  should 
plumb  the  central  problem  of  the  topic. 

2 .  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  talk  to  the  class  instead  of 
directly  to  the  teacher.  They  must  be  taught  the  ordinary 
courtesies  of  discussion:  to  respect  the  opinions  of  others,  not 
to  monopolize  time,  and  not  to  talk  while  another  is  talking.  It 
should  not  be  expected  that  each  be  given  permission  to  talk, 
for  such  will  interfere  with  the  liveliness  and  spontaneity  of  the 
meeting.    Mueller  has  said,  regarding  this  class  procedure : 

"  One  doesn't  work  up  much  enthusiasm  in  discussing  the  obvious, 
nor  that  which  is  already  known  by  the  group.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  does  not  enter  enthusiastically  into  discussion,  the  subject  of 
which  is  entirely  new  or  foreign.  We  are  happiest  in  the  group  where 
the  discussion  is  within  our  own  range  of  information  or  knowledge, 
and  where  different  individuals  present  different  aspects  of  the  situa- 
tion, different  points  of  view,  and  often  entirely  new  materials  — 
The  teacher  will  find  ample  opportunity  to  contribute  to,  and  to 
motivate  the  class  work  by  drawing  on  her  rich  resources  of  training 
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and  experience.    She  must  be  on  her  guard,  however,  not  to  monopo- 
lize class  time  by  doing  most  of  the  talking  herself."  8 

3.  The  teacher  must  lead  and  direct  the  discussion.  Although 
it  is  desirable  that  the  pupils  do  the  major  portion  of  the  speak- 
ing, and  that  they  do  it  independent  of  direction,  their  comments 
must  be  kept  relevant  and  their  progress  must  be  frequently 
summarized  and  a  new  start  given.  The  teacher  must  keep  the 
basic  issue  of  the  discussion  in  mind.  Occasionally  it  may  be 
necessary  to  ask  questions  to  bring  other  pupils  into  the  discus- 
sion or  to  redirect  the  comments. 

Questions  are  used  at  the  beginning  and  throughout  the  dis- 
cussion. Much  has  been  written  on  the  art  of  questioning,  so  let 
it  suffice  here  to  suggest  briefly  a  few  of  the  usable  types. 

a.  Questions  which  investigate  or  explore  some  definite  part 
of  the  problem. 

b.  Questions  designed  to  bring  forth  some  important  infor- 
mation or  data. 

c.  Questions  that  bring  into  the  open  the  real  attitude  of  a 
pupil  toward  the  problem. 

d.  Questions  which  tend  to  provoke  thought. 

e.  Questions  relative  to  the  various  values  of  certain  of  the 
ideas;  those  which  evaluate  statements. 

f.  Concluding  questions;  those  designed  to  close  the  matter 
by  bringing  forth  some  decision. 

The  teacher  must  prepare  for  the  conference  procedure  of 
teaching  perhaps  more  thoroughly  than  for  any  other  type. 
Anyone  who  assumes  that  she  can  be  carried  through  by  the 
class  discussions  of  the  pupils,  and  that  all  she  has  to  do  is  to 
wait  until  a  problem  arises  and  then  settle  it  is  doomed  to  failure 
with  this  procedure.  To  be  successful,  she  must  carefully 
analyze  and  plan  each  step.  Let  us  consider  a  basic  organiza- 
tion for  this  preparatory  work. 

8  A.  D.  Mueller,  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools  (New  York:  D.  Appleton- 
Century  Co.,  1929). 
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i .  The  teacher  must  have  an  assignment  which  warrants  con- 
ference procedure.  Her  assignment,  when  completed,  must 
have  presented  a  problem  or  a  felt  difficulty  to  the  several  mem- 
bers of  the  class.  The  problem  may  be  one  of  fact  or  definition 
which  causes  them  to  ask  a  question  such  as,  "  Is  this  true?  " 
Or  it  may  be  a  question  of  interpretation,  for  frequently  we 
will  agree  upon  the  facts  of  a  case  but  not  agree  upon  the  inter- 
pretation of  those  facts. 

Or  the  problem  resulting  from  having  done  the  assignment 
may  be  one  concerning  value,  one  which  inquires  concerning 
the  goodness  or  badness  or  Tightness  or  wrongness  of  things. 
Such  a  discussion  will  center  around  the  evaluation  of  judg- 
ments. 

Or  the  problem  may  be  one  relative  to  the  advisability  of 
certain  actions.  "  What  should  be  done  in  regard  to  this  situa- 
tion? "    "  Should  this  action  be  taken?  " 

2.  The  teacher  must  prepare  an  interesting  introduction  to 
the  problem  she  plans  to  have  arise  from  the  assignment.  This 
introduction  is  a  basic  definition  of  the  problem  and  its  prelim- 
inary steering  into  the  channels  she  expects  the  discussion  to  go. 
It  may  well  take  the  form  of  developing  questions. 

3.  The  teacher  must  phrase  the  problem  into  a  question  — 
the  pivotal  question  mentioned  earlier  in  this  chapter.  This 
question  should  be  a  complete  sentence ;  it  should  be  written  on 
the  board,  and  kept  in  mind  during  the  classroom  period.  The 
teacher,  in  framing  the  question,  must  bear  in  mind  the  exact 
problem  to  be  solved,  the  length  of  time  available,  and  the  stu- 
dents' probable  knowledge  and  experience  relative  to  the  prob- 
lem. Frequently  the  question  is  the  very  one  used  in  the  assign- 
ment.   The  discussion  should  attempt  to  answer  the  question. 

4.  The  teacher  should  next  subdivide  the  major  question  into 
a  series  of  subsidiary  questions,  each  of  which  should  concern 
itself  with  some  aspect  of  the  major  question.  These  subsidiary 
questions,  when  answered,  should  satisfy  the  problem  referred 
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to  in  the  main  question  which,  in  turn,  should  promote  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  determined  upon  as  the  objective  of  the 
assignment. 

5.  The  teacher  should  order  the  subsidiary  questions  in  a 
seemingly  logical  manner  and  retain  them  in  front  of  her  during 
the  progress  of  the  conference  lesson.  She  should  attempt  to 
keep  the  discussion  centered  on  one  subsidiary  question  at  a 
time  and  summarize  concisely  the  determined  answers  to  each 
before  proceeding.  As  a  rule,  the  teacher  can  in  her  preparation 
for  class  determine  the  desirable  conclusions  for  each  minor 
question.  During  this  phase  of  the  discussion  it  would  be  well 
to  remember  the  suggestions  of  S.  C.  Parker  presented  earlier 
in  this  chapter. 

6.  The  teacher  must  prepare  a  concluding  statement  which 
will  not  only  summarize  the  class  discussion  and  the  decisions 
reached  by  the  class,  but  also  one  that  will  allow  each  individual 
to  see  just  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  course  of  the 
period. 

It  may  be  well  to  present  an  example  of  the  preparation  the 
teacher  could  make  for  such  a  lesson.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  following  is  no  more  than  suggestion.  Every  teacher 
will  do  differently,  but  the  basic  activity  will  be  the  same.  This 
may  not  be  the  best  preparation  to  teach  the  story  dealt  with, 
but  it  is  satisfactory.  No  discussion  has  been  included  because 
no  two  teachers  or  classes  would  think  in  the  same  terms.  Even 
though  this  illustration  is  for  the  junior  or  senior  high  school 
level,  the  general  procedure  is  adaptable  to  the  lower  grades  (or 
college) . 

Let  us  consider  as  an  example  of  teacher  preparation  for  the 
conference  or  discussion  method  of  teaching  for  understanding 
Guy  de  Maupassant's  short  story,  The  Necklace. 

The  assignment  might  be  made  as  follows : 

"  Tomorrow  we  are  to  read  a  story  dealing  with  a  personality 
torn  between  a  sense  of  justice  and  a  desire  for  luxury.    You 
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will  note  that  the  first  sentence  sets  the  stage,  '  She  was  one  of 
those  pretty  and  charming  girls,  born  by  a  blunder  of  destiny 
into  a  family  of  employees.'  That  is  to  say,  she  was  not  the 
kind  of  person  who  should  have  to  work  for  a  living;  she  was,  so 
to  speak,  born  with  her  mouth  ready  to  receive  a  silver  spoon  — 
but  she  received  none.  You  have  probably  known  people  who 
would  have  made  excellent  rich  people,  if  they  had  been  rich. 
We  all  have  known  people  who  l  like  to  put  on  the  dog '  even 
though  they  have  no  dog  to  put  on.  Well,  Mme.  Loisel  was  that 
sort  of  person.  But  she  also  had  a  streak  of  something  that 
seems  like  honesty,  although  it  seems  to  me  one  should  be  honest 
and  fair  with  himself  as  well  as  honest  and  fair  with  other 
people.  I  don't  know  whether  to  pity  or  scorn  the  lady  and  her 
actions.  Perhaps  after  you've  read  the  story  you  can  decide. 
Read  it  carefully  and  decide  on  just  one  thing:  What  was  the 
author's  opinion  of  Mme.  Loisel  and  her  actions?  " 

Such  an  assignment  considers  the  question  of  values.  The 
question  asked  may  sound  like  a  factual  question;  but  if  you 
know  the  story,  you  will  realize  that  considerable  analysis  is 
necessary  for  any  justifiable  conclusions  to  be  reached.    . 

The  second  step  in  the  teacher's  preparation  should  be  to  plan 
a  commentary  on  the  problem  to  be  discussed.  This  is,  of 
course,  used  the  day  of  the  discussion.  The  commentary  prepa- 
ration should  not  be  written  in  detail,  but  rather  should  be  out- 
lined briefly  for  presentation.  In  this  instance,  there  might  be 
questions  of  fact  concerning  the  development  of  the  story. 
These  questions  will  serve  two  purposes :  first,  they  will  assure 
the  students  of  common  knowledge  concerning  the  story;  and 
second,  they  will  tend  to  loosen  the  pupils  for  discussion  and 
give  them  confidence  in  having  started  the  period  with  success. 
Some  questions  might  be : 

i.  What  was  the  financial  condition  of  the  Loisels? 

2.  What  was  Mme.  Loisel's  attitude  toward  her  home  life? 
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3.  What  was  the  occasion  for  which  Mme.  Loisel  felt  that  she 
had  to  have  jewels? 

4.  What  happened  to  the  necklace  she  borrowed  from  her 
friend? 

5.  When  she  was  unable  to  find  it,  what  was  decided  to  be 
done? 

6.  What  were  the  attitudes  of  Mme.  Loisel  and  Mme.  For- 
rester when  the  new  necklace  was  returned? 

7.  How  long  did  it  take  the  Loisels  to  pay  back  the  borrowed 
money? 

8.  In  what  manner  had  Mme.  Loisel  changed  when  she  spoke 
to  Mme.  Forrester  at  the  end  of  the  story? 

9.  WTe  don't  know  whether  Mme.  Forrester  paid  Mme.  Loisel 
for  the  real  diamond  necklace,  but  do  you  think  any  payment 
would  compensate  for  those  ten  years  of  poverty  and  drudgery? 

Then  the  pivotal  question  should  be  written  on  the  board, 
"  What  was  the  author's  opinion  of  Mme.  Loisel  and  her  ac- 
tions? "  The  teacher  in  preparation  must  determine  the  types 
of  answers  desired  for  each  question  which  is  used  in  this  intro- 
ductory work. 

The  next  task  of  preparation  is  to  subdivide  the  major  ques- 
tion and  plan  to  use  these  subdivisions  to  help  direct  the  class 
discussion.  In  this  instance,  these  subsidiary  or  developmental 
questions  might  well  be: 

1.  Does  the  author  seem  to  blame  Mme.  Loisel  for  the  situa- 
tion? 

2.  Does  the  author  seem  to  blame  M.  Loisel? 

3.  Does  the  author  seem  to  blame  Mme.  Forrester  for  not 
telling  her  friend  the  diamonds  were  paste? 

4.  Or  you  could  use  a  summarization  question  to  lead  the 
discussion  to  a  definite  climax:  Can  you  find  any  sentence  or 
paragraph  in  the  story  which  seems  to  indicate  the  author's  point 
of  view  on  such  situations? 
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The  teacher  must  conclude  the  class  discussion  with  a  satis- 
factory summary.  In  this  instance,  it  would  follow  the  answer 
to  the  fourth  question  listed  above.  The  answer  to  this  should 
be  the  paragraph  in  the  story  which  reads,  "  What  would  have 
happened  if  she  had  not  lost  that  necklace?  Who  knows?  Who 
knows?  How  singular  life  is,  how  changeable!  What  a  little 
thing  it  takes  to  save  you  or  to  lose  you!  " 

In  the  teacher's  conclusion  it  might  be  well  to  point  out  that 
de  Maupassant  frequently  expressed  this  same  philosophy,  as 
in  A  Piece  of  String,  for  example,  where  he  again  says,  in  sub- 
stance, "  Little  things  have  enormous  consequences.'7 

In  the  evaluation  of  the  discussion  period  the  following  dozen 
questions  indicate  the  desirable  conditions  which  should  have 
existed  during  the  recitation.  Each  desires  an  answer  of  "  yes." 
i.  Did  the  members  of  the  class  do  most  of  the  talking? 

2 .  Was  the  greatest  possible  number  drawn  into  the  discus- 
sion? 

3.  Was  the  center  of  the  discussion  within  the  class  instead 
of  with  the  teacher? 

4.  Did  the  teacher  refrain  from  stating  her  own  view  until 
the  group  had  all  expressed  theirs? 

5.  Was  the  interest  of  all  of  the  members  of  the  class  focused 
upon  the  problem  under  discussion? 

6.  Did  the  pupils  frequently  call  upon  their  own  experiences 
in  discussing  the  problem? 

7.  Were  unwarranted  digressions   or  aside  conversations 
quickly  suppressed? 

8.  Was  the  teacher  tactful  in  disposing  of  irrelevant  matter? 

9.  Did  the  teacher  seem  to  have  the  group  under  control  or 
regain  instant  control  in  case  of  any  loss? 

10.  Was  there  active  discussion  throughout  all  the  period? 

11.  Did  the  discussion  result  in  definite  conclusions? 

1 2 .  Did  the  members  of  the  class  appear  to  regard  the  results 
as  valuable? 
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As  we  conceive  it,  the  recitation  period  is  an  opportunity  to 
develop  independent  thinking,  to  provide  practice  in  the  use  of 
a  pacific  and  effective  means  of  communicating  ideas  and  atti- 
tudes toward  ideas,  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  successful 
listening  habits,  and  to  establish  more  healthful  attitudes  toward 
speech  situations.  We  should  also  recognize  its  social  value  in 
the  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  Gang  leadership  is  all  too 
frequently  founded  on  playground  and  out-of-school  acts.  The 
leader  of  a  gang  must  be  one  who  does  things.  Neither  hero 
worship  nor  choice  of  a  gang  leader  is  based  on  what  one  does 
not  do.  A  person  who  refrains  from  breaking  a  window  has  less 
opportunity  to  lead  than  the  person  who  breaks  the  window. 
The  youngster  who  bullies  has  the  greater  chance  of  being  the 
leader  than  the  youngster  who  merely  does  not  bully.  Bullying 
does  not  create  leadership;  but  the  act  of  bullying  does.  For 
another  youngster  to  act  in  the  prevention  of  a  bully  doing  as 
he  desires  is  to  give  himself  the  opportunity  of  leading.  Leaders 
are  chosen  by  children  and  adults  on  the  basis  of  doing,  not 
mere  thinking.  Recitation  classes,  as  well  as  all  forms  of  speech 
activity,  give  potential  leaders  of  quality  an  opportunity  to  bid 
for  leadership.  The  act  of  successful  recitation  is  rewarded  by 
pupil  recognition. 

A  second  factor  should  be  considered  relative  to  class  discus- 
sions, namely,  that  we  understand  better  that  which  we  have 
expressed  orally.  Chinese  children,  so  it  is  said,  study  aloud. 
Psychologically,  this  is  much  sounder  technique  than  studying 
silently,  for  the  things  we  vocalize  are  the  longest  remembered, 
Much  of  our  thinking,  perhaps  most  of  our  reflective  thinking, 
is  done  through  silent  verbalization.  Yet,  usually  when  we 
have  some  difficult  problem  to  think  through,  we  either  talk 
aloud  to  ourselves  or  seek  some  kind  listener  to  whom  we  can 
u  think  aloud."  To  give  children  an  opportunity  to  speak  their 
thoughts,  to  give  voice  to  their  ideas,  is  to  give  them  the  best 
means  of  learning  and  understanding  that  we  can  provide. 
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Teaching  for  Appreciation 

Basic  in  the  philosophy  of  this  section  is  that  appreciation  is 
a  consumer's  art.  In  teaching  appreciation,  our  emphasis  shall 
not  be  on  how  to  produce,  but  rather  on  how  to  consume  —  to 
enjoy  the  reading  of  or  listening  to  literature,  rather  than  writ- 
ing it  or  reading  it  aloud.  We  wish  to  develop  appreciation,  not 
technique;  though  we  must  admit  that  if  the  technique  of  our 
presentation  to  our  class  is  poor,  their  appreciation  is  also  likely 
to  be  poor. 

There  are  two  major  speech  activities  which  will  aid  the  pu- 
pils in  enjoying  an  experience  or  appreciating  the  experience 
of  others.  The  teacher  becomes  both  the  director  and  partici- 
pator. In  oral  interpretation  work  or  in  reading  aloud  to  the 
class,  the  teacher  must  serve  as  the  medium  through  which  the 
ideas  of  others  are  conveyed.  It  will  be  well  before  dealing 
with  this  branch  of  study  to  review  the  sections  on  vocal  ex- 
pression, pitch,  rate,  and  volume  in  speaking.  Each  of  these 
plays  an  important  role  in  the  presentation. 

The  second  of  these  speech  activities  is  similar  to  conference 
work  in  that  the  teacher  does  a  minimum  of  participation,  but 
a  maximum  of  preparation  and  direction.  In  these  classroom 
dramatics  the  teacher  has  the  opportunity  of  developing  the 
creative  talents  in  the  class  as  well  as  adding  to  their  under- 
standing and  enjoyment. 

Oral  interpretation  is  the  art  of  communicating  to  listeners 
the  ideas  and  emotions  that  may  be  expressed  or  implied  in  writ- 
ten material.  The  print  is  cold  and  impersonal  until  we  give  it 
life.  That  life  may  be  given  silently  as  we  read  to  ourselves,  or 
vocally  as  we  read  aloud  to  others. 

As  we  read  silently,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  understand  the 
words,  implications,  and  emotions  of  the  writer  before  we  can 
appreciate  his  work.  Similarly,  we  must,  ourselves,  under- 
stand what  is  written  before  we  can  give  it  to  others.     But  it 
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takes  more  than  understanding  on  our  part  to  create  understand- 
ing in  our  listeners.  We  must  present  the  material  orally  in 
a  manner  that  conveys  to  them  what  the  meaning  is  to  us.  The 
principles  given  in  the  preceding  chapters  should  now  be  re- 
ferred to  again. 

There  are  fairly  definite  regulations  which  govern  reading 
aloud.    These  may  be  grouped  under  the  following  headlines: 

1.  Group  your  words  so  that  logically  connected  ideas  stick 
together. 

2.  Take  into  consideration  the  emotion  or  mood  of  the  ma- 
terial being  read. 

3.  Suit  your  bodily  activities  to  the  occasion. 

Remember,  however,  that  before  we  can  read  to  others  in  an 
intelligent  manner,  we  must  know  what  the  material  means  and 
the  attitude  we  wish  to  convey.  Before  we  can  put  into  prac- 
tice any  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  oral  presentation,  we 
must,  ourselves,  understand  and  feel  what  we  want  our  hearers 
to  understand  and  feel. 

Grouping  or  phrasing  of  words  is  the  first  principle  in  intel- 
ligent reading.  In  radio  programs,  comedians  are  constantly 
and  consciously  giving  very  good  examples  of  the  effect  of  poor 
phrasing.  For  example,  one  comedian  read  a  line  as  "  And  it 
stretched  as  far  as  your  eye  could.  See?  "  Another  example 
of  such  phrasing  is  the  popular  saying  among  the  boys  of  a 
few  years  ago,  "  Who  do  you  think  I  am?    Anyway?  " 

The  ridiculous  effect  of  such  phrasing  is  obvious.  The 
teacher,  whether  reading  a  mathematics  problem  or  poetry, 
must  phrase  her  material  so  that  its  ideas  are  properly  grouped. 
Instead  of  reading 

Four  score  and 
seven  years  ago  our 
fathers  brought  forth  on  this 
continent  a  new 
nation, 
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it  is  much  better  to  say 

Four  score 

and  seven  years  ago 

our  fathers  brought  forth 

on  this  continent 

a  new  nation. 

Still,  in  a  classroom  where  our  hearers  are  relatively  few, 
longer  phrasing  is  better: 

Four  score  and  seven  years  ago 

our  fathers  brought  forth  on  this  continent 

a  new  nation. 

The  length  of  the  phrases  and  the  length  of  the  pause  between 
phrases  should  depend  upon  two  conditions:  first,  the  size  of 
our  audience;  second,  the  type  of  material  being  read.  For  the 
circumstances  under  consideration  in  this  text  the  size  of  the 
audience  should  have  little  bearing.  Seldom  will  our  classrooms 
exceed  thirty-five.  We  might  well  say  that  in  any  classroom  the 
length  of  phrases  and  the  rate  of  reading  will  be  fairly  constant. 
This  does  not  mean  that  monotony  of  expression  should  be  con- 
sidered desirable.  Monotony  of  any  sort  in  education  is  ruinous. 
Variation  in  phrasing,  tempo,  and  voice  are  essential. 

Phrasing  not  only  makes  the  meaning  of  the  words  when  read 
understandable,  but  also  dictates  the  points  for  breathing. 
Breathing  should  be  through  the  mouth,  rapid,  and  silent.  If 
your  class  does  not  know  you  are  breathing  as  you  read,  you 
are  undoubtedly  doing  so  correctly.  The  length  of  breath  should 
approximate  the  amount  needed.  Do  not  gulp  for  breath  at 
each  opportunity,  do  not  attempt  to  breathe  at  each  pause;  but, 
rather,  use  the  pauses  to  breathe  as  frequently  as  necessary. 

The  pauses  between  phrases  also  vary,  as  do  the  length  of 
phrases.  Punctuation  will  dictate  some  pauses  and  designate 
most  of  the  phrases,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  reading 
according  to  punctuation.  However,  we  frequently  indicate 
the  end  of  a  phrase  by  means  of  a  pause  where  there  is  no 
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punctuation,  while  we  very  seldom  fail  to  set  off  a  phrase  by 
not  pausing  at  given  punctuation.  Pausing  and  phrasing  must 
be  dictated  by  the  sense  of  the  selection.  If  we  read  "  As  the 
bell  struck,  his  partner,  John,  leapt  to  his  feet  "  with  no  phras- 
ing, ignoring  the  commas,  the  meaning  is  certainly  different 
from  that  indicated  by  the  punctuation  marks.  In  such  simple 
cases  as  this  we  can  rigorously  observe  the  written  code. 

Poetic  works  carry  the  same  demand.  The  singsong  of  line 
by  line  reading  must  be  avoided  even  though  rhyme  and  rhythm 
need  not  be  sacrificed  for  meaning.  The  better  writers  seldom 
end  their  lines  consistently  between  major  phrases.  You  re- 
member the  nursery  rhyme  which,  without  any  punctuation, 
makes  a  riddle  out  of  this  rather  human  tendency: 

Every  Lady  in  this  land 
Has  twenty  nails  on  each  hand 
Five  and  twenty  on  hands  and  feet 
And  this  is  true  without  deceit. 

Yet,  the  reader  should  not  ignore  the  poetic  effects  of  good 
writing.  Consider,  for  example,  the  loss  of  beauty  that  comes 
to  the  opening  lines  of  a  Shakespearean  sonnet  when  read  with 
studied  care  to  prevent  unmarked  pauses  at  the  end  of  lines. 

When,  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men's  eyes, 
I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state 
And  trouble  deaf  heaven  with  my  bootless  cries 
And  look  upon  myself  and  curse  my  fate  — 

Read  this  same  selection,  and  others,  with  a  brief,  though  not 
obvious,  pause  at  the  end  of  the  lines.  Poetry  must  not  become 
singsong,  but  do  not  grow  cold  to  the  beauty  of  its  nature  by  too 
conscious  an  effort  to  avoid  pauses  at  the  ends  of  lines.  The 
more  subtle  these  pauses  are,  however,  the  better  the  reading. 

You  must  remember,  as  you  phrase  the  material  being  read 
aloud,  that  all  word  groups  are  not  equal.  Frequently  these 
word  groups  are  set  off  with  commas  to  indicate  subsidiary  im- 
portance.   The  problem  becomes  one  of  giving  to  your  listeners 
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the  meaning  of  the  selection,  but  do  not  hesitate  to  let  the 
beauty  of  the  composition  show  through  the  framework  of 
thought. 

The  mood  of  the  writing  must  be  expressed  also  in  the  read- 
ing. To  read  the  humorous  in  a  slow  and  dignified  way  is 
ridiculous.  Likewise,  it  is  undesirable  to  rattle  along  with  a 
ponderous  and  deeply  emotional  theme.  The  variety  of  moods 
is  too  great  to  catalogue  at  this  point,  but  the  basic  principle  is 
to  read  the  serious  slowly,  and  the  lilting  fast.  Let  yourself  be 
the  sounding  board.  As  you  prepare  to  present  your  material 
to  your  class,  consider  the  appropriate  general  rate  and  points 
for  rate  changes.  Rate  must  not  be  monotonous.  As  you  read, 
let  your  voice,  face  and  body  activity  blend  into  a  single  effect. 
You  are  the  medium  of  interpretation.  Listen  to  the  better 
radio  speaker.  Listen  to  the  better  stage  and  screen  actors. 
Listen  to  your  friends  as  they  speak  when  interested  in  their 
subjects.  Then  listen  to  a  certain  radio  announcer's  manner  as 
he  tries  to  put  across  to  an  unseen  audience  the  remedy  or 
panacea  of  which  his  very  voice  and  insinuating  tone  says,  "  I 
don't  believe  this,  but  it's  my  job  to  tell  you  these  things."  Be 
sincere,  animated,  and  recognize  your  responsibility  to  the 
author  of  the  material  you  read  to  your  class.  Read  well  enough 
so  that  what  you  give  your  audience  may  be  valuable  to  them. 
It  is  often  better  to  summarize  an  article  and  present  it  in  your 
own  words  in  direct  manner  than  to  read  from  a  script  even 
though  the  written  ideas  are  more  concise  and  stated  in  more 
varying  form.  Yet,  reading  aloud,  well  done,  is  one  of  the  best 
means  of  developing  appreciation. 

A  second  procedure  to  aid  student  enjoyment  and  apprecia- 
tion of  material  is  class  reading  in  chorus.  But  it  must  not 
be  the  slow,  uninspired,  word-for-word  interpretation.  The 
teacher  must  care  for  the  rhythm,  phrasing,  and  tempo  of  the 
selections  being  read.  The  group  must  not  be  interested  in 
reading  lines  —  it  must  learn  to  read  in  harmony,  directed  by 
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the  teacher,  much  as  the  musical  director  leads  an  orchestra.  It 
is  not  assumed  here  that  you  attempt  to  produce  a  verse-speak- 
ing choir.  Group  reading  in  your  class,  unless  you  specialize 
in  such  activities,  should  be  for  group  enjoyment.  There  are, 
however,  certain  general  considerations  which  should  govern 
your  work. 

1.  Choose  selections  with  life  and  spirit.  Let  the  sweetness 
of  sentiment  play  a  minor  part  only. 

2.  Be  sure  that  the  selection  being  read  is  understood.  As 
we  noted  when  discussing  individual  reading,  unless  the  reader 
understands,  the  chances  are  not  favorable  that  he  will  interpret 
well. 

3.  If  the  selection  is  poetry,  let  the  rhythm  aid  in  maintain- 
ing unity  within  the  group.  If  necessary,  tap  out  the  beat. 
Often  it  is  well  to  start  such  reading  in  chorus  with  nursery 
rhymes,  which  have  definite  rhythm.    Limericks  are  not  bad. 

4.  Develop  enthusiasm  and  a  spirit  of  fun.  The  deadening 
effect  of  merely  reading  together  will  ruin  any  possibility  of 
appreciation,  which  should  be  the  major  purpose. 

5.  Be  careful  of  diction.  Correct  mispronounced  words  and 
poor  enunciation  during  the  early  readings.  Watch  final  con- 
sonants. 

6.  Stay  with  each  selection  long  enough  for  definite  improve- 
ment to  result.    This  means  a  reasonable  amount  of  repetition. 

Classroom  dramatics  is  another  speech  activity  that  can 
greatly  aid  appreciation.  These  dramatics  may  be  original  or 
from  a  text.  They  may  be  with  or  without  costume.  They  may 
be  complete  or  they  may  be  a  series  of  skits.  The  purpose 
should  be  group  activity,  not  finished  performance.  It  is  gen- 
erally better  that  your  actors  read  well  from  a  manuscript  than 
labor  with  memorization.  A  greater  field  can  be  covered,  more 
frequent  performances  can  be  presented,  if  emphasis  is  placed 
on  understanding  and  interpretation,  instead  of  on  learned  parts. 
For  example,  a  very  effective  classroom  dramatization  was  ac- 
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complished  in  a  freshman  English  class  where  The  Valiant  by 
Holworthy  Hall  and  Robert  Middlemass  was  read  with  sug- 
gestive action.  Four  short  rehearsals  were  used  for  preparation. 
Actual  tears  were  shed  by  members  of  the  class  audience,  which 
you  will  have  to  admit  is  a  considerable  emotional  confession 
for  high-school  freshmen.  More  was  done  to  create  apprecia- 
tion by  that  production  than  any  amount  of  class  study  and  dis- 
cussion could  ever  have  produced. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  speaking  of  classroom  dra- 
matics we  are  not  speaking  of  drama  or  public  performances. 
We  are  considering  only  the  phase  of  group  activity  which  can 
be  utilized  to  create  greater  appreciation  for  material  than  would 
otherwise  be  developed.  We  are  not  concerned  with  the  art  of 
acting  or  stage  business.  This  does  not  mean  to  imply  that 
poor  presentations  are  desirable  or  even  acceptable.  The 
presentations  must  be  reputable  and  convey  the  ring  of  sin- 
cerity. They  must  be  planned  for,  prepared,  and  presented  with 
an  effort  for  quality.  However,  there  is  a  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  acceptable  and  the  poor.  It  is  the  teacher's  respon- 
sibility to  see  that  whatever  is  produced  is  of  a  standard  she 
would  be  willing  to  have  visitors  witness. 

The  field  for  dramatization  lies  mainly  in  the  study  of  litera- 
ture and  history,  for  these  deal  with  the  lives  and  activities  of 
people;  but  mathematics,  sciences,  and  other  fields  also  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  the  observant  teacher.  It  is  an  unending 
field  for  elementary  teachers.  This  dramatization  might  be  the 
result  of  a  class  project  in  writing;  it  might  be  the  presentation 
of  a  dialogue  from  a  story;  it  might  be  a  full-length  or  cutting 
from  a  play;  it  might  be  group  demonstration  of  a  procedure 
for  doing  something;  or,  in  fact,  it  might  be  the  dramatized 
idea  of  any  condition  or  series  of  conditions  which,  as  a  teacher, 
you  or  your  class  might  devise.  There  are  few  activities  which 
present  such  varied  possibilities.  A  few  general  suggestions 
may  aid  in  preparation  for  presentation: 
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1.  It  is  the  teacher's  or  the  director's  problem  to  direct.  She 
must  aid  in  interpretation,  suggest  improvements ,  and  weld  the 
play  into  a  unified  whole.  It  is  the  director's  duty  to  see  the 
show  as  a  completed  project  and  to  turn  all  phases  of  the  pres- 
entation to  that  result.  She  must  know  the  objective  to  be 
accomplished;  she  must  know  the  mood  of  the  play;  and  she 
must  consider  all  items  which  affect  that  mood  and  promote 
the  fulfillment  of  the  objective. 

2.  The  director  must  take  into  account  the  positions  of 
the  players  on  their  stage  whether  it  is  in  an  auditorium  or  in 
the  front  of  the  classroom.  Do  they  face  the  audience?  Are  the 
groups,  as  they  speak  their  lines,  natural?  The  player  cannot 
see  the  picture;  it  is  up  to  the  director  to  place  each  person  so 
that  the  most  effective  grouping  results.  During  the  rehearsals 
see  that  each  player  assumes  the  desired  positions  each  time. 
Start  with  positions  early;  and  be  sure  that  the  positions  used 
are  the  ones  desired,  for  what  is  learned  first  will  be  remem- 
bered. 

3.  Try  to  see  that  all  movement  is  natural  and  purposeful. 
Do  not  have  a  player  come  in,  take  his  place,  and  then  begin. 
Let  his  entrance  be  for  a  purpose  and  all  his  movements  help 
fulfill  that  purpose.  Unless  there  is  a  reason  for  doing  other- 
wise, let  him  speak  on  entering.  Try  to  discourage  random  and 
distracting  movements. 

4.  Watch  the  interpretation  of  the  lines.  They  should  be 
read  as  naturally  as  possible,  yet  convey  the  necessary  emotion. 
The  reading  should  ring  true,  but  do  not  be  worried  if  it  does 
not.  Not  all  members  of  your  class  are  actors,  but  nonetheless 
give  them  their  chances  to  act.  Try  to  make  a  minimum  of 
direct  suggestions;  rather,  try  to  get  the  player  to  understand 
what  he  wants  to  say  and  do.  Lead  your  students  to  their  own 
interpretation;  do  not  ask  them  to  copy  you. 

5.  In  rehearsal  note  two  things  carefully:  First,  that  prac- 
tically no  time  elapses  between  speeches.    Have  each  speaker 
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ready  to  pick  up  his  cues  immediately.  Hesitation  between 
speeches  causes  one  of  the  greatest  drags  an  amateur  produc- 
tion can  possess.  Second,  consider  the  general  tempo  of  the 
play.  Try  to  adjust  the  speed  of  the  lines  and  actions  to  satisfy 
the  mood. 

6.  Be  sure  that  your  speakers  can  be  heard  and  understood. 
If  there  are  students  with  speech  difficulties,  use  this  oppor- 
tunity to  motivate  their  desire  for  improvement. 

7.  Keep  the  entire  production  simple.  An  elaborate  staging 
will  unbalance  the  project.  Classroom  dramatics  should  be 
simple  and  sincere  —  leave  much  for  your  students'  imagina- 
tions. 

Radio  is  constantly  assuming  greater  importance  in  educa- 
tion. As  a  medium  for  influencing  public  opinion  it  has  no 
equal,  for  the  vigor  of  the  spoken  word,  the  emotion  of  the 
dramatized  idea,  the  stimulation  of  string  music  are  all  more 
potent  than  silent  print.  The  influence  that  radio  wields  in  our 
attitudes  toward  public  affairs  gives  to  it  a  dominant  role  in  the 
control  of  human  activity.  There  are  already  more  radio  sta- 
tions licensed  to  operate  in  the  leading  cities  of  the  country 
than  there  are  daily  newspapers  in  those  cities.9 

With  the  growing  force  of  radio  as  an  educational  medium, 
teachers  could  not  afford  to  remain  ignorant  of  its  scope  even 
if  they  could  not  make  use  of  it  as  a  means  of  classroom  teach- 
ing. But  radio  has  entered  the  classroom.  Schools  all  over 
the  nation  are  making  national  and  local  broadcasts  regular 
parts  of  their  courses  of  study.  Our  purpose  here  is  not  to  con- 
sider the  production  of  radio  programs  —  that  is  far  too  tech- 
nical. However,  classes  do  enjoy  simulated  programs  using 
"  dummy  "  or  wooden  microphones.  Our  purpose  in  this  dis- 
cussion is  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  using  programs  al- 

9  Niles  Trammell,  Radio  Must  Remain  Free  (National  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany Bulletin,  1943),  p.  9. 
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ready  on  the  air  to  supplement  classroom  activities.  Some  of 
the  values  of  using  radio  in  the  classroom  as  part  of  the  reg- 
ular schoolwork  are: 

1.  The  radio  can  convey  information  in  a  striking  and  dra- 
matic manner. 

2.  Because  of  the  intensity  of  interest  maintained  by  good 
programs  much  of  the  material  learned  is  relatively  permanent. 

3.  The  wide  range  of  programs  offers  vitality  and  variation  in 
the  presentation  of  a  topic. 

4.  Radio  is  useful  as  a  means  for  stimulating  imagination 
and  curiosity. 

5.  Proper  direction  in  the  use  of  radio  can  raise  the  standards 
of  taste  in  music  and  the  oral  arts. 

6.  Radio  can  broaden  all  phases  of  classwork. 

7.  Correctly  used  radio  aids  in  the  ability  to  listen  intelli- 
gently. 

8.  Radio  brings  into  the  classroom  the  finest  talent  in  all 
fields.  Although  each  teaching  situation  involves  its  own  indi- 
vidual problems,  there  are  only  three  standard  ways  for  student 
listening.  The  first  of  these  is  classroom  listening  to  the  actual 
broadcast.  This  is  done  either  with  a  central  system  that  directs 
a  program  into  the  room  or  rooms  or  else  with  a  radio  within 
the  room.  This  procedure  has  its  greatest  handicap  in  the  lim- 
ited programs  available  at  suitable  times  and  the  difficulty  of 
adjusting  a  curriculum  schedule  to  fit  the  hours  of  a  desired 
broadcast. 

The  second  common  procedure  is  to  assign  certain  programs 
for  out-of-school  listening.  This  general  plan  is  somewhat  sim- 
ilar to  any  "  homework  "  plan  where  the  student  studies  out  of 
class  and  then  returns  to  recite.  This  procedure,  though  desir- 
able in  many  conditions,  has  the  handicap  of  the  student's  fre- 
quent difficulty  in  finding  the  radio  unoccupied  at  the  time  of 
the  assignment,  family  and  other  interruptions,  and  the  problem 
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of  parent  cooperation.  It  may  be  that  some  parents  feel  that 
the  teacher  who  assigns  her  students  to  periods  of  radio  listen- 
ing is  neglecting  the  real  labor  of  teaching  for  an  easy  way  out. 
The  third  procedure  is  that  of  making  recordings  of  desired 
programs  —  or  having  them  made  —  so  that  the  records  can 
be  played  before  the  class  when  the  convenient  and  appropriate 
time  in  the  course  of  study  arises.  Many  transcriptions  can  be 
got  directly  from  the  broadcasting  companies;  some  times  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  with  local  stations  for  taking  the  pro- 
grams off  the  line  as  they  are  produced  and  preserving  them 
for  the  school's  use;  almost  every  college  has  recording  equip- 
ment, so  that  it  may  be  possible  for  you  to  arrange  with  one 
nearby  to  record  certain  programs ;  also  more  public  school  sys- 
tems are  discovering  the  value  of  recording  equipment  for 
speech  and  music  work.  If  your  school  possesses  such  equip- 
ment, you  can  select  and  use  as  many  programs  as  your  budget 
will  allow. 

Every  teacher  who  uses  radio  for  classroom  work  should  pre- 
sent to  her  student  certain  standards  for  judging  the  quality  of 
all  programs.  There  are  many  criteria  for  judgment,  but  most 
of  these  can  be  grouped  under  three  headings : 

i.  Basic  value.  Is  the  content  significant?  Is  the  material 
used  authoritative?  Were  the  objectives  which  were  being 
sought  achieved? 

2.  Radio-quality.  Is  the  material  presented  in  a  manner  so 
that  it  is  readily  intelligible?  Is  there  a  general  simplicity  of 
pattern  to  be  followed?  Is  there  a  skilful  use  of  sound  and 
music  to  set  the  mood?  Is  the  casting  effective;  are  there  voice 
contrasts;  are  the  characters  alive? 

3.  Appeal.  Does  the  program  have  interest  for  the  audi- 
ence for  which  it  is  intended?  After  the  program  do  you  have 
a  feeling  of  satisfaction? 
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Programs  that  are  available  today  may  not  be  available  next 
year;  and  there  will  be  programs  next  year  that  are  not  yet  on 
the  air.  Also  almost  every  local  station  has  a  series  of  public- 
service  programs  which  deal  with  local  problems  and  with  local 
talent  which  the  teacher  should  know  about.  Every  station  is 
glad  to  send  such  information  upon  request.  By  writing  to 
NBC,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  New  York,  you  can 
have  your  name  placed  on  the  mailing  list  to  receive  the  publi- 
cation This  Is  The  National  Broadcasting  Company,  which  car- 
ries items  of  news  in  radio  and  a  day-by-day  listing  of  their 
programs  of  general  interest.  By  writing  to  CBS,  485  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York,  you  can  get  your  name  placed 
on  the  mailing  list  to  receive  CBS  Listener's  Guide,  which  car- 
ries items  of  news  in  radio  and  a  day-by-day  listing  of  Colum- 
bia's educational  and  cultural  programs.  By  writing  to  The 
American  Broadcasting  Company,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New, 
York  20,  New  York,  you  can  have  your  name  placed  on  the 
mailing  list  for  their  program  listing.  By  writing  to  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System,  1440  Broadway,  New  York,  New  York, 
you  may  receive  their  publications  in  your  field.  Probably  the 
best  single  source  for  program  material  is  through  the  Secretary 
of  the  Federal  Radio  Education  Committee,  United  States  Of- 
fice of  Education,  Washington  25,  D  .  C,  which  publishes 
monthly  listings  of  recommended  programs.  This  listing  is 
probably  being  sent  to  the  superintendent  of  your  school.  Even 
these  publications  will  not  include  all  of  the  programs  of  na- 
tional scope  which  may  be  of  interest  to  your  classes.  Other 
valuable  sources  are  local  papers,  the  magazine  Broadcasting, 
the  weekly  paper  Variety,  and  the  Movie-Radio  Guide. 

Teachers  are  not  relieved  of  teaching  duties  when  they  plan 
to  use  radio  as  part  of  their  classroom  program.  The  teacher 
must  familiarize  herself  with  the  material,  background,  and  im- 
plications of  the  planned  broadcast  just  as  much  as  if  she  were 
to  present  the  lesson  herself.    More  important,  she  must  pre- 
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pare  her  students  to  listen.  This  is  true  whether  it  be  the  NBC 
Inter-American  University  of  the  Air,  CBS  American  School  of 
the  Air,  Storyland  Theatre,  or  any  other  program.  The  accu- 
mulated evidence  from  research  and  experimentation  in  the  use 
of  auditory  aids  in  learning  indicates  that  in  order  to  realize  the 
full  potential  educational  values  from  the  use  of  radio  programs 
and  recordings,  listeners  must  first  be  led  to  recognize  an  im- 
mediate purpose  for  listening  to  any  program,  and  second,  they 
must  have  a  conceptual  basis  for  understanding  it.  The  fol- 
lowing suggestions  should  provide  a  basic  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem of  advance  preparation  and  follow-up : 

Pre-Listening  Activity: 

i.  Discuss  with  the  class  the  topic  treated,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover how  much  they  already  know  about  it.  Note,  particu- 
larly, any  misinformation  or  strong  prejudices  they  may  have 
about  the  topic,  since  these  will  help  to  identify  the  teaching 
approach  needed  in  order  to  assure  rational  and  objective  han- 
dling of  that  topic  by  the  class. 

2.  Call  attention  to  those  aspects  of  the  topic  which  relate 
either  to  immediate  local  problems,  or  to  manifest  interests  of 
the  class. 

3.  If  it  appears,  from  the  discussion,  that  the  class's  knowl- 
edge of  the  topic  is  inadequate  to  provide  a  conceptual  basis  for 
understanding  the  program,  assign  appropriate  materials  for 
exploratory  reading. 

4.  List  on  the  blackboard  those  questions  about  the  topic  that 
are  raised  in  this  pre-listening  discussion  session,  and  suggest 
that  the  class  listen  especially  for  anything  in  the  program  which 
may  serve  to  provide  the  answers.  As  an  alternative  to  listing, 
such  questions  can  be  prepared  in  advance,  and  the  class  given 
duplicated  copies  to  serve  as  listening  guides. 

5.  Explain  any  factual  items  or  concepts  treated  in  the  pro- 
gram with  which  you  believe  the  class  to  be  unfamiliar. 
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6.  Summarize  with  the  class  the  principal  items  of  informa- 
tion and  opinions  about  the  topic  which  have  been  brought  out 
in  the  discussion,  and  help  them  to  organize  these  points  in  a 
systematic  fashion  so  that  points  where  additional  information 
is  needed  are  clearly  indicated. 

Listening  to  the  Program: 

This  may  take  place  either  as  a  home  assignment  or  in  class, 
depending  upon  the  time  of  the  broadcast.  If  the  pre-listening 
discussion  session  has  achieved  its  intended  purpose,  it  should 
leave  the  members  of  the  class  with  an  eagerness  to  hear  the 
program  and  psychologically  receptive  to  whatever  intellectual 
and  emotional  stimulation  the  program  has  to  offer.  If  the  pro- 
gram is  for  in-school  listening,  to  insure  that  the  interest  and 
attention  will  continue  throughout  the  program,  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  room  where  the  program  is  heard  should  pro- 
vide maximum  comfort.  Little  activity,  or  none,  should  be  in 
existence  during  the  program.  Writing  on  the  board,  or  even 
pointing  out  places  on  a  map,  leads  to  some  distraction. 

Post-Listening  Activities: 

Just  as  the  pre-listening  discussion  session  should  have  served 
to  organize  the  interests  of  the  class  around  the  central  topic 
of  the  program,  creating  a  sense  of  urgency  to  know  the  answers 
to  certain  questions,  so  the  experience  of  hearing  the  program 
should  have  tended  to  definitize  class  thinking  about  the  pro- 
gram topic.  The  program  may  have  provided  answers  to  some 
of  the  questions  raised  during  the  pre-listening  discussion,  or  it 
may  have  sharply  challenged  the  pre-existent  beliefs  and  loyal- 
ties of  individual  members  of  the  class.  For  some  listeners  it 
may  have  furnished  the  central  meaning  needed  for  tying  to- 
gether previous  experiences  whose  relationship  had  not  been 
sensed.  For  others  it  may  have  tended  to  change  vague  recogni- 
tion of  the  existence  of  a  problem  into  definite  convictions  about 
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it.  To  insure  that  the  hearing  of  the  program  will  provide  some- 
thing more  than  just  another  isolated  experience  for  the  class, 
it  is  necessary  to  make  a  careful  attempt  to  discover  precisely 
the  intellectual  and  emotional  stimulation  the  class  experienced, 
and  then,  to  help  the  class  individually  and  collectively  to  incor- 
porate this  into  the  total  pattern  of  antecedent  experience.  To 
this  end  the  following  suggestions  are  offered: 

i .  Discuss  the  program  to  discover  general  reactions  and  at- 
titudes. 

2.  Seek  to  identify  points  which  dealt  with  pre-listening 
questions. 

3.  Provide  additional  reading  for  individuals  according  to 
their  individual  interests  and  reactions. 

This  chapter  has  attempted  to  point  out  certain  of  the  ways 
in  which  speech  enters  into  the  teaching  of  every  subject  on 
every  level.  Some  suggestions  have  been  given.  Here  are  a 
few  other  speech  activities : 

1.  Variety  programs  of  readings,  impersonations,  etc. 

2.  Mock  banquets. 

3.  Mock  radio  programs. 

4.  Quiz  programs. 

5.  Pronounce-it-down  contests. 

6.  Mock  trials  with  judge,  jury,  witnesses,  etc. 

7.  Commemoration  programs  of  significant  historic  events, 

8.  Model  (?)  classroom  scenes. 

9.  Planning  field  trips  or  excursions. 

10.  Informal  debates  on  appropriate  subjects, 
n.  Panel  discussions. 

12.  Book  reports. 

13.  Reports  on  observations. 

14.  Demonstrations. 

15.  Arranging  question  boxes. 

16.  Bulletin  board  committees. 
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17.  Giving  and  following  directions. 

18.  Describing  some  act  as  it  takes  place. 

19.  Playing  word  games  such  as  finding  words,  perhaps  in 
contest  form,  which  end  in  nation  (donation,  imagination  fasci- 
nation, etc.). 

20.  Finding  interesting  histories  of  words. 

CLASS  PROJECTS 

1.  Select  from  your  major  teaching  field  at  least  two  situations 
wherein  you  would  teach  for  facts;  for  skills;  for  understanding; 
for  appreciation. 

2 .  Prepare  and  teach  to  your  speech  class  a  lesson  in  each  of  these 
classifications. 

3.  List  methods  of  motivating  this  class  to  learn  the  material  in 
this  chapter. 

4.  Prepare  and  dramatize  a  selection  for  class  presentation. 

5 .  Evaluate  some  of  the  radio  programs  you  have  listened  to  re- 
cently. 

6.  Read  The  Necklace  and  discuss  the  plan  for  teaching  it  given 
in  this  chapter. 

7.  Remember  some  teacher's  classes  which  you  enjoyed  the  most. 
What  methods  were  used?  To  what  extent  did  the  teacher  "  speak 
well  "?  What  speech  activities  played  an  important  part  in  the 
instruction? 

8.  Discuss  in  the  light  of  your  experience  each  of  the  class  pro- 
cedures presented  in  this  chapter. 

9.  What  are  some  of  the  problems  arising  out  of  the  plan  to  record 
programs  for  class  use? 

10.  Discuss  the  following  statements: 

a.  A  principal  reason  why  teachers  should  be  trained  in  speech 
is  that  they  may  be  able  to  teach  well. 

b.  I  would  not  urge  that  teachers  talk  more  in  the  classroom, 
but  that  they  talk  less  —  much  less. 

c.  The  fundamental  task  of  both  speechmakers  and  teachers 
is  persuasion. 

d.  Many  subjects  practically  motivate  themselves;  that  is, 
pupils  become  interested  and  absorbed  in  them  because  of 
their  inherent  appeal. 
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e.  Real  motivation  is  far  removed  from  the  spectacular  and 
sensational. 

f.  In  its  most  modern  and  inclusive  sense,  discipline  means 
preparing  boys  and  girls  for  life  in  a  democratic  society. 

g.  In  general,  we  may  say  that  the  objective  of  appreciation 
teaching  are  to  develop  right  attitudes,  ideals,  and  standards 
in  pupils. 

h.  Lesson  plans  play  no  part  in  good  teaching. 

i.  Television  is  as  great  a  forward  stride  in  the  field  of  com- 
munication as  aviation  has  proved  to  be  in  the  realm  of 
transportation. 

j.  Every  imaginative,  sincere  teacher  can  use  radio  as  an  ad- 
junct to  teaching. 

k.  Large  numbers  of  pupils  now  permit  someone  else  to  do 
their  thinking  for  them,  and  take  even  their  opinions  ready- 
made  from  syndicated  columnists  and  commentators. 
1.  We  learn  only  through  doing. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 
THE  TEACHER  AND  THE  STUDENT'S  SPEECH 

Every  year  more  teachers  assume  the  responsibility  of  help- 
ing their  pupils  learn  to  use  speech  more  effectively.  Also  there 
is  a  growing  tendency  among  school  officials  to  aid  their  teachers 
in  this  work  by  providing  a  competent  speech  correctionist  for 
their  systems.  Unfortunately,  this  practice  has  not  spread  to 
include  all  schools,  but  whether  or  not  there  is  a  specialist  avail- 
able, the  classroom  teacher  remains  the  person  responsible  for 
the  total  welfare  of  the  pupils.  Although  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  responsibilities  of  the  speech  correctionist  and  the 
classroom  teacher  for  the  speech  of  the  child  is  certain  to  vary 
with  the  teacher's  technical  knowledge  of  speech  processes  and 
her  willingness  to  attack  the  speech  problem,  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  the  line  should  be  drawn  to  exclude  from  the  classroom 
teacher  responsibility  for  the  correction  of  voice  problems, 
problems  of  rhythm,  and  major  articulation  problems.  This 
places  in  the  realm  of  the  classroom  teacher  those  speech  activi- 
ties which  are  designed  to  promote  social  adjustment,  those 
activities  which  are  designed  to  promote  semantic  effectiveness, 
and  those  activities  which  are  designed  to  improve  the  general 
speech  pattern  of  the  pupil. 

Excluded  Problems.  Even  though  we  assume  that  certain 
problems  are  not  specifically  the  responsibility  of  the  classroom 
teacher,  we  cannot  grant  that  the  teacher  should  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  them  or  of  the  basic  remedial  practices  which  a  spe- 
cialist may  follow.  Further,  for  those  instances  where  there 
are  no  speech  correctionists  it  is  desirable  that  the  teacher  know 
how  to  proceed  in  certain  cases  and  when  to  avoid  any  remedial 
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effort.  Therefore,  some  brief  analysis  of  these  problems  is 
given  so  that  the  reason  for  their  exclusion  can  be  better  appre- 
ciated, and  so  that  the  teacher  who  is  "  on  her  own  "  has  greater 
justification  for  seeking  expert  advice  when  she  confronts 
them. 

Voice  Problems.  Such  defects  are  frequently  hard  to  deter- 
mine in  children  because  there  are  so  many  variations  in  the 
normal  childhood  voice.  The  defect  may  be  one  of  quality, 
pitch,  loudness,  or  melody.  The  teacher's  judgment  should 
be  based  on  conditions  present  in  normal  speech  situations  as  in 
play  or  a  language  or  story  period.  The  voice  of  the  child  is 
thinner  than  that  of  the  adolescent  or  adult,  but  this  thinness 
even  in  the  child  should  not  reflect  tension  or  lack  of  resonance. 
The  voice  should  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  voices  of  the 
other  children  in  the  class.  An  undesirable  speaking  pitch  or  a 
lack  of  inflectional  range  in  the  speech  frequently  is  accom- 
panied by  an  inhibited  personality.  Also  the  loudness  of  the 
speech  often  has  such  a  relationship.  Most  children  speak 
softly  in  class  and  loudly  out  of  class.  Defects  of  voice  quality, 
pitch,  loudness,  or  melody  may  very  well  indicate  a  personality 
maladjustment  instead  of  a  real  voice  problem  needing  atten- 
tion. 

Correction  of  voice  disorders  can  follow  quite  closely  the  gen- 
eral suggestion  for  adults,  adapted,  of  course,  to  the  level  of  the 
pupil.  The  majority  of  voice  problems  are  caused  by  tenseness 
or  faulty  breathing  habits.  Many  of  the  games  which  will  be 
presented  later  can  be  used  to  a  considerable  advantage  for  re- 
laxation. And  many  of  the  general  group  games  and  activities 
will  help,  for  a  large  percentage  of  voice  problems  grow  out  of 
personal  maladjustments.  Backus  summarizes  quite  concisely 
the  inter-relation  of  voice  and  personality: 

"  Certain  patterns  of  speech  result  rather  habitually  from  social 
maladjustment.    Variations  in  vocal  quality  are  especially  frequent. 
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Positive  nasality  usually  accompanies  feelings  of  inferiority,  lack  of 
security,  persecution,  failure,  and  repression.  An  aspirate  or  breathy 
quality  accompanies  expressions  of  extreme  emotion,  especially  fear. 
In  persons  who  are  habitually  unstable  and  easily  excitable,  (fre- 
quently termed  "  rattlebrained  "),  the  aspiration  may  be  a  relatively 
constant  factor.  Associated  with  it  is  a  conspicuous  and  unpleasant 
gasping  for  breath,  produced  often  by  clavicular,  or  extreme  chest, 
breathing.  A  metallic  quality  or  "  cracking  "  in  the  tone  results  from 
unnatural  tensions  in  the  pharyngeal  and  laryngeal  musculature. 
Closely  associated  with  the  vocal  quality  is  vocal  pitch.  While  emo- 
tional excitement  produces  a  rise  of  pitch  in  all  persons,  those  individu- 
als who  suffer  from  continuous  nervous  excitability  possess  habitually 
high,  shrill  voices.  Volume  is  also  affected  by  these  psychological  fac- 
tors. Nervous  tension  may  produce  too  loud  a  voice;  lack  of  confi- 
dence, timidity,  or  fear  may  produce  too  soft  a  voice.  These  deviations 
in  speech  may  disappear  with  proper  mental  hygiene  alone,  if  speech 
habits  are  not  too  firmly  fixed.  Sometimes  speech  training  is  in  itself 
an  effective  instrument  for  resolving  mild  maladjustments.  Usually, 
both  types  of  treatment  are  combined."  1 

The  teacher  can  do  much  by  way  of  voice  improvement  for 
pupils  by  developing  within  them  better,  more  effective,  social 
adjustment.  Further  aid  can  result  from  relaxation  exercises 
and  posture  drills.  Children  should  be  taught  early  to  stand 
"easily  tall."  Also,  through  general  ear-training  work,  which 
helps  them  become  sensitive  to  better  tone  quality,  aid  can  be 
given  in  many  cases. 

Dejects  of  Rhythm.  The  two  major  problems  which  are 
found  among  children  are  cluttering,  or  such  rapid  speech  that 
the  words  become  slurred  and  indistinct,  and  stuttering.  Of 
these  two,  stuttering  presents  the  real  difficulty.  Stuttering  has 
been  defined  in  various  ways,  but  for  the  brief  consideration  of 
it  here,  we  shall  classify  all  types  of  speech  hesitation  under  the 
single  heading.    Backus  describes  it  for  the  teacher  as  follows : 

1  Ollie  L.  Backus,  Speech  in  Education  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  and 
Co.,  1943),  p.  n6. 
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"  Stuttering  is  characterized  by  frequent  spasms  which  interrupt 
the  normal  rhythm  of  speech.  Usually,  they  are  confined  to  the  mus- 
cles which  are  used  in  the  production  of  speech,  although  they  may 
extend  to  other  muscle  groups  in  the  body.  Sometimes  the  spasms 
seem  to  appear  chiefly  in  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  lips,  sometimes 
of  the  jaws,  the  tongue,  the  larynx,  or  of  the  breathing  apparatus. 
The  spasm  may  result  in  blocking  on,  or  repetition  of,  the  plosives 
(at  lips,  tip,  or  back  of  tongue),  or  the  vowels  (at  the  larynx) ;  pro- 
longation of  fricatives,  nasals,  glides,  or  vowels;  inspiratory  gasps, 
or  expiration  of  most  of  the  air  before  speaking.  Stuttering  may 
appear  to  be  only  a  slight  hesitation,  or  it  may  not  be  identified  at  all, 
since  some  children  who  have  an  initial  laryngeal  block  simply  do 
not  talk  on  these  occasions.  Some  stuttering  is  not  very  noticeable 
unless  one  is  looking  at  the  patient.  The  spasms  may  not  affect  the 
words  he  is  saying,  but  simply  result  in  facial  contortions,  such  as 
jerking  of  the  head,  blinking  of  the  eyes,  trembling  of  the  jaw,  smack- 
ing of  the  lips,  dilating  of  the  nortrils,  or  scraping  of  the  feet  on  the 
floor. 

"  Stuttering  may  be  characterized  by  the  use  of  short  words  or  noises 
to  start  or  connect  sentences  (as  well,  now,  see,  oh),  smacking  or 
clucking  noises.  Also  because  of  the  avoidance  or  substitution  of 
certain  feared  words,  bizarre  grammatical  constructions  may  appear. 
In  the  intervals  between  spasms,  the  speech  often  exhibits  vocal 
tenseness,  articulatory  clumsiness,  lack  of  melody,  or  improper  group- 
ing of  words  into  phrases."  2 

Treatment.  The  advice  to  the  classroom  teacher  who  finds 
stuttering  in  her  class  is  to  report  it  as  soon  as  possible  to  a 
speech  correction  specialist.  It  is  a  highly  complicated  con- 
dition and  apparently  closely  linked  with  personality  and  emo- 
tional or  nervous  stability.  Hahn  reports  the  theories  of 
twenty-five  authorities,  none  of  which  can  be  applied  in  all 
cases.    In  viewing  the  over-all  problem,  he  suggests: 

"  In  general  it  would  seem  reasonable  that  the  first  step  in  treating  a 
stutterer  is  to  study  him  as  an  individual  and  determine  his  specific 
needs.    A  thorough  acquaintance  of  all  therapies  offers  the  clinician 

2  OUie  L.  Backus,  Speech  in  Education,  p.  67. 
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an  opportunity  to  vary  his  analysis  and  his  remedial  procedures  to 
meet  varying  needs."  3 

Classroom  teachers  can  do  much  by  not  calling  the  child's 
attention  to  his  speech  habit.  Many  children  go  through  a  stage 
where  they  hesitate  and  repeat.  This  is  not  necessarily  the  in- 
cipient stage  of  stuttering  and  need  never  lead  to  real  stuttering 
unless  the  child  is  made  self-conscious  about  his  actions.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  treatment  of  a  child  who  is  not 
conscious  of  his  speech  should  be  greatly  different  from  that  of 
a  student  who  has  reached  the  point  where  he  fears  and  dreads 
his  speech  reactions.  This  does  not  mean  that  such  conditions 
should  be  ignored  with  hopes  that  the  child  will  outgrow  the 
defect;  he  needs  some  direction,  but  the  desire  in  dealing  with 
the  child  who  has  no  such  fear  is  to  prevent  his  developing  any 
reaction  to  his  method  of  speaking.    Van  Riper  says, 

"  Outgrowing  stuttering,  the  term  so  frequently  applied  to  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  handicap,  is  really  a  matter  of  matura- 
tion. The  first  symptom  appears  when  the  child  is  in  a  state  of  de- 
velopmental confusion.  He  is  learning  to  speak  while  he  is  also  giv- 
ing his  attention  to  the  acquisition  of  walking  and  many  other  motor 
skills.  His  environment  bombards  him  with  hundreds  of  stimuli,  and 
he  responds  to  all  of  them,  having  learned  experimentally  no  process 
of  selection.  So  many  simultaneous  reactions  tend  to  create  a  nervous 
instability,  which  is  often  evidenced  in  an  instability  in  the  operation 
of  the  speech  mechanism.  As  the  process  of  maturation  proceeds,  the 
child  learns  his  motor  skills,  and,  when  they  become  automatic,  he 
does  not  need  to  concentrate  on  them.  He  also  learns  to  erect  bar- 
riers against  environmental  excitement  and  does  not  respond  to  all 
disturbances.  Thus,  the  child's  entire  mechanism  becomes  more  sta- 
ble, and  with  increasing  stability,  the  speech  blocks  often  vanish. 
However,  they  disappear  only  if,  during  this  period  of  instability,  the 
child  has  not  become  aware  of  them  as  a  definite  handicap.  If  he  can 
be  prevented  from  reacting  to  his  stuttering,  he  will  develop  none  of 
the  tricks  for  hiding  blocks  or  for  making  speech  attempts  easiei. 

3  Eugene  F.  Hahn,  Stuttering  —  Significant  Theories  and  Therapies  (Stan- 
ford University  Press,  1943),  p.  8. 
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Thus,  he  will  be  spared  the  abnormal  communication  which  these 
habitual  tricks  and  techniques  ultimately  bring.  Treatment  of  the 
young  primary  stutterer  is  primarily  prevention."  4 

The  child  in  the  primary  stage  of  stuttering  should  be  treated 
as  much  like  a  normal  individual  as  possible,  for  in  this  manner 
it  is  possible  that  we  can  prevent  his  becoming  a  real  stutterer. 
In  your  relations  with  the  child,  do  not  interrupt  him,  do  not 
talk  for  him  or  say  the  word  that  he  is  having  difficulty  with,  do 
not  suggest  that  he  talk  more  slowly,  do  not  suggest  that  he  take 
deep  breaths  before  special  words,  do  not  suggest  that  he  sub- 
stitute words  easier  to  say,  do  not  ridicule  him,  do  not  penalize 
him  for  his  handicap,  do  not  require  him  to  talk  when  excited  or 
tired  out,  do  not  tell  him  to  remain  quiet  until  he  can  say  the 
word  correctly,  do  not  attempt  to  hurry  him,  do  not  ask  him  to 
speak  pieces  or  to  recite  in  public;  treat  him  as  a  normal  being; 
try  to  shift  his  attention  to  a  pleasant  situation  after  he  has  had 
a  bad  block ;  praise  him  for  some  accomplishment ;  try  to  keep 
his  home  and  school  environment  favorable.  Discuss  the  prob- 
lem with  the  parents  and  school  authorities  and  try  to  see  that 
the  child  has  the  attention  of  a  competent  speech  correctionist 
or  psychologist.  Do  not  attempt  remedial  procedures  yourself 
unless  you  are  a  speech  correctionist.  The  teacher's  role  with 
stutterers  in  her  class  is  important.  She  should  seek  means  of 
helping  the  child  feel  normal  and  valuable.  Let  him  help  with 
records,  flowers,  or  go  on  errands.  Place  before  him  no  difficult 
speech  situations.  Let  him  be  a  regular  member  of  the  class 
with  no  stigma  of  "  This  is  being  done  because  you  are  differ- 
ent "  attached  to  his  activities.  He  should  be  helped  to  find 
security. 

Major  Articulatory  Problems.  The  defects  that  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  of  a  clinical  nature  are  those  which  have  resulted 

4  C.  Van  Riper,  Speech  Correction  (New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1939), 
PP-  335-36. 
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from  defective  hearing,  structural  defects,  and  neurological  in- 
juries. 

The  type  of  hearing  loss,  the  degree  of  hearing  loss,  and  the 
time  of  onset  of  the  hearing  loss  have  bearings  upon  the  speech 
of  the  child.  In  general,  however,  those  sounds  which  suffer 
the  most  are  the  fricatives,  f ,  s,  sh,  th,  v,  z,  and  zh.  If  the  hear- 
ing loss  is  considerable,  the  sounds  b,  ch,  d,  g,  h,  j,  k,  p,  and  t 
will  also  be  omitted,  substituted  for,  or  poorly  formed.  Fur- 
ther, if  the  person  with  the  hearing  loss  is  not  extremely  careful 
or  the  speaker  is  in  any  degree  careless,  much  confusion  and 
misunderstanding  can  result  even  in  casual  conversation.  For 
example,  many  groups  of  words  such  as  cad,  can,  canned,  can't, 
cat,  and  back,  bag,  bang,  bank,  pack,  pang,  and  bad,  ban,  band, 
bat,  mad,  man,  manned,  mat,  pad,  pan,  panned,  pant,  pat,  sound 
very  much  alike  when  not  clearly  heard.  Also,  because  the  lip 
and  jaw  movements  of  the  words  in  such  groups  as  these  are 
very  much  alike,  even  when  the  person  looks  at  the  speaker  the 
words  can  be  confused.  Teachers  cannot  assume  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  treatment  of  hard-of-hearing  cases,  but  they  can 
recognize  the  condition  and  endeavor  to  see  that  some  remedial 
work  is  done.  Frequently,  hearing  loss  can  be  eliminated  if 
found  early  enough,  and  it  can  usually  be  halted  short  of  deaf- 
ness if  treatment  can  be  started. 

Structural  defects  require  a  specialist's  attention.  Among 
the  most  common  are  loss  of  teeth,  tongue-tie,  general  malocclu- 
sions, and  cleft  palate.  Through  clinical  attention  some  com- 
pensatory movements  can  be  developed  in  the  re-training  proc- 
ess.   But  in  every  case  the  problem  is  individual. 

Under  the  general  neurological  heading  may  be  placed  such 
conditions  as  spasticity,  amentia,  which  seldom  needs  to  be 
confronted  to  any  marked  degree  by  the  classroom  teacher,  and 
various  forms  of  dysphasia.  These  problems  the  teacher  should 
recognize  as  belonging  to  the  clinic. 
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The  classroom  teacher's  responsibility  includes  three  phases  of 
speech  education  —  the  social,  the  semantic,  and  the  clarity  of 
speech.  In  our  consideration  of  the  aspects  of  speech  which 
seem  to  fall  within  the  appropriate  realm  of  the  classroom 
teacher,  it  is  probably  well  to  recognize  social  adjustment  first, 
for  this  phase  of  speech  activity  cannot  be  confined  to  any  spe- 
cial period,  subject,  or  grade  level.  At  the  outset,  however,  we 
must  realize  that  it  is  through  his  speech  that  the  pupil  makes 
his  adjustment  to  society.  It  should  be  the  responsibility  of 
our  educational  system  to  aid  every  pupil,  from  the  day  he  en- 
ters until  he  graduates,  to  fit  into  social,  civic,  and  vocational 
life.  The  importance  of  speech  in  the  program  of  education 
cannot  be  over  emphasized.  Kramer  summarizes  part  of  this 
importance  when  she  writes: 

"  Speech  is  the  means  by  which  each  individual  is  able  to  adjust 
socially  to  group  life ;  by  which  he  is  able  to  express  his  own  thoughts, 
reveal  his  feelings;  by  which  he  can  communicate  with  others;  by 
which  cooperation  is  secured  and  control  of  environment  is  obtained. 
If  we  desire  the  child  to  be  happy  in  a  democratic  way  of  life,  in  which 
cooperation  and  adjustment  are  fundamental,  then  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  educators  to  see  that  he  has  the  necessary  skills  for  success  — 
among  which  speech  is  paramount."  5 

Education  must  help  the  student  to  fit  into  this  complicated 
world.  With  every  generation  this  need  for  aid  in  adjustment  to 
society  becomes  greater.  The  more  varied  the  environment,  the 
more  this  need  grows.  In  our  post-war  world  teachers  must  face 
problems  of  pupil-personality  adjustment  that  have  never  be- 
fore existed.  Those  of  you  who  are  preparing  to  become  teach- 
ers need  recognize  the  seriousness  of  this  situation. 

It  should  also  be  emphasized  at  the  beginning  of  this  dis- 
cussion that  the  participation  of  pupils  in  class  activities  is  most 

5  Magdalene  Kramer,  "  Speech  Education  in  the  Elementary  School,"  Guides 
to  Speech  Training  in  the  Elementary  School  (Boston:  The  Expression  Co.,  1943), 
p.  18. 
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desirable.  This  implies  that  they  not  only  ask  and  answer  ques- 
tions, but  that  they  engage  wholeheartedly  in  discussions  and 
the  special  assignment  projects  such  as  book  reports,  storytell- 
ing, and  dramatization.  The  student  who  does  not  participate 
readily  in  social  and  class  activities  is  probably  maladjusted  in 
some  respects.  Even  if  his  basic  personality  pattern  is  one  of 
reticence,  we  should  not  use  his  retiring  nature  as  an  excuse  for 
not  expecting  him  to  engage  in  social  and  class  activities.  The 
teacher  should  seek  every  possible  way  at  her  command  to  bring 
the  shy,  timid,  negative  personalities  into  the  lessons  and  games. 
The  field  of  speech  offers  many  opportunities.    Murray  says : 

"  Speech  and  personality  grow,  develop,  differentiate,  and  become 
refined  together.  .  .  .  Genuine  speech  improvement  depends  upon 
personality  development.  Moreover,  personality  is  the  result  of  social 
interaction;  any  limitation  in  the  means  of  expression  and  communi- 
cation correspondingly  stifles  and  distorts  personality.  And  speech 
is  the  chief  means  of  expression."  6 

Into  this  area  of  instruction  between  curricular  and  extra- 
curricular activities  may  be  placed  what  we  shall  call  "  speech 
education."  It  is  an  area  in  which  there  is  vast  opportunity 
for  teacher  contribution  to  the  personal  life  of  the  pupils.  Edu- 
cation cannot  be  divided  between  classroom  teaching  and  the 
supervision  of  extra-curricular  activities.  Nor  can  speech  be 
assigned  to  any  special  occasion.  Speech  becomes  the  major 
means  by  which  pupils  develop  intellectually,  emotionally,  and 
socially.    Speech  education  should  be  designed 

".  .  .to  utilize  and  broaden  the  experiences  already  being  given 
the  child  in  the  modern  progressive  school,  so  that  his  speech  activi- 
ties may  be  more  meaningful  in  furthering  the  aims  of  all  teaching 
to  the  end  that  he  may  develop  the  arts  and  skills  of  living  in  a  de- 
mocracy. .  .  .  These  skills  must  not  be  considered  apart  from  the 
daily  experiences  of  the  child ;  they  must  not  be  confined  to  any  specific 

6  Elwood  Murray,  The  Speech  Personality  (New  York:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.,  1944),  p.  8. 
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period  of  the  day ;  they  must  be  integrated  with  the  entire  curriculum, 
as  well  as  the  home  and  the  playground."  T 

In  actual  practice,  most  teachers  do  not  separate  the  social, 
semantic,  and  articulatory  problems  by  attempting  to  set  up 
specific  activities  for  each;  rather,  they  are  all  given  attention 
throughout  the  entire  day's  program.  No  more  than  can  the 
educative  process  itself  be  thought  of  as  a  piecemeal  procedure, 
a  group  of  unrelated  parts,  can  speech  education  be  thought  of 
as  an  isolated  activity.  The  speech  used  in  recitation  should 
be  under  the  same  scrutiny  as  the  speech  used  during  an  oral 
report  or  the  telling  of  a  story  or  in  choral  reading  or  in  casual 
conversation.  But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  three  problems 
cannot  be  separated,  there  are  certain  activities  which  can  be 
used  to  point  up  one  of  the  problems  more  than  the  others.  The 
activities  which  aid  most  in  the  social  adjustment  of  the  child 
are  those  which  require  interplay  and  cooperation. 

Every  teacher  has  her  own  techniques  and  procedures  that 
are  most  adaptable  to  the  grade  level  she  teaches.  In  the  pri- 
mary grades  these  involve  group  games,  simple  dramatizations 
of  stories  and  poems,  and  short  tours  or  field  trips.  In  the  inter- 
mediate grades  they  involve  such  activities  as  group  games, 
dramatizations,  field  trips,  and  parties.  In  the  junior  and  senior 
high  school  they  involve  games  with  greater  competitive  ele- 
ments, dramatics,  field  trips,  parties,  teas,  and  cooperative  en- 
terprises such  as  clubs,  assembly  program  preparation,  and 
even  cake  sales.  These  activities  are  suggested  as  typical,  not 
as  the  activities  which  comprise  the  possible  list.  It  would  take 
the  space  of  several  books  to  be  inclusive  of  all  possibilities, 
and  even  then  some  ingenious  teacher  would  devise  something 
new.  However,  some  development  of  certain  activities  that 
may  be  adapted  to  most  educational  levels  for  pupil  social  ad- 
justment may  be  found  valuable. 

7  Elvena  Miller,  "What  Is  Speech  Education?"  Guides  to  Speech  Training 
in  the  Elementary  School  (Boston:  The  Expression  Co.,  1943),  pp.  i3-I4- 
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Conversation  is  a  method  of  sharing  ideas  and  experiences. 
Some  schools,  in  areas  where  populations  are  shifting,  use  in- 
formal student  conversation  to  welcome  newcomers.  As  the 
new  child  enters  the  classroom,  he  is  met  by  one  or  more  of  the 
regular  members,  who  take  it  upon  themselves  to  introduce  him 
to  his  new  classmates.  In  some  schools  the  practice  is  to  have 
at  regular  periods  visitors  from  other  classes.  These  visitors 
are  introduced  around  and  entertained.  In  the  upper  grades 
this  procedure  develops  into  little  teas  or  dinners  with  hosts  and 
hostesses. 

Games  are  extremely  important  in  the  development  of  social 
adjustment  at  every  level  of  school  life,  from  the  kindergarten 
through  college.  In  general,  games  are  on  a  more  cooperative 
basis  in  the  early  grades,  and  become  increasingly  more  com- 
petitive as  the  age  of  the  players  increases ;  but  even  the  highly 
competitive  games  played  by  college  students  require  coopera- 
tion among  teammates.  However,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
games  which  have  become  a  part  of  every  school  grade  there 
are  many  games  designed  specifically  for  speech  improvement. 
Many  of  these  will  be  given  later  under  that  heading,  but  it  is 
well  to  note  here  that  they  further  not  only  speech  improve- 
ment but  also  social  adjustment. 

Dramatization  extends  from  the  saying  and  playing  of  Mother 
Goose  Rhymes  in  the  kindergarten  to  the  production  of  full- 
length  plays.  A  step  above  the  playing  together  of  simple 
poems  is  the  playing  of  simple  folk  tales  such  as  the  Three  Pigs 
and  Billy  Goats  Gruff.  Then  the  next  step  might  be  the  dram- 
atization of  a  trip  or  an  excursion  that  the  children  had  taken. 
One  child  becomes  the  teacher,  one  the  manager  of  the  plant 
visited,  others  workers  in  the  plant.  The  classroom  can  be- 
come the  plant  visited;  each  worker  can  explain  his  individual 
work  to  the  group.  Such  informal  re-enactments  can  have 
greater  value  and  be  more  fun  than  the  talking  over  of  the  trip. 

Another  form  of  useful  dramatization  is  the  representation 
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of  experiences  read  about  but  not  experienced.  Scenes  and  the 
sequence  of  action  is  decided  upon.  Different  casts  are  tried 
out,  improvising  the  dialogue  as  they  go.  Although  no  effort 
should  be  made  to  formalize  the  presentation,  certain  standards 
of  effectiveness  should  be  hoped  for. 

Winifred  Ward  presents  a  very  practical  philosophy  of  cre- 
ative dramatics  when  she  writes : 

"  Creative  dramatics  is  based  upon  this  belief  in  general  participa- 
tion, regardless  of  special  talent.  Its  objective  is  not  the  training  of 
actors,  not  the  production  of  plays,  and  not  primarily  the  cultivating 
of  appreciation  for  a  great  art.  As  used  in  the  elementary  school,  at 
least,  its  purpose  is  the  developing  of  finer  and  happier  people  —  peo- 
ple who  because  of  this  experience  are  more  warmly  human  and 
understanding. 

"  Participation  is  the  whole  concern  in  creative  dramatics.  Dra- 
matic scenes  which  have  been  developed  by  a  group  of  children  may 
be  presented  for  an  audience,  but  such  a  performance  is  incidental 
and  informal.  .  .  . 

"  Because  boys  and  girls  respond  so  enthusiastically  when  given 
the  opportunity  to  play  a  favorite  story,  and  because,  with  a  skillful 
teacher,  they  create  so  amazingly  well,  the  uninitiated  are  inclined 
to  think  that  there  is  little  to  creative  dramatics  except  "  taking  off 
the  lid  "  and  letting  children's  exuberance  have  free  play. 

"...  Even  when  their  imaginations  are  fired  by  a  really  fine  story, 
they  need  the  careful  though  subtle  guidance  of  the  teacher  —  her 
questions  to  make  them  think,  her  advice  when  differences  of  opinion 
arise,  her  help  in  keeping  standards  high.  Most  of  all,  in  order  to 
be  really  creative,  they  must  feel  that  she  is  on  the  inside  sharing  the 
dramatic  illusion  with  them,  not  an  observer  giving  suggestions  from 
without.  For  unless  there  is  a  feeling  of  absolute  friendliness  and 
sympathy  between  teacher  and  pupils,  the  children  will  not  express 
their  thoughts  and  emotions  freely;  and  consequently  nothing  will 
be  created."  8 

Pantomime  work  also  has  a  definite  place  in  the  activities 
designed  largely  for  the  social  development  of  the  child.  Rob- 
inson points  out  certain  advantages  of  pantomime  as : 

8  Winifred  Ward,  "  Creative  Dramatics  in  the  Elementary  School,"  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Speech,  December,  1942,  p.  445. 
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"  This  is  frequently  used  as  an  ice-breaker  because  it  demands  no 
spoken  communication.  It  also  provides  a  situation  in  which  the 
need  for  bodily  activity  is  an  outgrowth  for  a  situation.  Most  students 
can  have  fair  success  in  this  assignment."  9 


There  are  many  approaches  available  to  teachers.  Com- 
mittee activity  is  involved  in  preparation;  imagination  is  given 
full  swing  in  presentation,  and,  if  the  pantomime  takes  a  game 
form  such  as  charades,  guessing  gives  imagination  exercise;  and, 
because  of  group  participation,  individuals  "  let  loose  "  to  a 
greater  extent  than  they  would  in  a  solo  performance.  Panto- 
mime also  lends  itself  to  storytelling  with  or  without  a  narrator. 

Discussions  might  be  classified  as  purposeful  conversations. 
Good  discussions  can  grow  out  of  regular  classwork  or  they  may 
serve  to  plan  for  a  trip,  a  party,  a  picnic,  or  some  other  social 
event  in  which  all  the  pupils  are  expected  to  participate.  These 
discussions  should  not  be  thought  of  as  regular  "  group  discus- 
sions "  of  a  panel  or  forum  type,  but  rather  they  should  be  con- 
sidered informal  opportunities  for  talking  things  over. 

The  number  of  opportunities  that  the  teacher  has  for  helping 
pupils  adjust  themselves  to  living  with  others  and  the  pro- 
cedures by  which  she  can  accomplish  the  objective  will  vary 
with  the  individual  teacher,  but  modern  education  welcomes 
the  teacher  who  can  best  achieve  the  social  goal.  It  is  as  vital 
that  children  have  experience  in  social,  civic,  and  vocational 
adventures  as  for  them  to  learn  from  books.  Pupils  are  people 
and  should  be  so  considered.  Speech  activities  have  much  to 
contribute  to  the  total  welfare  of  the  child. 

The  semantic  aspect  of  speech,  like  that  of  the  social,  is  con- 
stantly being  developed  by  the  good  teacher  as  part  of  the  reg- 
ular class  procedure,  for  meaningfulness  of  speech  approaches 
the  value  of  speech  itself.    In  this  discussion  we  shall  consider 

9  Karl  F.  Robinson,  "  Getting  Started  in  the  High-School  Fundamentals 
Class,"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  October,  1944,  p.  346. 
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the  semantic  problem  to  be  that  of  complete,  concise,  and  accu- 
rate expression  of  thought,  a  goal  worthy  of  considerable 
teacher  effort. 

Education  is  a  process  of  thinking,  and  speech,  according 
to  Dr.  Judd,  is  "  the  instrument  which  makes  thought  possible." 
Dr.  Parker,  President  of  the  State  Teachers  College,  Cape 
Girardeau,  Missouri,  develops  this  thesis  more  thoroughly  when 
he  says, 

"  The  continuous  recognition  on  the  part  of  teachers  of  the  close 
relation  that  exists  between  thought  and  speech  will  be  conducive  to 
better  teaching.  The  student,  even  the  bluffer,  rarely  builds  better 
than  he  knows.  The  teacher  of  any  subject  may  rest  assured  that 
the  language  of  a  student  is  genuine  evidence  of  his  knowledge  or 
lack  of  it.  The  teacher  who  says  that  he  cares  little  for  the  language 
of  his  students  so  long  as  they  give  evidence  of  knowing  his  subject 
has  not  raised  to  consciousness  the  interdependence  of  thought  and 
speech."  10 

Based  on  this  principle  of  the  interdependence  of  thought 
and  speech,  our  semantic  objective  becomes  two-fold:  first,  the 
promotion  of  thought  through  the  free  expression  of  ideas;  and 
second,  the  promotion  of  accuracy  in  the  expression  of  ideas 
through  clarity  of  thought.  Both  of  these  objectives  are  sought 
by  teachers  of  every  subject  at  every  school  level.  The  impli- 
cation of  this  semantic  principle  cannot  be  confined  to  any  spe- 
cific period  of  the  school  day  or  of  school  life. 

Speech  develops  in  the  child  when  need  for  speech  becomes 
apparent  to  him.  If  we  exclude  such  cries  and  code  words  as 
ugh,  oomp,  the  meanings  of  which  are  known  only  by  the 
parents,  we  can  assume  that  speech  appears  when  a  word  is  con- 
sciously used  to  obtain  a  specific  response.  By  such  delimita- 
tion we  may  seem  to  confine  speech  or  language  to  its  intellec- 
tual usage  to  the  exclusion  of  its  emotional  value.     But  it  is 

10  \\r  w.  Parker,  "  Speech  and  Thinking,"  Guides  to  Speech  Training  in  the 
Elementary  School  (Boston:  The  Expression  Co.,  1943),  p.  31. 
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doubtful  if  any  meaningful  expression  is  ever  devoid  of  an  emo- 
tional content.  The  degree  of  emotion  will  vary  with  the  de- 
gree of  value  that  the  speaker  applies  to  his  words.  If  a  boy 
shouts,  "Dad!  Dad!  "  the  degree  of  emotion  will  vary  with 
the  degree  of  the  desire  of  the  boy  to  have  his  Dad  answer. 
The  person  who  fails  to  put  any  value  on  the  meaning  of  his 
expressed  thought  will  also  fail  to  give  emotional  value  to  those 
thoughts.  The  intellectual  and  emotional  values  will  concur  in 
variance.  With  the  adult  the  emotion  may  be  controlled,  but 
nonetheless  it  is  there. 

Some  children  begin  to  speak  before  they  reach  their  first 
birthday,  while  others  delay  their  speech  until  they  are  two  or 
three  years  old.  Van  Riper  lists  in  his  book  Speech  Correction 
thirteen  general  reasons  for  the  delay:  low  intelligence,  hearing 
defects,  poor  coordination,  illness,  lack  of  motivation,  poor 
speech  standards,  parental  errors  in  trying  to  teach  the  child  to 
speak,  shift  of  handedness  bilingual  conflicts,  poor  auditory 
memory  span,  and  aphasia.  It  would  seem  apparent  from  this 
listing  alone  that  delayed  speech  in  the  child,  and  retarded 
speech  in  the  elementary  school  child,  may  be  of  a  complicated 
nature  and  not  subject  to  simple  diagnosis. 

As  the  child  grows  older,  even  into  adulthood,  he  is  constantly 
confronted  by  language  problems.  He  finds  it  desirable  and 
necessary  to  express  his  ideas  and  beliefs  in  a  manner  that 
others  can  understand  and  appreciate.  He  finds  that  even 
though  he  may  be  able  to  express  his  ideas  in  a  manner  satisfac- 
tory to  him,  he  may  fail  to  achieve  a  major  purpose  of  communi- 
cation —  the  influencing  of  the  ideas  of  others.  The  emotional 
conflict  which  results  from  such  frustrations  is  not  desirable. 
The  teacher  can  do  much  to  alleviate  or  to  intensify  these  lan- 
guage or  semantic  blocks  and  the  problems  that  arise  from 
them.  The  first  of  these  major  problems,  the  growth  of  thought 
through  expression,  is  concerned  with  the  pupil's  attitude  to- 
ward his  own  comments;  the  second,  the  development  of  accu- 
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rate  expression,  is  concerned  with  the  growth  of  articulateness 
through  clarity  of  thought. 

As  we  express  an  idea  we  are  influenced  by  our  statements. 
Very  often  we  talk  about  a  subject  in  order  to  understand  it 
better.  Certain  words  that  we  use  in  the  course  of  our  discus- 
sion bring  forth  new  ideas  which  in  turn  expand  as  we  give 
them  expression. 

This  tendency  to  listen  to  one's  own  speech,  evaluate  it,  and 
develop  new  ideas  from  it,  which  in  turn  are  expressed,  will 
seldom  continue  when  one's  attitude  toward  the  comments  and 
ideas  becomes  apathetic.  This  does  not  mean  that  one  should 
listen  to  himself  talk  for  the  sake  of  hearing  himself  talk.  When 
one  becomes  so  absorbed  in  the  sound  of  his  own  voice  or  in 
the  feel  of  the  words  he  is  using  that  these  take  precedence  in 
his  mind  over  the  ideas  he  is  expressing,  his  greatest  accom- 
plishment is  in  boring  his  listeners.  The  person  who  has  real 
interest  in  the  ideas  he  is  expressing  will  not  be  abstract  or 
abstruse;  but  when  that  person's  interest  changes  from  the 
ideas  to  the  words  used  in  the  expression  of  those  ideas,  the 
speech  becomes  wordy  or  hesitant  and  the  ideas  become  blurred. 

Much  inexactness  of  statement  results  from  the  placing  of 
greater  emphasis  upon  words  than  upon  the  meanings.  It  is 
commonly  agreed  that  words  vary  in  their  meanings,  that  gen- 
eralities lead  to  varied  interpretations,  and  that  even  such  a 
simple  word  as  "  dog  "  can  lead  to  much  misunderstanding. 
The  pupil  who  is  interested  in  his  own  spoken  ideas  will  give 
more  meaning  to  the  words  he  uses,  be  more  selective  in  his 
choice  of  words,  and  offer  more  concrete  detail  in  his  discussion. 
It  is  seldom  that  he  will  be  a  poor  conversationalist  or  at  loss 
for  specific  illustration.  Interest  in  one's  own  spoken  thoughts 
is  a  pupil  trait  that  should  be  developed. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  train  and  encourage  children  to  ex- 
press the  ideas  they  develop;  the  thinking  of  the  child  must 
progress  to  give  consideration  to  the  ideas.    Impulsive,  thought- 
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less  speech  needs  to  be  held  in  check  by  both  good  taste  and  in- 
telligence. Social  growth  may  be  helpful  in  governing  some 
impulsive  speech,  but  pupils  also  need  to  learn  that  general 
statements  usually  do  not  apply  to  specific  cases.  The  child 
may  say  that  an  object  is  a  ball  because  it  is  round,  or  he  may 
say  that  he  has  no  use  for  cats  because  they  scratch,  or  he  may 
insist  that  grass  never  grows  in  the  wintertime  or  any  other 
of  an  unlimited  number  of  general  statements,  each  of  which 
is  only  partially  true.  The  child  confuses  the  word  with  the 
object  or  idea  it  represents. 

This  concept  of  objects,  ideas,  and  events  must  progress  from 
an  "  all "  concept,  which  says  that  everything  round  is  a  ball, 
to  an  "  other  "  concept,  which  says  that  if  the  object  is  round 
it  is  either  a  ball  or  an  orange  or  a  grapefruit  or  some  other 
specific  object,  to  a  "  universal  "  concept  which  says  that  there 
are  many  things  that  are  round  and  that  even  all  balls  are  not 
necessarily  round.  That  is,  he  must  become  aware  of  this  gen- 
eral principle  of  words  and  their  relation  to  objects,  ideas,  and 
events.  He  must  learn  that  "  ball  "  does  not  mean  a  specific 
ball  to  all  persons,  but  that  it  has  as  many  meanings  as  there  are 
persons,  experiences,  and  ball-like  objects.  He  must  learn  that 
the  name  is  not  the  object  and  that  many  names  have  no  objects 
or  even  specific  definitions ;  he  must  learn  that  the  specific  and 
the  concrete  are  essential  to  explanation  and  discussion. 

Much  of  this  learning  takes  place  as  part  of  the  normal 
growth  of  the  child.  He  learns  that  all  balls  are  not  soft,  that 
all  pipes  are  not  cold,  that  all  cats  are  not  patient,  and  many 
other  factors  of  diversification.  Education,  in  one  sense,  is  a 
continuing  process  of  such  analyses.  The  child  grows  from 
the  "  all "  concept  into  the  "  other  "  concept  in  his  early  years 
of  school  life,  but  this  is  still  beneath  the  necessary  goal  for  an 
inquiring  mind. 

So  long  as  a  person  believes  that  a  situation  can  become  static, 
so  long  does  he  limit  his  ability  to  discuss  it,  and  so  long  will 
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he  tend  to  be  abstract  or  inarticulate.  Unless  one  can  realize 
that  there  is  more  to  a  situation  than  he  can  see,  he  is  liable  to 
believe  that  broad  statements  can  express  a  point  of  view  or 
describe  a  situation. 

The  growth  of  the  child,  or  adult,  from  the  "  other  "  concept 
to  the  "  universal  "  concept  takes  place  when  he  recognizes  that 
a  word,  spoken  or  written,  is  but  a  static  symbol  of  a  changing 
condition.  In  the  minds  of  most  persons  many  words  have  quite 
specific  connotations;  yet,  those  conditions  upon  which  the  con- 
notations are  based  are  under  constant  change.  No  idea,  thing, 
person,  or  situation  remains  static.  The  way  we  look  upon  a 
rock,  our  attitude  toward  it,  depends  upon  the  time  of  day,  the 
weather,  our  thoughts,  mood,  and  even  our  relation  with  the 
rock.  If  we  sit  on  it  in  the  sun,  the  rock  has  a  different  meaning 
to  us  than  it  does  to  the  person  who  slipped  on  it  in  the  rain  or 
the  person  who  stumbled  over  it  in  the  dark. 

When  a  person  understands  sufficiently  the  impossibility  of 
saying  all  there  is  to  say  about  a  condition,  he  learns  that  con- 
crete and  specific  statements  illustrated  by  examples  are  neces- 
sary in  explanations  or  in  discussions.  Recognition  of  word 
values  brings  clearer  understanding  and  more  articulate  speech. 

The  semantic  problem  that  the  teacher  faces  cannot  be  any 
more  easily  solved  than  can  the  problem  of  social  adjustment. 
Both  problems  are  aspects  of  speech,  and  both  have  a  positive 
influence  upon  the  future  of  the  child.  With  social  adjustment, 
the  goal  is  a  wholesome  personality;  with  semantic  effectiveness 
the  goal  is  ready  and  articulate  speech.  Also,  as  with  the  speech 
activities  to  forward  social  adjustment,  those  speech  activities 
which  forward  semantic  effectiveness  are  part  of  every  teacher's 
regular  classwork.11  Recitations  probably  offer  opportunities 
for  the  most  consistent  practice,  but  there  are  many  others. 
Some  of  these  will  be  discussed  and  enumerated. 

11  Two  excellent  pamphlets  which  present  actual  classroom  recitations  and 
discussions  and  which  analyze  these  for  their  total  educative  effectiveness  are: 
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Storytelling  by  the  students  offers  an  excellent  chance  to  em- 
phasize the  needs  for  clear-cut  language.  In  preparation  for 
the  activity,  however,  the  students  should  be  given  certain  bits 
of  basic  advice:  a)  Choose  a  story  which  they  themselves  en- 
joyed, b)  Be  sure  that  the  story  is  appropriate  to  the  situa- 
tion and  in  good  taste,  c)  Choose  a  story  that  has  not  only  a 
plot,  but  also  has  some  literary  merit,  d)  Want  to  tell  the  story 
—  the  storyteller  shares  an  experience  with  his  audience. 
Storytelling  is  much  more  fun  if  a  background  is  first  estab- 
lished. For  example,  the  classroom  becomes  a  camp  house  with 
a  log  fire;  the  classroom  becomes  a  radio  station;  the  classroom 
becomes  the  center  of  a  Hallowe'en,  Christmas,  or  Easter  pro- 
gram. 

Interviews  also  give  opportunities  for  developing  accuracy. 
Exactness  in  questioning  and  exactness  in  answering  can  be 
emphasized.  Students  can  interview  for  an  actual  or  an  imag- 
inary newspaper,  for  permission  to  do  something,  for  advice  on 
some  problem,  or  even  to  sell  advertising  or  some  object.  It  is 
a  very  flexible  activity  and  can  be  adapted  to  almost  any  school 
level. 

Some  of  the  other  speech  activities  which  can  be  adopted  for 
semantic  practice  are  telling  riddles,  accepting  or  rejecting  in- 
vitations, explaining  how  or  why,  making  announcements,  mak- 
ing short  talks  or  reports,  informal  debates,  student  congresses, 
analyzing  news  events,  and  mock  radio  announcing  and  speak- 
ing. 

The  articulatory  problems  which  should  be  attacked  by  the 
teacher  are  more  specific  than  are  the  social  and  semantic. 
Children  with  defects  in  speech  are  much  more  common  than 
many  of  us  are  inclined  to  believe.  The  number  varies  with 
locale,  but  occasionally  reaches  such  proportions  as  one-fourth 

Thinking  Together  —  Promoting  Democracy  Through  Discussion  —  by  George 
Salt,  published  by  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  211  West  68th 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  (20$)  ;  and  Improving  Classroom  Discussion,  College  of 
Education,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  (50^). 
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of  the  school's  population.  The  White  House  Conference  on 
Child  Health  and  Protection  reported  in  1931  that  there  were 
one-million  school  children  in  United  States  who  needed  reme- 
dial treatment  and  training.  During  the  following  years,  sur- 
veys of  speech  conditions  have  been  conducted  in  cities  and 
towns  in  almost  every  state  in  the  Union.  The  conclusions  and 
findings  invariably  point  to  the  great  need  for  corrective  work. 
Strother  suggests  that,  as  a  result  of  these  data,  we  may  expect 
certain  major  developments  in  the  present  decade,  the  first  of 
these  being  "  increased  emphasis  on  speech  development  pro- 
grams in  the  early  grades,  which  will  necessitate  some  training 
in  speech  and  speech  correction  for  the  elementary  school 
teacher."  12 

Johnson  makes  the  point  even  more  direct  when  he  writes, 

"  Every  time  any  school  superintendent  interviews  a  candidate  for 
a  teaching  position,  regardless  of  the  subject  she  proposes  to  teach, 
he  should  ask  her  what  she  knows  about  handling  children  with  speech 
defects  in  the  classroom."  13 

The  general  speech  pattern  of  the  school  child  depends  to  a 
very  large  extent  upon  his  production  of  individual  speech 
sounds  and  the  use  of  these  sounds  in  speaking.  When  sounds 
are  omitted,  substituted  for,  or  distorted,  the  speech  is  imperfect. 
However,  it  is  possible  for  an  individual  to  be  able  to  make  all 
of  the  individual  speech  sounds  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner, 
yet  fail  to  speak  well  or  accurately.  The  quality  of  the  speech 
should  be  measured  by  the  speech  itself  and  not  by  the  several 
sounds  that  make  up  speech.  Yet,  when  the  quality  of  the 
speech  is  poor,  that  is  because  of  improper  individual  sound  pro- 
duction either  in  isolation  or  in  combination.  Since  there  are 
various  points  of  view  in  regard  to  procedure  that  the  classroom 
teacher  should  follow  to  improve  the  general  speech  patterns 

12  Charles  R.  Strother,  "  Trends  in  Speech  Pathology,"  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Speech,  February,  1943,  p.  80. 

13  Wendell  Johnson,  "Ten  Children  That  You  Should  Know,"  National 
Parent-Teachers  Magazine,  March,  1944,  p.  11. 
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of  pupils,  it  is  undoubtedly  advisable  for  us  to  set  forth  at  this 
point  the  philosophy  upon  which  the  following  pages  of  this 
chapter  are  based. 

The  approach  to  speech  should  follow  the  general  path  that 
educators  have  found  advisable  for  teaching  reading.  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  the  better  way  to  teach  reading  in  the  first 
grade  is  to  start  with  sentences.  Children  learn  to  read  or  rec- 
ognize the  content  of  sentences  before  they  learn  to  read  words. 
Later  the  children  learn  to  isolate  words  in  sentences,  and  finally 
to  recognize  the  letters  which  make  up  the  word.  Following  this 
in  the  educational  procedure  is  the  rebuilding  process.  Letters 
are  put  together  to  spell  words  and  words  are  put  together  to 
make  sentences. 

Likewise,  children  learn  to  speak  in  ideas,  or  sentences,  be- 
fore they  realize  that  their  speech  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  indi- 
vidual sounds.  True,  when  the  child  first  speaks  he  may  utter 
only  a  single  word;  but  for  him  that  single  word  represents  an 
idea.  "  Water  "  may  well  mean  "  Bring  me  a  glass  of  water." 
"  Ball "  may  mean  "  Throw  me  the  ball,"  "  I've  lost  my  ball," 
or  any  other  type  of  statement  based  on  the  word  used.  As 
the  child  grows  older,  he  becomes  more  explicit  with  his  state- 
ments, but  at  no  point  does  he  build  up  a  repertory  of  sounds 
and  consciously  put  them  together  to  express  his  ideas. 

A  written  composition  is  sub-standard  if  the  words  used  to 
express  the  ideas  are  misspelled.  An  oral  composition  is  sub- 
standard if  the  words  used  to  express  the  ideas  are  poorly  articu- 
lated. We  learn  to  spell  by  attention  to  the  word  as  a  whole 
and  the  combination  of  letters  which  comprise  it.  We  learn  to 
pronounce  accurately  by  attention  to  the  word  as  a  whole  and 
the  combination  of  sounds  which  comprise  it. 

The  handwriting  of  a  child  may  be  poor  because  he  cannot 
make  good  letters,  or  it  may  be  poor  because  he  cannot  write 
good  letters  in  a  series.  The  speech  of  a  child  may  be  poor  be- 
cause he  cannot  make  good  individual  speech  sounds,  or  it  may 
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be  poor  because  he  cannot  use  the  sounds  efficiently  in  com- 
binations. 

A  satisfactory  written  composition  might  have  as  minimum 
requirements  well-chosen  and  well-expressed  ideas,  accurate 
spelling,  and  legible  penmanship.  A  satisfactory  oral  compo- 
sition might  have  as  its  minimum  requirements  well-chosen  and 
well-expressed  ideas,  accurate  production  of  individual  speech 
sounds,  and  the  accurate  use  of  these  sounds  in  combination. 

The  basic  philosophy  set  forth  in  the  following  pages  applies 
these  principles  of  learning  to  read  and  write  to  the  process  of 
speech.  First,  recognition  is  given  to  the  total  idea,  then  to  the 
word,  and  then  to  the  letter;  second,  the  letters  are  considered 
individually,  then  in  combination,  and  then  in  total  combination 
to  express  the  idea.  It  is  a  breaking  down  and  rebuilding  proc- 
ess. This  same  process  has  been  noted  in  relation  to  speech. 
First,  the  total  idea  is  expressed;  then  the  child  recognizes  the 
presence  of  individual  words.  For  speech  retraining  it  is  neces- 
sary to  continue  the  process.  The  child  is  made  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  individual  sounds,  those  sounds  are  considered  indi- 
vidually, then  in  combinations,  and  then  in  total  combination 
to  express  the  ideas  that  need  to  be  expressed  in  normal  speech 
situations. 

Based  upon  this  philosophy  the  retraining  process  includes 
sound  discrimination  exercises  and  games,  drill  work  in  the  form 
of  games  and  special  activities,  and  speech  opportunities  which 
will  aid  the  child  to  carry  over  his  new  sounds  into  normal 
speech.  In  the  fin^l  analysis  the  effectiveness  of  the  program 
is  determined  by  the  extent  to  which  the  child  improves  in  his 
total  speech  pattern.  The  application  of  the  procedures  to  ac- 
complish this  total  speech  improvement  requires  that  the 
teacher  concern  herself  with  activities  which  not  only  aid  in 
the  improvement  of  the  speech  pattern  but  which  also  help 
her  in  meeting  the  social  and  semantic  problems  which  have 
been  discussed. 
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It  is  impossible  to  set  forth  the  details  of  a  program  which 
could  be  applied  to  all  situations.  However,  sample  techniques 
and  procedures  for  accomplishing  each  of  these  steps  can  be 
provided.  The  individual  teacher  will  develop  activities  of  her 
own  which  she  finds  most  suitable  to  the  age  and  social  maturity 
of  her  group.  In  the  lower  grades  considerable  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  games  and  jingles,  in  the  intermediate  grades  more 
attention  will  be  placed  on  sound  drills  and  choral  speaking,  and 
in  the  upper  grades  the  major  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  indi- 
vidual remedial  work. 

The  Expression  Company,  16  Harcourt  Street,  Boston  16, 
Massachusetts,  publishes  a  good  many  books  of  games,  speech 
drills,  choral  speech,  and  the  like  which  the  classroom  teacher 
will  find  helpful.  All  of  the  following  sample  activities  have 
been  drawn  from  these  publications. 

The  following  "  Sound  Discrimination  Activities  "  are  taken 
directly  from  an  article  on  "  Elementary  Articulation  Drills  " 
in  Guides  to  Speech  Training  in  the  Elementary  School.  The 
material  was  presented  by  Margaret  E.  Hall  of  the  Chicago 
Public  Schools. 

General:  Drills  in  auditory  discrimination  should  always 
be  conducted  with  the  children's  backs  turned  to  the  teacher 
or  the  children's  eyes  closed,  so  that  auditory  rather  than 
visual  discrimination  will  be  made.  Drills  may  be  intro- 
duced and  practiced  with  the  children  watching,  to  aid  their 
understanding,  but  should  be  entirely  auditory  as  they  con- 
tinue. Progress  from  easy  to  more  and  more  difficult  dis- 
criminations. The  following  are  arranged  roughly  in  order  of 
difficulty : 

1 .  Have  the  children  begin  with  easy  discriminations  to  learn 
the  technique  of  discriminating.  Examples  of  such  easy  dis- 
criminations would  be  the  differences  between  noises  such  as 
horns,  bells,  piano  notes,  etc.;  the  differences  between  sounds 
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made  by  tapping  on  wood,  glass,  metal,  something  hollow,  some- 
thing solid,  etc. 

2.  Each  child,  with  eyes  closed,  should  have  a  turn  at  iden- 
tifying the  other  children  by  their  voices. 

3.  Teacher  imitates  the  voices  of  different  characters  in  a 
story  just  read  such  as  a  man,  woman,  child,  bear,  etc.  Have 
the  children  guess  who  is  talking.  Such  a  story  as  The  Three 
Bears  would  be  good  for  this  purpose. 

4.  Place  a  number  of  objects  on  a  table.  Give  each  child  a 
turn  at  selecting  the  objects  whose  names  begin  with  a  certain 
sound,  such  as  "  b."  Have  a  few  objects  at  first,  then  increase 
the  number  and  variety  of  the  initial  sounds  involved. 

5.  Let  the  children  listen  for  a  certain  sound  as  the  teacher 
says  a  word  slowly.  They  should  raise  hands  if  the  sound  is 
present.  Teacher  reads  a  list,  some  words  containing  the  sound, 
some  without  it.  Begin  with  the  sound  in  the  initial  position. 
Later  when  they  are  more  adept  in  discriminating,  let  the  sound 
occur  anywhere  in  the  word. 

6.  Teacher  reads  a  list  of  like  and  different  word-pairs,  such 
as  "  hair-fair,"  "  put-put,"  u  thaw-saw,"  etc.  Children  decide 
after  each  pair  whether  the  two  words  were  the  same  or  were 
different.  First  use  only  easy  discriminations,  later  more  diffi- 
cult ones. 

7.  A  more  advanced  task  in  discrimination  is  listening  to 
continuous  material  read  very  slowly  by  the  teacher  and  tap- 
ping or  clapping  each  time  the  sound  occurs.  Score  can  be  kept 
to  add  interest. 

Many  simple  poems  are  extremely  useful  for  emphasizing 
sounds  and  giving  practice  in  the  making  of  sounds.  With  the 
younger  children  such  poems  are  usually  more  fun  when  acted 
out  as  well  as  spoken.  The  following  sample  poems  which  may 
be  used  in  this  manner  are  taken  from  Jack-in-the-Box  by  Sarah 
T.  Barrows  and  Katharine  H.  Hall. 
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In  a  lot  near  our  school 
Is  an  old  Billy  Goat. 
Baa,  Baa,  Baa! 
He  has  a  long  beard 
And  a  warm  wooly  coat. 
Baa,  Baa,  Baa! 
The  children  at  noon 

Throw  him  bits  of  their  lunch. 
Baa,  Baa,  Baa! 
And  laugh  as  they  watch 
Old  Billy  Goat  munch! 
Baa,  Baa,  Baa! 

An  old  black  crow  flew  into  a  tree. 

Caw,  Caw,  Caw! 
And  what  do  you  think  he  could  see? 

Caw,  Caw,  Caw ! 
He  saw  the  sun  shine  on  the  lake. 

Caw,  Caw,  Caw ! 
And  tiny  splashes  fishes  make. 

Caw,  Caw,  Caw! 

Little  brown  rabbit  ran  hippity  hop, 
Hippity  hop,  hippity  hop, 

Into  the  garden  without  any  stop, 
Hippity  hop,  hippity  hop. 
He  ate  for  supper  a  fresh  carrot  top, 
Hippity  hop,  hippity  hop, 

Then  home  went  the  rabbit  without  any  stop 
Hippity  hop,  hippity  hop. 

Little  kitty  laps  her  milk, 

Lap,  lap,  lap! 
Her  tongue  goes  out ; 
Her  tongue  goes  in; 

Lap,  lap,  lap! 
Little  kitty  likes  her  milk, 

Lap,  lap,  lap! 
Oh,  see  her  tongue, 
Go  out  and  in, 

Lap,  lao.lap! 
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Other  poems  of  this  type  and  those  that  are  more  difficult  for 
older  children  are  taken  from  The  First  Steps  in  Speech  Train- 
ing by  Rodney  Bennett.  These  selections  are  concerned  with 
special  difficulties. 

Tom  had  two  new  blue  balloons. 

He  took  them  out  to  play. 
The  wind  got  up  and  blew  and  blew 

And  blew  those  blue  balloons  away. 

This  fish  has  a  thin  fin, 
That  fish  has  a  fat  fin. 
This  fish  is  a  fish  that  has 
A  thinner  fin  than  that  fin. 

"  I  can  think  of  six  thin  things. 
Six  thin  things !    Can  you?  " 
"  Yes.    I  can  think  of  six  thin  things, 
And  of  six  thick  things,  too." 

Said  one  young  Brother  Plover 

To  another  Brother  Plover. 

"  Pee-wit !  what  pleasant  weather, 

Brother  Plover,  for  a  fly!  n 
Said  the  second  Brother  Plover 
To  the  other  Brother  Plover. 
u  Come  along!    We'll  fly  together, 

Brother  Plover,  you  and  I." 

Speech  games  for  children  are  even  more  valuable  for  drill 
on  individual  sounds  and  for  helping  them  learn  to  use  the 
correct  sounds  in  normal  speech.  Motivation  is  essential  in  all 
of  this  work,  for  when  the  activity  becomes  dull  it  becomes  dif- 
ficult. The  following  games,  though  they  are  still  of  the  lower 
elementary  type,  can  be  adapted  to  the  intermediate  levels. 
These  games  are  taken  from  Speech  Drills  in  Form  of  Play  by 
Ida  Mae  Case-Livingston  and  Sarah  T.  Barrows. 
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A  Guessing  Game 

Have  the  children  repeat  the  syllables:  Kay,  key,  kye,  koy, 
koo  (or  substitute  another  single  sound  or  blend  in  place  of  the 
sound  k )  until  they  have  memorized  them.  One  child  thinks 
of  one  of  the  syllables;  the  other  children  guess  which  one  he 
is  thinking  of.  The  one  who  guesses  right  is  "  it  "  the  next  time 
the  game  is  played. 

Store 

Designate  two  bases.  Place  the  children  in  two  equal  groups, 
one  group  on  each  base.  One  group  decides  the  article  it  is 
going  to  keep  in  its  store  that  begins  with  the  sound  to  be  prac- 
ticed. The  children  of  that  group  come  close  to  the  base  of 
the  other  group,  who  try  to  guess  the  article.  When  the  right 
name  is  said,  the  other  group  chooses  the  name  of  the  article. 

Pin  Wheels 

Let  the  children  make  paper  pin  wheels.  Hold  a  wheel  be- 
fore your  lips  and  show  that  when  you  say  wh  the  wheel  goes 
round,  but  when  you  say  w,  it  does  not  move.  Let  the  children 
then  try  to  make  the  wheels  go  round  when  they  say  why,  when, 
while,  etc. 

The  Fan 

The  game  is  to  be  used  when  the  child  does  not  succeed  in 
giving  a  continuous  sound  but  substitutes  p  for  /.  Cut  thin 
pieces  of  paper  into  the  shape  of  small  fans.  Tell  the  child  that 
he  may  have  a  fan  to  color  if  he  blows  it  correctly.  Show  him 
how  the  fan  moves  as  you  repeat  /,  prolonging  the  sound.  Let 
the  children  who  succeed  color  their  fans,  while  you  give  indi- 
vidual help  to  the  children  having  the  difficulty. 

The  Train 

One  child  is  chosen  to  be  the  engine,  another  the  coal  car.  etc. 
Each  child  places  his  hands  on  the  shoulders  of  the  one  in  front 
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of  him  to  connect  the  cars.  The  train  makes  an  imaginary  trip. 
When  the  train  stops  at  a  station,  the  engine  lets  off  steam  with 
the  sound  s-s-s-s-s-s-s. 

The  Spider 

The  children  are  in  circle  formation,  hands  joined.  One  child 
who  is  chosen  to  be  the  spider  stands  in  the  center.  One  or 
more  children  who  represent  flies  are  outside  the  ring.  The 
spider  repeats: 

"  Oh,  I  am  a  spider,  I  spin  and  I  spin, 
I  catch  little  flies  and  keep  them  within." 

The  spider  tries  to  break  through  the  ring  to  catch  the  flies. 
The  children  forming  the  circle  tantalize  him  with  the  chant, 
"  Spider,  Spider,  spin  your  way  out."  If  he  succeeds  in  catch- 
ing a  fly  after  a  short  run,  the  fly  is  put  in  the  center  and  other 
children  are  chosen.  Much  time  consumed  in  chasing  should 
be  avoided  as  this  would  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  speech  drill. 
Other  spiders  may  be  chosen  to  help  catch  the  fly  or  a  time  limit 
given  for  the  chase. 

The  Bees 

One  child  who  needs  special  drill  on  the  sound  z  may  be 
chosen  to  be  the  bee.  Individual  help  may  be  given  to  the 
child  by  first  having  him  sound  z  to  you  to  see  if  he  can  be  a 
bee.  The  rest  of  the  children  are  the  flowers.  The  bee  flies 
to  the  flowers  and  visits  them,  saying  z-z-z-z.  After  he  has 
visited  all  the  flowers  he  may  choose  another  child  to  take  his 
place. 

There  are  available  to  teachers  of  every  subject  on  every 
grade  level  games  and  techniques  which  have  been  devised  to 
aid  in  the  improvement  of  the  general  speech  of  school  children. 
Those  from  which  we  have  quoted  are  but  a  few  of  the  consider- 
able number  that  have  been  published.    Nor  is  it  necessary  for 
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the  teacher  to  go  to  published  material  for  such  speech  aids. 
For  example,  Doris  G.  Yoakam  describes  in  an  article  "  Speech 
Games  for  Children  "  in  the  February,  1944,  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Speech  an  excellent  procedure  whereby  "  children's  speech 
lessons  can  be  made  almost  limitless  by  a  judicious  application 
of  inexpensive  parlor  games.  Checkers,  Dominoes,  Lotto,  Pick- 
up Sticks  and  many  other  games  all  may  easily  be  adapted  to 
speech  work." 

Also,  in  order  to  be  of  as  much  service  as  possible  to  class- 
room teachers,  the  National  Association  of  Teachers  of  Speech 
maintains  two  committees  which  can  supply  materials  and  aids. 
These  are  headed  by:  Carrie  Rasmussen,  Chairman,  Elemen- 
tary School  Committee,  Public  Schools,  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
and  by  Dr.  Karl  F.  Robinson,  Chairman,  Secondary  School 
Committee,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

Choral  speaking  work  offers  other  excellent  oportunities  for 
improving  the  general  speech  pattern  of  the  pupils.  The  fact 
that  choral  reading  can  be  done  in  unison  or  with  solo  work 
makes  it  a  more  flexible  procedure  than  individual  interpreta- 
tion or  individual  speaking.  It  is  a  procedure  that  can  be  ap- 
plied in  the  lowest  grade  in  school  to  the  college  classes.  For 
the  intermediate  grades  it  is  an  excellent  device  for  drill  and 
exercise  work.  However,  choral  speaking  should  not  be  thought 
of  or  confined  to  remedial  speech  work;  choral  speaking  as  an 
interpretative  art  warrants  a  full  place  in  the  speech  program. 
The  types  of  choral  speaking  may  be  classed  as  follows : 

1 .  Unison  —  All  voices  read  all  lines  with  a  single  interpre- 
tation. 

2.  Refrain  —  The  main  stanzas  or  narrative  is  read  by  a 
soloist  or  by  a  small  group  with  the  total  group  of  readers  join- 
ing in  with  the  refrain. 

3.  Part  Arrangement  —  In  which  the  voices  are  blended  in 
volume  and  quality,  as  in  an  orchestra. 
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4.  Two-Part  or  Antiphonal  —  Two  groups  are  balanced  one 
against  the  other.  Question-and-answer  poetry  is  good  for  this 
arrangement. 

5.  Line-a-Child  —  In  this,  each  person  reads  one  or  two  lines 
leading  up  to  a  climax  which  is  read  in  unison. 

In  their  book,  Choral  Speaking  Arrangements  for  the  Lower 
Grades,  Louise  Abney  and  Grace  Rowe  give  a  series  of  "  Do's  " 
and  "  Don't's  "  which  the  teacher  on  any  school  level  will  find 
helpful : 

Know  your  poem.  You  must  be  able  to  speak  or  read  your  poem 
well  if  you  expect  to  inspire  the  children. 

Sense  the  rhythm,  and  the  sound  pattern. 

Read  the  poem  aloud  to  the  class. 

Afford  leadership  in  good  speech.  Be  sure  that  you  have  the  cor- 
rect vowels  and  consonant  qualities.  If  you  are  in  doubt,  consult 
speech  books  for  guidance.  A  correct  example  is  often  more  effective 
than  a  corrective  method. 

Clear  away  all  disturbing  questions.  It  is  not  desirable  to  be  hyper- 
intellectual  about  the  poem,  but  word-meaning,  accurate  pronuncia- 
tion, and  correct  grouping  are  essential  to  good  oral  interpretation. 

Read  the  poem  a  second  time  —  and  possibly  a  third  —  aloud  to 
the  class. 

Invite  the  class  to  participate. 

Keep  the  voices  light.  Volume  can  be  increased  after  the  tonal 
patterns  are  absolutely  accurate. 

Choose,  or  let  the  children  choose,  readers  for  the  solo  parts. 

Repeat  the  poem  together. 

Don't  choose  material  beyond  the  children's  ability  for  enjoyment 
and  appreciation. 

Don't  exploit  your  directing  ability.  Remain  as  inconspicuous  as 
possible. 

Don't  over-analyze  the  poem.  Enjoyable  participation  is  the  thing 
desired. 

Don't  let  sing-song  patterns  and  broken  thoughts  creep  into  the 
reading. 

Don't  let  the  children  force  their  tones. 

Don't  choose  "  star  "  pupils  for  all  the  solo  parts.    After  all,  they 
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need  the  training  least;  and  leadership  may  be  developed  by  giving 
the  part  to  a  child  who  can  grow  into  it. 

Don't  consider  choral  speaking  primarily  as  a  show  device.  If  it  is 
only  that,  it  has  no  place  in  the  educational  program. 

Don't  let  the  verse-speaking  choir  be  a  poor  speech  vehicle.  Give 
constructive  speech  training  on  vowels,  diphthongs,  and  consonants; 
controlling  volume  and  inflection,  as  well  as  rate  and  rhythm  at  all 
times. 


Two  other  excellent  sources  for  fine  materials  are  Speech  Im~ 
provement  Through  Choral  Speaking  by  Elizabeth  Keppie,  Con- 
rad F.  Wedberg,  and  Miriam  Keslar,  and  Approach  to  Social 
Studies  Through  Choral  Speaking  by  Dorothy  Harvel  and  May 
Williams  Ward. 

Much  speech  improvement  work  must  be  done  by  the  teacher 
with  individual  children.  Speech  correction  has  never  been 
found  to  be  entirely  satisfactory  as  a  group  procedure.  The 
teacher  will  note  that  during  these  speech  activities  there  will 
be  some  children  whose  speech  will  improve  greatly  while  the 
speech  of  others  will  not  change.  Under  such  conditions,  it 
becomes  the  teacher's  responsibility  to  help  the  child  to  correct 
his  defects.  Some  of  these  cases  will  be  clinical,  while  others 
can  be  handled  informally  by  the  teacher  as  opportunities  arise. 
It  is  not  expected  that  the  classroom  teacher  should  try  to  set 
up  a  speech  clinic,  but  certain  clinical  practices  should  be  noted. 

Types  of  articulatory  defects  will  be  for  children  about  the 
same  as  for  the  more  adult.  There  will  be  sound  omissions, 
sound  substitutions,  and  sound  distortions.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  defects  will  be  functional;  and  it  is  with  these  func- 
tional cases  that  the  classroom  teacher  should  have  greatest 
concern,  for  their  remedial  treatment  requires  no  great  depth 
of  speech  correction  lore.  It  has  been  our  intention  to  place  in 
this  book  the  necessary  knowledge  that  the  intelligent  teacher 
should  have  to  handle  the  majority  of  functional  cases,  which 
constitute  the  majority  of  school  speech  defects. 
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In  adapting  the  following  corrective  procedures,  certain  gen- 
eral recommendations  can  be  made.  It  is  usually  not  necessary 
to  discover  all  the  defective  sounds  before  beginning  treatment. 
Inasmuch  as  consonants  are  of  more  importance  to  the  intel- 
ligibility of  speech  than  are  vowels,  it  is  not  amiss  to  consider 
them  first.  This  procedure  or  approach  means  that  we  first 
develop  intelligibility  in  speech  and  then  improve  it.  Nor  is  it 
advisable  for  most  teachers  to  attempt  to  determine  all  the  bad 
consonant  sounds  before  starting  treatment.  Take  the  most 
visible  and  obvious  and  work  toward  the  more  subtle.  Thus, 
the  order  of  investigation  of  speech  sounds  and  the  order  of 
their  treatment  go  as  follows: 

i.  Lip  sounds  —  p,  b,  m,  w,  f,  v. 

2.  Tongue  front  sounds  —  t,  d,  n,  1,  r,  s,  z,  th,  y. 

3.  Tongue  back  sounds  —  k,  g,  ng. 

4.  Affricates  and  combinations  —  sh,  ch,  zh,  j,  st,  str,  etc. 

5.  Vowels. 

Corrective  Procedures.  It  is  probable  that  no  two  class- 
room teachers  or  speech  correctionists  follow  the  same  pro- 
cedure in  their  consideration  of  the  speech  defectives  within  a 
class ;  therefore,  the  following  suggestions  should  be  thought  of 
as  being  only  a  general  plan  which  will  have  to  be  adjusted  to 
meet  individual  situations.  This  organization  is  submitted  to 
supplement  the  data  and  procedures  presented  in  Chapter  III 
and  depends  upon  the  knowledge  and  principles  learned  during 
the  study  of  that  chapter. 

1.  The  first  step  is  to  discover  the  pupils  who  have  speech 
defects.  As  has  been  suggested,  this  can  be  done  by  means  of 
a  formal  survey  or  by  means  of  close  observation  of  the  speech 
of  the  individuals  during  some  regular  classroom  activity. 

2.  The  second  step  is  to  analyze  individually  the  speech  of 
those  children  who  seemed  to  need  attention  when  the  initial 
survey  was  made.    The  purpose  is  to  determine  what  speech 
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sounds  cause  trouble,  and  to  attempt  to  classify  those  sounds 
in  some  manner  that  might  indicate  their  relationships. 

3.  Next,  if  the  defect  is  such  that  the  classroom  teacher  feels 
she  is  competent  to  deal  with  it,  there  should  be  an  effort  to 
discover  the  probable  cause.  Some  of  these  causes  will  be  found 
to  be  physical  deviations.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  necessary 
to  help  the  child  learn  compensatory  movements.  At  times  the 
cause  will  be  found  to  be  defective  hearing.  Inasmuch  as  our 
speech  is  developed  according  to  the  patterns  of  speech  we  hear, 
children  who  are  deaf  or  partially  deaf  are  severely  handi- 
capped. If  you  are  in  any  doubt  concerning  the  hearing  ability 
of  any  of  your  pupils,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  you  make  ar- 
rangements to  have  his  hearing  tested.  Not  only  do  we  penalize 
the  hard-of-hearing  unjustly,  but  also  when  a  hearing  loss  is 
discovered  early,  it  often  can  be  prevented  from  growing  worse. 
Also,  as  a  recommendation,  when  you  discover  that  a  pupil 
hears  poorly  in  one  ear,  it  is  well  to  seat  him  near  the  front  and 
to  one  side  so  that  his  better  ear  will  be  directed  toward  the 
teacher's  desk. 

Many  of  these  defects  will  be  found  to  be  functional;  i.e., 
the  child  may  have  learned  to  make  certain  sounds  the  wrong 
way.  In  such  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  help  the  child  form  new 
habits.  Also,  many  defects  may  be  caused  by  psychological  or 
personality  problems. 

4.  After  the  defect  has  been  analyzed,  and  before  any  reme- 
dial attempt  is  made,  it  is  necessary  that  the  student  feel  that 
a  change  should  be  made  in  his  speech.  He  must  want  to  over- 
come his  defect.  Until  he  feels  this  need  and  wants  to  correct 
the  defect,  little  can  be  done. 

5.  Be  sure  that  the  student  can  recognize  the  difference  be- 
tween the  desirable  and  the  undesirable  sound  in  his  speaking. 
Read  to  your  student  a  selection  which  makes  frequent  use  of 
the  sound  which  he  makes  badly.  Make  the  sound  correctly  at 
times  and  incorrectly  at  times.    Ask  your  student  to  hold  up 
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his  hand  each  time  you  do  it  incorrectly.  Use  nonsense  syl- 
lables in  which  you  speak  the  sound  correctly  and  incorrectly 
and  follow  the  same  procedure  of  asking  your  student  to  iden- 
tify the  sound  each  time  it  is  correctly  made.  Games  can  be 
built  which  call  to  the  student's  attention  the  correct  and  incor- 
rect sound. 

6.  When  the  student  has  reached  the  point  that  he  can  rec- 
ognize the  correct  and  incorrect  sounds,  then  help  him  to  make 
it  correctly  in  isolated  syllables.  Frequently,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, it  is  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  help  the  student  learn 
compensatory  movements  to  adjust  for  certain  physical  anom- 
alies. The  specific  compensatory  movements  have  to  be  worked 
out  with  the  child  according  to  the  difficulty  to  be  overcome. 

7.  Finally  comes  the  task  of  aiding  the  student  to  make  the 
use  of  the  desirable  sound  automatic.  Many  of  the  games,  much 
of  the  drill  work,  and  most  of  the  choral  speaking  can  be  used 
for  this  purpose.  However,  the  teacher  should  not  expect  this 
carry-over  of  the  production  of  an  isolated  sound  into  normal 
speech  to  be  quickly  accomplished.  The  muscles  involved  in 
speech  are  delicate  and  subject  to  very  subtle  control.  But 
the  more  speech  practice  given  under  supervision  the  faster 
will  the  new  habits  be  made  permanent. 

CLASS  PROJECTS 

1.  Develop  a  speech  program  which  might  be  used  ten  minutes  a 
day  in  your  training  school  to  promote  general  speech  improvement. 

2 .  Defend  or  attack  the  semantic  problem  discussion  that  has  been 
set  forth  in  the  preceding  pages.  As  you  plan  your  approach  to  the 
problem  and  solution,  take  into  account  the  specific  conditions  which 
are  confronted  in  your  training  school. 

3.  Visit  some  specific  classroom  in  your  training  school  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  the  manner  in  which  the  principles  which  have 
been  set  forth  in  this  chapter  are  applied  by  the  teacher.  Prepare 
a  report  in  which  you  separate  your  discussion  of  the  three  teacher- 
speech  education  problems. 
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4.  List  the  possible  ways  in  which  the  following  could  aid  in  pupil 
personality  growth: 

a.  Conversation  in  the  classroom. 

b.  Telephoning  or  using  a  dummy  microphone. 

c.  Pantomimes. 

d.  Dramatization. 

5 .  Prepare  and  tell  to  the  class  a  story  appropriate  to  the  age  of  the 
pupils  you  intend  to  teach. 

6.  List  other  activities  than  those  given  which  could  be  used  for 
pupil  speech  improvement. 

7.  As  a  class,  write  to  publishers  and  individuals  and  build  a  com- 
plete bibliography  of  service  material  to  aid  in  the  speech  work  with 
children  of  the  various  school  levels. 

8.  Discuss  the  following: 

a.  Most  of  us  do  not  hear  speech  errors  in  others  because  we 
are  not  accustomed  to  listening  to  individual  sounds. 

b.  Speech  defects  retard  children  mentally. 

c.  Speech  habits  are  acquired  by  the  child  in  his  cooing  and 
babbling. 

d.  There  is  a  specific  physical  condition  necessary  for  each  speech 
sound. 

e.  Social  maladjustment  frequently  results  in  speech  defects. 

f.  Imitation  of  the  defects  of  others  is  responsible  for  many 
defects. 

g.  Poor  hearing  ability  is  often  responsible  for  speech  defects, 
h.  Children  should  be  well  disciplined  in  schools. 

i.  School  is  a  child's  work. 

j.  All  children  should  be  taught  to  the  peak  of  their  ability. 


CHAPTER  SIX 
PROMOTING  PUPIL  GROWTH 

If  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher  ended  with  her  classroom 
teaching,  pupils  would  lose  some  of  their  most  valuable  experi- 
ences. The  "  extra-curricular  "  program  may  at  times  become 
the  "  tail  that  wags  the  dog,"  but  even  as  such  it  is  capable  of 
being  defended.  The  child  needs  to  have  opportunities  to  as- 
sume responsibilities  beyond  his  classroom  door.  The  child 
needs  to  have  guidance  in  doing  things  not  found  in  books.  He 
needs  to  grow  and  express  himself  as  an  individual.  Through 
such  activities  the  youth  learns  to  do  those  things  which  make 
for  democratic  activities.  He  develops  wholesome  attitudes 
toward  living,  a  sense  of  fair  play  and  cooperation,  and  a  willing- 
ness to  be  helpful.  Through  school  activities  the  student  learns 
the  principles  of  good  citizenship.  The  teacher  has,  as  part  of 
her  assignment,  the  duty  of  making  these  activities  successful. 
Because  of  this,  many  of  our  teacher-training  institutions  give 
specific  training  to  their  prospective  teachers  in  order  that  they 
will  be  able  to  take  an  active  and  effective  part  in  the  "  extra- 
curricular "  program  of  the  school  in  which  they  will  teach. 
Many  of  the  placement  agencies,  both  professional  and  colle- 
giate, lay  considerable  stress  upon  "  extra-curricular  "  activi- 
ties in  which  the  candidate  for  a  position  has  participated.  This 
recognition  of  the  value  of  out-of -class  activity  has  grown  in  re- 
cent years  until  there  is  a  great  tendency  for  the  extra-curricular 
to  become  intra-curricular.  There  is  a  definite  move  to  encour- 
age club  activities  to  be  the  outgrowth  of  classwork.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  program,  extra-  or  intra-curricular,  depends  upon 
the  teacher.    As  Roemer,  Allen,  and  Yarnell  put  it: 

"  These  [homerooms,  clubs,  and  assemblies]  must  have,  for  the 
greatest  possible  success,  the  cooperation  of  the  entire  faculty.     In 
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fact,  the  success  of  these  activities  is  generally  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
teacher's  interest  in  and  support  of  them.  The  school  may  even  func- 
tion with  a  certain  degree  of  success  without  many  of  the  extra- 
curricular activities  generally  carried  on  in  modern,  up-to-date,  well- 
administered  junior  or  senior  high  schools;  but  few  if  any  schools  may 
be  rated  among  the  better  ones  unless  their  homerooms,  clubs  and 
assemblies  are  well  organized  and  administered.  These  three  activi- 
ties are  basic  in  successful  school  organization  and  administration. 
They  are  those  activities  in  which  practically  all  teachers  should  par- 
ticipate and  do  participate  in  some  manner."  1 

Perhaps  "  extra-curricular  "  is  the  wrong  word  to  use  in  the 
discussion  of  these  activities  unless  we  confine  our  definition  of 
the  curriculum  to  the  narrow  sense  of  course  or  subject.  The 
term  "  extra-curricular  "  here,  however,  is  to  be  used  to  define 
that  vast  field  of  activity  which  comes  under  the  general  direc- 
tion, not  domination,  of  the  classroom  teacher.  It  excludes  all 
of  those  activities  which  are  conducted  as  a  means  of  teaching 
some  specific  subject  matter;  it  excludes  those  activities  which 
are  conducted  within  class  time  for  the  improvement  of  some 
specific  phase  of  the  students'  background.  These  types  of 
activities  have  been  discussed  in  the  past  two  chapters.  We 
shall  consider  the  term  "  extra-curricular  "  to  be  inclusive  of 
all  activities  in  or  out  of  the  classroom  which  are  sponsored  or 
permitted,  but  which  have  as  their  purpose  the  broadening  of 
the  students'  total  experience.  As  such,  extra-curricular  in- 
cludes athletics,  art  clubs,  music  groups  which  do  not  include 
the  entire  class,  cheer  leading,  debates,  dramatics,  assemblies, 
conversational  skills,  social  graces,  scouting,  newspapers,  year- 
books, religious  organizations,  dances,  and  the  like,  of  which 
there  seems  to  be  no  end,  but  all  of  which  help  in  the  develop- 
ment of  all-around,  wholesome  personalities. 

Because  of  the  extent  of  the  possible  ramifications  of  this 
field  of  teacher-student  relationship,  we  shall  limit  our  discus- 

1  Joseph  Roemer,  Charles  F.  Allen,  and  Dorothy  A.  Yarnell,  Basic  School 
Activities  (New  York:  Silver,  Burdett  and  Co.,  1935),  p.  in. 
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sion  here  to  some  of  those  phases  which  depend  for  their  success 
most  directly  upon  speech  skills.  In  this  discussion  we  shall 
consider  conversation  —  both  social  and  purposeful  —  club  or- 
ganization—  including  parliamentary  procedure  and  im- 
promptu talks  —  and  some  of  the  aspects  of  assembly  presenta- 
tions. Those  speech  activities  such  as  debate  and  dramatics 
will  not  be  considered  at  any  length  because  they,  as  athletics, 
music,  art,  and  literary  activities,  require  specialized  training  of 
the  sponsor.  It  is  intended  that  those  points  discussed  in  the 
following  pages  develop  phases  of  knowledge  that  every  teacher 
should  possess. 

Conversational  skill  is  perhaps  the  first  speech  art  that  both 
teachers  and  students  should  develop,  for  one  who  cannot  con- 
verse becomes  lonesome  even  among  friends.  In  many  schools 
—  elementary,  secondary,  and  university  levels  —  conversation 
has  been  established  as  a  special  course.  Few  persons  any 
longer  believe  that  the  good  conversationalist  is  a  natural  con- 
versationalist, born  with  the  talent.  Teachers  who  establish 
conversational  situations  for  students  are  helping  to  teach  a 
valuable  skill. 

Good  conversation  involves  the  ready  exchange  of  ideas  and 
opinions  concerning  a  subject  in  which  all  parties  participating 
are  interested.  It  requires  that  each  share,  through  words,  the 
experiences,  opinions,  and  beliefs  of  others.  Good  conversation 
does  much  to  help  students  develop  an  attitude  of  constructive 
thinking;  each  person  must  add  to  the  experience  of  the  others. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  conversation  is  not  public  speaking. 
In  the  process  of  getting  acquainted  with  fellow  club  members, 
for  example,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  listening  is  a  part  of 
good  conversing.  The  listener  should  strive  to  look  interested 
in  the  things  that  interest  the  speaker,  for  the  very  act  of  seem- 
ing to  be  interested  will  help  him  become  so.  The  most  popular 
people  are  usually  those  who  are  interested  in  many  things. 

Your  students  should  learn  to  avoid  certain  barriers  to  good 
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conversation.  They  should  not  hesitate  to  contribute  to  the 
discussion,  for  to  hesitate  only  emphasizes  a  sense  of  inferiority 
or  aloofness.  The  person  who  thinks  poorly  of  himself  is  sel- 
dom thought  highly  of  by  others.  Nor  should  your  students 
feel  that  the  only  successful  conversation  is  boisterous  with 
constant  laughter.  Loudness  in  expression  of  opinion  or  even 
in  the  praise  of  another  is  undesirable.  Nor  should  your  stu- 
dents make  conversation  out  of  the  business  of  another  person. 
Asking  questions  to  promote  the  flow  of  discussion  or  to  gain 
a  better  understanding  of  a  point  is  desirable,  but  an  undue, 
childlike  curiosity  about  other  people's  affairs  is  not.  This 
point  leads  to  a  whole  series  of  "  do  nots  "  such  as:  do  not  ask 
personal  questions ;  do  not  press  a  point  which  the  other  speaker 
or  speakers  wish  to  drop;  do  not  relate  the  personal  business 
of  someone  else  merely  to  elicit  further  personal  information 
from  another.  The  list  can  be  greatly  expanded,  but  all  of  the 
items  may  be  summarized  under  the  general  comment:  do  not 
use  bad  taste  in  questions  and  comments.  Finally,  your  stu- 
dents should  be  warned  on  other  points:  be  careful  not  to  be- 
come classified  as  a  "  griper  ";  avoid  constant  agreement  when 
you  "  yes,  yes  "  merely  to  be  polite;  and  do  not  become  trite  in 
your  comments  —  bromides  become  boring. 

Your  students  should  also  learn  to  achieve  certain  ends  in 
their  conversations.  They  should  learn  to  be  good  listeners, 
to  be  animated  while  they  listen,  and  to  give  every  indication 
that  they  are  enjoying  the  conversation.  A  good  conversation- 
alist expresses  his  opinions,  interests,  and  ideas  in  a  pleasant 
manner;  he  is  sincere  in  his  attitude  and  respectful  of  the  ideas 
and  opinions  of  others.  Further,  even  in  conversation  clarity 
in  enunciation,  use  of  good  grammar,  and  a  well-poised  manner 
help  to  make  one  acceptable  as  a  good  conversationalist.  Con- 
sider conversation  as  a  game  wherein  the  ball  is  tossed  from 
person  to  person.  The  member  of  a  team  who  consistently 
drops  the  ball  is  soon  taken  from  the  team  or  else  fails  to  have 
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the  ball  tossed  to  him  his  proportionate  number  of  times.  Like- 
wise, the  conversationalist  who  fails  to  "  hold  the  ball  and  toss 
it  on,"  bit  by  bit,  finds  himself  being  kept  out  of  the  general  dis- 
cussion. The  student  should  also  realize  that  the  very  act  of 
speaking  calls  forth  ideas  within  the  speaker  that  might  other- 
wise never  arise.  A  person  thinks  more  freely  on  a  subject  as 
he  discusses  it. 

Interviewing  also  occurs  very  frequently  in  "  extra-curricu- 
lar "  activity.  Preparing  a  newspaper,  gathering  material  for 
an  oral  or  written  report,  inviting  a  guest  speaker,  seeking 
employment,  and  many  other  occasions  arise  wherein  interview- 
ing is  necessary.  All  interviews,  basically,  involve  an  inter- 
viewer who  is  seeking  something  from  the  interviewee.  This 
"  something  "  may  be  a  job,  information,  or  a  favor;  but,  essen- 
tially, the  fundamental  technique  is  the  same  —  the  interviewer 
must  know  exactly  what  he  wants  and  he  must  have  a  planned 
procedure. 

The  interviewer  should  remember  that  it  is  his  problem  to 
start  the  interview  and  direct  it  along  certain  beginning  lines. 
No  interview  can  be  completely  planned  because  no  person  can 
be  certain,  regardless  of  how  well  he  knows  the  interviewee  and 
the  situation,  what  unexpected  ideas  or  circumstances  will  arise. 
However,  a  general  procedure  which  will  lead  toward  the  de- 
sired result  can  be  determined.  A  list  of  questions  can  be  pre- 
pared; the  opening  sentence,  the  leading  question,  and  final 
remarks  can  be  planned. 

Inasmuch  as  you,  as  a  prospective  teacher,  will  have  to  inter- 
view some  school  official  for  a  future  job,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
interviews  which  your  future  students  will  have  to  make  will 
follow  the  same  general  pattern,  regardless  of  the  exact  purpose 
of  their  interviews,  let  us  take  in  some  detail  a  consideration  of 
your  future  interview  for  your  initial  teaching  position. 

Faced,  then,  with  the  interview  as  a  vital  step  in  obtaining  a 
teaching  position,  we  must  prepare  to  take  it.    Basically,  such 
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an  interview  is  a  process  where,  on  the  part  of  the  school  board, 
jobs  are  sold  and  services  are  bought;  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
spective teacher,  the  job  is  bought  by  using  the  services  that 
can  be  rendered  as  the  medium  of  exchange.  The  superintend- 
ent or  school  board  members  know,  or  should  know,  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  position  to  be  filled  —  the  physical,  mental, 
and  social  requirements  that  must  be  met;  they  should  know 
thoroughly  the  product  or  position  they  have  to  exchange  for 
the  services.  There  is  always  a  problem,  of  course,  when  the 
prospective  teacher  is  the  kind  of  person  that  the  superin- 
tendent or  school  board  wants  in  the  system,  yet  the  character- 
istics and  requirements  of  the  position  are  not  suited  to  the 
applicant.  Therefore,  the  applicant  may  be  "  oversold  "  on  the 
job  merely  because  she  is  wanted  as  a  person.  It  is  desirable 
to  have  such  a  personality,  but  it  is  your  problem,  as  a  pro- 
spective teacher,  to  guard  against  being  sold  a  job  for  which 
you  are  not  emotionally  fitted  or  adequately  qualified.  Such 
"  overselling,"  or  "  overbuying  "  as  the  case  may  be,  leads  to 
discontent,  inefficiency  and  general  ill  will. 

An  interview  should  be  considered  a  two-way  proposition. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  school  authority  to  see  if  the 
prospective  teacher  meets  the  requirements  of  the  teaching  job, 
and  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  prospective  teacher  to  see  if 
the  teaching  job  meets  her  general  characteristics,  her  ambi- 
tions, and  her  likes  and  dislikes.  It  is  far  better  to  be  fully 
understood  before  a  contract  is  signed  than  to  run  into  diffi- 
culties afterwards.  There  is  now,  and  there  will  be  for  a  good 
many  years  to  come,  a  shortage  of  good  teachers.  Therefore, 
you  should  interview  carefully. 

This  does  not  suggest  that  you  should  establish  an  ideal  and 
discuss  it  in  all  interviews,  using  the  interview  to  measure  the 
job  against  your  ideal.  Such  seeking  should  be  done  before 
interviews  are  arranged.  By  the  time  an  interview  has  been 
arranged,  you  should  know  the  general  facts  about  the  job  in 
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question,  and  enter  the  interview  with  the  thought  of  discover- 
ing if  your  personal  characteristics  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  job. 

Knowing  the  general  facts  about  the  job  gives  you  a  chance 
to  make  some  preparation.  When  you  wrote  your  application 
letter  seeking  the  interview,  you  had  ample  time  to  think  of 
what  you  wanted  to  write  and  how  it  should  be  written.  In  the 
interview  it  is  necessary  to  say  the  right  thing  and  say  it  quickly. 
You  must  ask  yourself  the  questions  your  prospective  employer 
is  likely  to  ask,  and  prepare  the  substance  of  your  answers 
ahead  of  time.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  look  at  things 
from  the  superintendent's  or  school  board's  point  of  view.  Re- 
member that  because  you  were  asked  to  call  does  not  mean  that 
you  are  certain  of  the  job  or  that  you  will  want  it.  It  merely 
means  that  your  academic  records  show  that  you  are  qualified 
and  that  you  are  being  compared  in  person  with  the  other  ap- 
plicants for  the  job. 

You  should  make  as  definite  a  preparation  for  the  interview 
as  possible.  You  should  find  out  certain  types  of  information 
by  way  of  preparatory  work: 

i.  Does  the  community  approve  of  dancing  and  smoking? 

2 .  Will  I  be  expected  to  remain  in  the  community  over  most 
of  the  week-ends? 

3.  What  church  and  community  activities  are  expected  of 
me? 

4.  Why  is  there  a  vacancy?  Why  did  the  previous  teacher 
leave? 

5.  What  salary  can  be  expected? 

6.  What  have  been  the  special  interests  of  the  school?  Ath- 
letics?   Forensics?    Music?    Or  what? 

7.  What  texts  will  I  use? 

8.  What  are  the  specific  duties  of  a  teacher  in  the  job  I  am 
seeking? 
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9.  What  extra-curricular  activities  will  be  expected  of  me? 
10.  What  specific  qualifications  do  I  have  for  the  job? 

Planning  is  the  basic  factor  of  success  for  the  prospective 
teacher  who  expects  to  sell  her  services.  When  you  are  called 
for  an  interview,  you  know  the  opening  exists.  It  is  your  job 
in  the  interview  to  investigate  that  opening.  The  board  is  just 
as  anxious  to  hire  you  as  you  are  to  get  the  job  —  providing  it 
is  the  right  job  for  you.  Therefore,  you  must  know  why  you 
want  that  job,  not  merely  that  you  want  it  because  it  is  a  job. 
You  must  be  able  to  speak  well;  you  must  be  able  to  tell  the 
board  or  superintendent  quite  definitely  why  you  are  seeking 
the  job  for  which  they  are  interviewing  you. 

After  you  have  prepared  for  the  interview  and  you  have 
found  out  about  the  job  and  its  requirements,  and  you  have 
decided  why  you  want  this  particular  job,  why  you  are  qualified 
for  it,  and  can  state  these  facts  in  concise,  definite  terms,  you 
are  ready  to  go.  Now,  let  us  consider  some  points  of  the  inter- 
view itself: 

1.  Be  well  groomed  and  be  sure  that  there  is  about  you  no 
tobacco  or  other  odor  that  might  be  considered  offensive. 

2.  Introduce  yourself  and  state  your  purpose. 

3.  Speak  directly  to  the  person  or  persons  interviewing  you. 

4.  If  questions  are  slow  in  coming,  volunteer  such  informa- 
tion as  you  know  can  forward  your  candidacy. 

5.  Listen  carefully  to  what  is  said. 

6.  Be  enthusiastic,  but  not  beyond  the  point  of  sincerity. 

7.  Do  not  interrupt  the  speaker. 

8.  Do  not  try  to  hurry  things. 

9.  Do  not  try  to  be  funny,  but  be  cheerful  and  smile. 

10.  Be  confident  of  your  ability. 

11.  Do  not  show  nervousness  by  playing  with  your  hat  or 
some  other  article. 

1 2 .  Ask  as  many  intelligent  questions  as  there  is  occasion  for. 
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13.  Do  not  try  to  use  flowery  or  stilted  language.  Be  natural 
but  not  slangy. 

14.  Be  specific  and  exact  in  your  statements. 

15.  When  the  interview  is  closed,  express  your  pleasure  at 
having  met  the  interviewer,  but  do  not  attempt  to  press  for  a 
decision,  although  it  is  well  to  ask  for  favorable  action  toward 
you.  If  the  decision  cannot  be  made,  find  out  if  the  reason  is 
that  you  have  failed  to  provide  enough  data.  The  interview 
should  have  resulted  in  a  clear  understanding  of  the  work  in- 
volved in  the  job  you  were  seeking  and  a  reasonable  evaluation 
of  your  qualifications  for  that  job. 

This  application  interview  procedure  is  more  than  you  gen- 
erally need  give  to  your  students.  However,  even  in  the  quest 
of  simple  information,  the  student  should  expect  to  plan  his 
approach  in  such  a  manner  that  the  interviewee  will  want  to 
give  the  desired  data;  he  should  establish  his  series  of  specific 
questions  leading  to  the  specific  desire,  and  expect  to  use  all 
his  knowledge  of  courteous  conversation  in  the  course  of  the 
interview  itself. 

Not  infrequently  an  interview  has  a  sales  bias.  Also,  very 
frequently,  students  in  clubs  or  homerooms  are  expected  to  aid 
in  some  sales  venture,  such  as  selling  tickets  for  a  show  or  game, 
or  even  raising  money  by  selling  magazines.  All  selling  pro- 
cedures go  through  a  rather  standard  series  of  steps.  One  of 
the  most  common  is  that  series  indicated  by  the  letters  of  the 
opera  Aida  —  attention,  interest,  desire,  action.  Few  persons 
will  buy  or  take  steps  to  buy  unless  their  attention  is  drawn  to 
the  article,  their  interest  in  the  article  is  aroused,  and  they  de- 
velop a  desire  to  possess  it.  The  final  step,  of  course,  is  the 
action  or  sale  culmination  itself. 

It  is  impossible  to  set  up  a  definite  path  for  a  sale  to  take. 
Personalities,  product,  and  previous  knowledge  of  the  product 
by  the  prospect  must  be  considered.     However,  it  is  possible 
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to  set  forth  in  much  greater  detail  than  the  A'ida  formula  a  pro- 
cedure to  follow.  Here  are  seven  steps  for  selling  with  some 
suggested  means  for  accomplishing  each.  Do  not  try  to  use 
all  the  means  to  accomplish  each  step  each  time;  rather,  com- 
plete each  step  with  as  few  as  possible.  But  be  certain  that  each 
step  is  successfully  taken. 

I.  Establish  contact  with  your  prospect. 

a.  Introduce  yourself. 

b.  Refer  to  some  mutual  condition. 

c.  Refer  to  some  interest  known  to  be  possessed  by  your 
prospect. 

d.  Refer  to  some  relevant,  unique  experience. 

e.  Use  a  story,  humorous  or  wise,  to  tie  in  with  the 
subject. 

f .  Ask  a  question  which  will  arouse  curiosity. 
II.  Transfer  the  attention  to  your  proposition. 

a.  Make  a  direct  reference  to  your  proposition. 

b.  Use  a  startling  statement. 

c.  Use  a  strong  illustration  of  your  proposition. 

d.  Quote  some  person  known  by  your  prospect. 

e.  Refer  to  some  vital  condition. 

III.  Show  your  prospect  that  the  present  conditions  are  not 
satisfactory. 

a.  Point  out  the  wrongness  of  present  condition. 

b.  Illustrate  dangers  of  present  condition. 

c.  Refer  to  effects  which  have  resulted  in  similar  con- 
ditions. 

d.  Individualize  the  situation. 

e.  Point  out  the  general  condition  which  would  be  de- 
sirable. 

f .  Ask  a  question  which  will  lead  prospect  to  admit  that 
present  conditions  are  not  the  most  desirable. 

IV.  Show  that  your  proposition  will  remedy  the  undesirable 

condition. 
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a.  State  your  proposition  briefly. 

b.  Clarify  the  details  to  make  understanding  complete. 

c.  Relate  it  directly  to  the  prospect's  problem  that  has 
been  established. 

d.  Ask  a  question  which  will  lead  your  prospect  to  ad- 
mit that  your  proposition  will  seem  to  remedy  the 
unsatisfactory  conditions. 

V.  Show  that  your  proposition  is  a  practical  solution. 

a.  Give  examples  of  previously  successful  application. 

b.  Offer  statistical  evidence  of  its  acceptance. 

c.  Provide  supporting  statements  from  well-known 
people. 

d.  Use  logical  argument. 

e.  Ask  a  question  which  will  lead  your  prospect  to  ad- 
mit that  your  solution  is  practical. 

VI.  Tempt  your  prospect  to  buy. 

a.  Point  out  what  your  proposition  can  do  for  prospect. 

b.  Show  the  desirable  features  in  operation  for  your 
prospect. 

c.  Dramatize  your  prospect  using  your  proposition  — 
make  a  pleasing  picture. 

d.  Refer  briefly  to  the  conditions  existing  without  your 
proposition. 

e.  Ask  a  question  which  will  lead  your  prospect  to  ad- 
mit that  he  likes  the  features  of  your  proposition  in 
action. 

VII.  Get  the  order. 

a.  Get  agreement  on  several  points  on  your  proposition. 

b.  Give  a  choice  between  two  conditions  both  favorable 
to  you. 

c.  Make  it  easier  for  your  prospect  to  buy  than  not  to 
buy. 

d.  Give  your  prospect  something  specific  to  do. 

e.  Ask  for  immediate  action. 
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By  way  of  additional  summary  of  sales  procedure,  consider 
these  twenty  "  pointers." 

1.  Do  not  start  a  sale  until  you  have  planned  your  action. 

2.  Get  your  prospect  to  ask  questions. 

3.  Dress  neatly  and  take  good  care  of  your  personal  appear- 
ance. 

4.  When  a  prospect  offers  an  objection,  ask  "Why?" 

5.  Do  not  argue  with  your  prospect;  say,  "  Yes,  but  .  .  ." 

6.  Do  not  dodge  a  axuestion  or  an  objection. 

7.  Get  your  prospect  to  agree  with  you  as  often  as  possible. 

8.  Be  interested  in  your  prospect's  desires  and  beliefs. 

9.  If  possible,  answer  objections  before  they  are  stated. 

10.  Find  the  sales  arguments  which  will  appeal  to  the  indi- 
vidual prospect,  and  use  them. 

11.  Sell  the  pleasure  and  security  to  be  obtained  from  using 
the  product,  not  the  product  itself. 

12.  Keep  your  prospect  saying  "  yes.'    Approach  from  his 
point  of  view. 

13.  In  closing,  give  your  prospect  a  choice  between  some- 
thing and  something,  not  something  and  nothing. 

14.  Make  your  prospect  feel  superior.    Give  serious  consid- 
eration to  his  ideas. 

15.  Before  you  start  a  sale,  know  from  your  prospect's  point 
of  view  why  he  should  buy. 

16.  Watch  your  manner  of  speaking.    It's  as  much  how  you 
say  it  and  the  way  you  say  it  as  what  you  say. 

17.  Assume  throughout  the  attitude  of  confidence.     Know 
you  have  the  best,  and  expect  your  prospect  to  buy. 

18.  Build  your  groundwork  through  service  and  friendliness, 
but  plan  to  sell  in  a  single  call. 

19.  Be  sure  you  ask  your  prospect  for  the  order.    Ask  him 
to  buy  today. 

20.  Do  not  worry  about  competition.    Let  the  other  fellow 
worrv  about  it. 
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Club  Organization 

The  teacher,  whether  student,  beginner,  or  experienced  but 
in  a  new  school  system,  who  finds  herself  faced  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  organizing  a  new  club  or  continuing  one  that  a 
predecessor  had  established,  usually  seeks  the  way  of  approach- 
ing the  group  which  will  assure  the  greatest  degree  of  success. 
Even  as  individuals  differ  from  one  another,  so  do  communities, 
schools,  and  groups  within  a  school.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this 
variation,  there  is  an  underlying  pattern  of  similarity.  There- 
fore, even  though  the  sample  procedure  given  below  is  for  a 
speech  organization,  the  same  approach  can  readily  be  adapted 
to  any  other  field. 

Frederick  Kutz,  as  student  teacher  in  the  laboratory  school 
t)f  Kutztown  State  Teachers  College,  wished  to  create  an  inter- 
est in  speech  in  the  high  school  in  which  he  was  teaching.  He 
decided  that  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  room  in  the  curriculum 
schedule  for  a  class  in  speech,  a  club  or  group  of  clubs  would 
best  achieve  his  purpose.  After  examining  the  situation,  he 
decided  to  provide  the  students  with  clubs  in  three  fields  — 
drama,  radio,  and  debate. 

In  the  establishment  of  these  clubs,  his  first  step  was  to  call 
a  general  meeting  of  all  students  interested  in  speech.  For  this 
initial  meeting  he  prepared  and  handed  to  each  student  three 
mimeographed  pages  containing  three  different  sets  of  data. 
The  meeting  was  confined  to  discussion  of  these  data  and  an- 
swering the  inevitable  questions.  Students  were  then  instructed 
to  think  over  the  possibilities  of  each  field  and  decide  which 
of  the  clubs  they  wished  to  join,  for  each  student  would  be  per- 
mitted to  join  only  one.    The  sheets  handed  out  were  as  follows : 

The  Drama  Club 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  stage  and  in  plays,  the  Drama 
Club  is  the  one  for  you  to  join.    Remember,  you  do  not  need 
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to  be  an  actor  or  interested  in  acting  to  join  this  club,  because 
there  are  many  other  things  for  you  to  work  on.  Here  are  some 
of  the  things  that  will  be  done : 

1.  We  will  put  on  a  one-act  play.  For  this,  the  parts  will  be 
selected  by  tryouts.  Other  club  members  of  the  group 
will  have  charge  of  the  lighting,  costuming,  make-up  and 
the  other  problems  that  arise. 

2 .  We  will  build  a  model  stage  which  will  be  a  miniature  set 
for  the  play  we  are  producing.  If  you  are  interested  in 
art,  this  work  will  interest  you. 

3.  We  will  go  to  the  auditorium  and  the  little  theatre  where 
we  will  study  the  stages  and  the  lighting.  Our  play  will 
be  given  in  the  little  theatre. 

4.  We  will  present  our  play  for  the  other  members  of  the  high 
school  and  allow  them  to  criticize  it  and  help  us  to  improve 
our  work. 

5.  As  a  group  we  will  go  to  see  one  or  two  plays  that  will  be 
given  by  other  drama  clubs  in  this  area. 

The  Drama  Club  will  meet  on  Mondays  from  12:15  to  12 145. 
A  president,  a  vice-president,  and  a  secretary-treasurer  will  be 
elected  to  conduct  the  meetings.  The  club  will  be  divided  into 
committees  according  to  the  interests  of  the  members  of  the 
group. 

The  Radio  Club 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  radio  and  in  listening  to  programs, 
you  may  wish  to  join  the  Radio  Club.  This  club  will  not  deal 
with  many  of  the  technical  aspects  of  radio,  but  will  study  the 
programs  that  are  on  the  air,  and  will  produce  some.  Here  are 
a  few  of  the  things  that  we  will  do  in  the  Radio  Club : 

1.  We  will  listen  to  certain  programs  and  learn  how  to  listen 
and  choose  programs  wisely. 
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2.  We  will  visit  the  speech  laboratory  of  the  College  and 
listen  to  what  our  voices  would  sound  like  on  the  radio. 

3.  We  will  play  transcriptions  in  the  class  and  discuss  the 
programs  we  hear. 

4.  We  will  learn  how  programs  are  put  on  by  actually  read- 
ing scripts  and  producing  a  radio  show. 

5.  We  may  write  a  script  of  our  own  and  produce  it,  but  we 
will  record  a  program  we  prepare.  We  may  even  put  it 
on  the  radio. 

6.  We  will  visit  the  Reading  Broadcasting  Stations  so  that 
we  can  see  a  program  and  learn  how  a  studio  is  really  run. 

The  Radio  Club  will  meet  on  Wednesdays  from  12:15  to 
12 145.  A  president,  a  vice-president,  and  a  secretary-treasurer 
will  be  elected  by  the  club  members  to  conduct  the  meetings. 
Some  committee  divisions  will  be  created  as  the  occasions 
arise. 

The  Debating  Club 

If  you  are  interested  in  persuading  others  to  your  point  of 
view,  this  is  the  club  you  will  want  to  join.  This  is  a  club  for 
people  who  do  not  mind  a  little  work  and  who  like  to  talk  and 
express  their  opinions.  Debating  requires  logical  thinking  and 
the  ability  to  make  clear  analyses  of  arguments.  Debating  has 
been  defined  as  the  process  of  arguing  for  and  against  any  sub- 
ject which  has  two  fair  sides.  It  is  democracy  in  action.  In  the 
activities  of  the  debate  club,  we  will: 

1.  Discuss  the  nationwide  debate  question. 

2.  Arrange  intramural  debates  between  the  different  classes 
of  our  school. 

3.  Arrange  debates  with  other  schools  in  this  area. 

4.  Learn  how  to  present  and  defend  arguments. 

5.  Learn  how  to  evaluate  the  reasoning  and  arguments  of 
others. 
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The  Debating  Club  will  meet  on  Thursdays  from  12:15  to 
12 145.  A  president,  a  vice-president,  and  a  secretary-treasurer 
will  be  elected  by  the  members  of  the  club  to  conduct  the 
meetings.  Certain  committees  will  be  appointed  as  the  needs 
for  them  arise. 

It  would  have  been  quite  appropriate  for  Kutz  to  have  called 
a  second  general  meeting  for  all  who  were  interested  in  speech 
organizations.  The  purpose  of  this  second  general  meeting 
would  have  been  to  organize  a  master  club,  out  of  which  the 
individual  clubs  could  have  worked  as  major  committees.  This 
"  Master  Club  "  procedure  was  followed  by  a  group  in  the  Car- 
bondale,  Illinois,  Community  High  School.  It  has  the  advan- 
tage of  keeping  all  whose  interests  fall  into  a  single  general  field 
united  in  their  activities.  It  has,  however,  the  disadvantage  of 
becoming  too  complicated  in  over-all  organization  —  a  tendency 
to  become  "  top-heavy."  Athletic  organizations,  art  groups, 
speech  activities,  and  the  like,  wherein  there  is  a  basic  general 
interest,  and  wherein  there  is  frequently  a  single  sponsor,  often 
find  the  master  club  the  best  form  of  organization.  The  plan 
used  at  Carbondale  for  the  speech  field  is  adaptable  for  most 
other  similar  situations.  The  general  plan  for  the  organization 
of  the  Speech  Arts  Club  was  as  follows : 

Speech  Arts  Club  Organization 

Purpose.  The  Speech  Arts  Club  is  organized  to  sponsor  and 
direct  all  activities  which  come  under  the  heading  of  speech. 
These  activities  are  divided  into  three  groups  or  committees: 
Dramatics,  Debate,  Declamation. 

Membership.  Membership  in  the  club  is  open  to  students  of 
all  classes.  There  is  an  initial  membership  fee  of  twenty-five 
cents,  but  there  is  no  further  change  or  yearly  dues.  On  en- 
trance to  the  club  each  must  choose  one  of  the  above  divisions 
as  the  field  of  his  major  interest.    If  that  committee  does  not 
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already  have  more  than  60%  of  the  club's  membership,  he  is 
then  classed  as  a  member  of  that  committee.  Membership  in 
one  committee  does  not  mean  that  all  activity  must  be  held  in 
that  field,  but  rather  that  it  is  the  student's  desire  to  do  the 
major  portion  of  his  work  there.  He  is  privileged  to  do  any 
amount  in  any  of  the  other  divisions  and  receive  equal  credit. 

Every  member  originally  enters  as  an  apprentice.  When  he 
has  done  enough  work  in  any  one  or  combination  of  fields  to  be 
given  ten  activity  points,  he  is  given  the  rating  of  Master.  Mas- 
ters are  eligible  to  be  considered  for  membership  in  the  National 
Honorary  Societies. 

Government.  The  entire  Speech  Arts  Club  is  governed  by  a 
board  of  control  consisting  of  nine  members  made  up  of  the  fol- 
lowing: the  four  officers  of  the  Speech  Arts  Club,  the  chairmen 
of  each  of  the  three  committees,  Dramatic,  Debate,  and  Decla- 
mation, and  the  presidents  of  the  two  honorary  societies.  This 
board  has  power  to  approve  or  reject  any  or  all  plans  formed. 
It  forms  the  policies  of  the  club.  Each  of  the  committees  forms 
tentative  plans  and  schedules  for  its  activities.  These  plans  are 
submitted  for  discussion  and  passage  to  the  Board.  It  becomes 
the  initial  duty  of  this  board  of  control  to  form  a  skeleton  cal- 
endar of  the  year's  activities  in  all  phases  of  speech. 

Each  committee  plans  its  own  activities  and  the  extent  to 
which  these  activities  will  be  promoted;  however,  these  plans 
must  receive  the  approval  of  the  board  of  control  before  the 
committee  has  the  authority  to  put  them  into  effect.  Each  com- 
mittee is  the  executive  division  for  its  own  particular  field.  The 
power  of  the  board  does  not  extend  beyond  that  of  suggesting 
plans  and  approving  or  rejecting  those  that  are  submitted. 
Nothing  can  be  done  without  their  sanction.  Action  of  the 
board  is  final  and  is  not  subject  to  reversal  by  the  club. 

Officers.  The  entire  Speech  Arts  Club,  in  joint  session,  elects 
four  officers :  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  and  treasurer. 
These  officers  relinquish  all  loyalty  to  any  individual  commit- 
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tee,  do  not  sit  in  on  any  committee  meeting,  but  represent  the 
club  as  a  whole.  They  may,  however,  become  active  members 
in  either  or  both  of  the  honorary  societies,  but  they  may  not 
hold  offices  in  either.  The  president  of  the  club  becomes  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  control. 

Each  committee  elects  one  officer,  a  chairman,  who  becomes 
the  representative  of  the  committee  at  all  affairs  as  the  member 
of  the  board  of  control.  Both  honorary  societies  elect  three 
officers.  Of  these,  the  presidents  become  the  representative 
members  on  the  board  of  control. 

Meetings  and  all  details  of  activity  are  arranged  by  or 
through  the  board. 

However,  in  the  instance  under  immediate  consideration,  it 
was  decided  to  have  three  separate  organizations.  Each  of 
these  groups  met  at  the  time  specified,  and  the  officers  were 
elected.  Following  the  election  of  the  officers,  committees  were 
appointed  in  order  to  get  activity  under  way.  These  commit- 
tees, of  course,  varied  with  the  clubs  according  to  the  needs. 
For  example,  the  play-reading  committee  of  the  drama  club,  the 
listening  committee  of  the  radio  club,  and  the  arrangements 
committee  of  the  debate  club  were  necessary  only  to  their  own 
groups. 

These  clubs  were,  as  is  generally  advisable,  organized  under 
parliamentary  law.  In  this  instance,  Kutz  called  the  meeting 
to  order  and  stated  the  purpose  of  the  gathering,  which  was  to 
elect  officers  and  appoint  committees.  He  then  said,  "  I  move 
that  Luke  Ludwig  be  temporary  chairman."  His  motion  was 
seconded,  and  Ludwig  was  elected.  You  will  note  that  he  did 
not  call  for  nominations  for  chairman,  a  procedure  which  might 
have  caused  delay  and  some  confusion.  Instead,  he  made  the 
direct  motion  as  a  member  of  the  group,  and  the  motion  carried 
—  which  is  almost  always  the  case  under  such  conditions. 

After  his  election,  Ludwig  followed  the  standard  procedure 
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of  having  a  secretary  elected.  This  was  also  done  in  motion 
form,  but  it  could  have  been  done  by  nominations  and  ballot. 
After  the  election  of  the  secretary  —  in  this  case  a  secretary- 
treasurer  —  the  other  officers  were  nominated  and  elected. 
Upon  assuming  office,  the  president  appointed  the  several  com- 
mittees. All  future  meetings  were  also  conducted  under  the 
laws  of  parliamentary  procedure.  Under  such,  the  general 
order  of  business  is: 

t.  Roll  call. 

2 .  Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  read,  corrected,  and  approved. 

3.  Settlement  of  unfinished  business. 

4.  Committee  reports. 

5.  New  business. 

6.  Adjournment. 

All  speaking  is  done  directly  to  the  chairman.  In  order  to 
speak,  the  member  must  rise  and  say  "  Mr.  Chairman,"  and  be 
recognized  by  him.  This  rule  must  be  followed  to  prevent  gen- 
eral confusion.  The  most  important  duty  of  the  chairman  is 
to  preserve  order.  In  the  less  formal  groups,  the  chairman  is 
allowed  to  enter  the  discussion  and  to  vote  on  proposals  which 
are  presented  for  decision;  but,  in  more  formal  bodies,  he  is 
limited  to  the  duties  of  presiding. 

Parliamentary  procedure  is  varied,  both  in  its  formality  and 
acceptance.  It  is  based  on  the  concept  that  the  organization 
is  paramount,  and  to  it  belongs  the  power.  Its  interests  and 
convenience  supersede  those  of  any  individual  member.  All 
members  are  considered  equal;  each  has  an  equal  right  to  pro- 
pose business,  discuss  it,  and  to  vote. 

The  basic  regulations  by  which  business  is  forwarded  are  as 
follows : 

t  .  Only  one  principal  topic,  motion,  or  report  may  be  consid- 
ered at  one  time.  Likewise,  only  one  member  can  have  the 
floor  at  a  time. 
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2.  Subjects  for  discussion  may  be  introduced  by  the  chair- 
man referring  to  items  on  the  agenda  or  presenting  communica- 
tions, by  a  member  of  a  committee,  or  by  an  individual  member 
presenting  a  motion  from  the  floor. 

3.  A  motion  to  be  discussed  must  be  presented  by  a  member 
of  the  assembly,  and  be  seconded.  The  member  who  seconds 
the  motion  need  not  stand  or  be  recognized.  The  chair  must 
then  state  the  motion  before  it  is  open  for  discussion. 

4.  All  discussion  must  confine  itself  to  the  motion  or  topic 
before  the  meeting. 

5.  Before  the  chairman  has  given  a  motion  to  the  meeting 
for  discussion,  the  member  who  made  it  may  change  its  word- 
ing or  accept  changes  suggested  by  others.  If,  after  the  discus- 
sion has  begun,  the  maker  wishes  to  change  the  wording  or 
accept  any  changes  suggested,  he  may  do  so  if  there  is  no 
objection.  Should  any  objection  be  raised,  the  change  must  be 
made  in  the  form  of  an  amendment. 

6.  Amendments  may  be  of  any  change  desired  so  long  as  they 
relate  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  original  motion.  Amend- 
ments may  be  discussed,  but  this  discussion  must  relate  to  the 
amendment  only,  unless  the  consideration  of  the  proposed 
change  necessarily  involves  consideration  of  the  whole  motion. 

7.  Discussion  is  ended  when  the  chairman  puts  the  motion 
to  a  vote.  If  any  member  wishes  recognition  to  discuss  the 
motion,  even  after  it  has  been  put,  he  is  entitled  to  that  rec- 
ognition, provided  the  negative  vote  has  not  begun.  Such  fur- 
ther discussion  cancels  all  voting  that  has  taken  place. 

8.  A  motion,  calling  for  an  immediate  vote,  interrupts  the 
consideration  of  the  question  which  is  being  discussed.  It  can- 
not be  debated  and  requires  two-thirds  vote  to  be  effective. 
The  motion  takes  the  form  of  "  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  pre- 
vious question  .  .  ."  The  vote  on  this  motion  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  the  vote  on  the  question  to  which  it  refers. 

9.  Any  member  may  interrupt  a  speaker  or  any  business  to 
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inquire  concerning  proper  procedure,  or  with  respect  to  facts 
under  discussion.  This  privelege  also  extends  to  requests  made 
to  the  chairman  to  deal  with  such  conditions  as  disorder,  an- 
noyance, personal  accusations,  or  insults. 

10.  Nominations  for  officers  require  the  recognition  of  the 
chair.  No  second  is  needed  for  nominations.  The  chairman 
may  close  nominations  after  all  have  had  full  opportunity  to 
present  names,  or  a  motion  may  be  made  from  the  floor  that 
nominations  be  closed.  Ballots  cast  for  persons  not  nominated 
are  not  counted.  A  person  nominated  may  decline  to  have  his 
name  considered,  and  he  may  also  withdraw  his  name  during 
balloting  any  time  before  the  majority  choice  has  been  deter- 
mined. Ballots  cast  for  him  after  such  withdrawal  are  con- 
sidered as  ballots  cast  for  a  person  not  nominated.  Another 
standard  procedure  is  to  elect  or  appoint  a  nominating  com- 
mittee. This  committee  usually  brings  to  the  organization  a 
complete  slate  of  officers.  These  are  voted  on  by  the  organiza- 
tion. 

These  rules  for  parliamentary  procedure  do  not  cover  more 
than  the  bare  skeleton  of  the  full  regulations.  They  have  been 
chosen  with  the  thought  that  for  the  majority  of  non-formal 
situations  they  will  meet  most  of  the  circumstances. 

The  following  are  most  of  the  motions  used  in  parliamentary 
practice.  These  are  listed  in  the  order  of  their  precedence. 
That  is,  motion  one  takes  precedence  over  all  other  motions; 
motion  two  takes  precedence  over  all  motions  except  motion 
one,  and  so  on  through. 

Following  is  the  key  to  the  figures  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
title  of  each  motion: 

i.  May  interrupt  a  member  who  has  the  floor 

2 .  May  not  interrupt  a  member  who  has  the  floor 

3.  Mover  must  be  recognized  by  the  chair 

4.  Mover  need  not  be  recognized  by  the  chair 
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5.  Motion  requires  a  second 

6.  Motion  does  not  require  a  second 

7.  The  motion  is  debatable 

8.  The  motion  is  not  debatable 

9.  Majority  vote  required  for  passage 

10.  Two-thirds  vote  required  for  passage 

11.  The  motion  is  amendable 

12.  The  motion  is  not  amendable 

13.  The  decision  is  rendered  by  the  chair 

Privileged  motions  are  those  of  such  importance  that  they 
may  interrupt  the  consideration  of  other  business,  and  must  be 
disposed  of  immediately  regardless  of  the  other  business  that 
may  be  pending. 

1.  Motion:  To  fix  the  time  at  which  to  adjourn.  2,  3,  5,  8, 
9,  12. 

How  Put :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  when  this  assembly 
adjourns  it  meet  at 

Comment:  This  motion  is  privileged  only  when  there  has 
been  no  time  fixed  for  the  next  regular  meeting.  In 
case  a  regular  meeting  time  exists  and  the  desire  is  to 
change  time  or  place,  this  motion  takes  the  form  of 
a  main  motion. 

2.  Motion:  To  adjourn.    2,  3,  5,  8,  9,  12. 

How  Put:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  we  adjourn. 

Comment:  If  defeated,  the  motion  may  be  renewed  after 
some  progress  by  the  body  has  been  made.  The  vote 
on  adjournment  cannot  be  reconsidered. 

3.  Motion:  Question  of  privilege.    1,  4,  6,  8,  13. 

How  Put:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  a  question  of  privilege. 
Chairman  answers :  Please  state  your  question. 

Comment:  Upon  hearing  the  question,  the  chairman  ren- 
ders his  decision.  This  decision  is  subject  to  appeal 
to  the  assembly. 
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Incidental  motions  are  allowed  to  interrupt  temporarily  pend- 
ing business  for  some  purpose  connected  with  the  handling  of 
that  business. 

4.  Motion:  Appeal.    1,  4,  5,  8,  9,  12. 

How  Put:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
chair. 

Comment:  This  is  to  prevent  arbitrary  decisions  by  the 
chair.  In  the  case  of  appeal  from  his  decision,  the 
chair  must  submit  his  decision  to  the  assembly  for 
consideration.    A  tie  vote  sustains  the  chair. 

5.  Motion:  Point  of  order.    1,  4,  6,  8,  9,  12,  13. 
How  Put:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order. 

Chairman  answers:  State  your  point  of  order. 
Comment:  A  point  of  order  is,  in  effect,  an  objection  that 
the  pending  proceedings  violate  the  rules  of  the  organi- 
zation.    The  chairman  decides  all  points  of  order 
subject  to  an  appeal  by  any  member. 

6.  Motion:  Objection  to  the  consideration  of  a  question. 
1,4,6,8,  10,  12. 

How  Put:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object  to  the  consideration  of 
this  motion. 

Comment:  Applies  only  to  main  motions  and  questions  of 
privilege.  The  chairman  himself  may  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  consideration.  Its  purpose  is  to  prevent  any 
discussion  on  a  motion  when  either  the  motion  or  the 
discussion  on  it  is  objectionable  to  a  majority  of  the 
group. 

7.  Motion:  Withdrawal  of  a  motion.    2,  3,  6,  8,  9,  12,  13. 
How   Put:    Mr.    Chairman,    I    desire    to    withdraw   my 

motion. 
Comment :  If  there  is  no  objection  when  the  request  is  pre- 
sented to  the  assembly,  the  chairman  grants  the  per- 
mission.   If  there  is  objection,  another  member  must 
make  the  motion  that  the  withdrawal  be  allowed.    If 
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the  motion  is  made,  the  permission  is  determined  by 
a  vote  of  the  assembly. 

Subsidiary  motions  are  those  that  may  be  used  to  deal  with 
main  motions. 

8.  Motion:  To  lay  on  the  table.    2 ,  3,  5,  8,  9,  12. 

How  Put:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  we  lay  the 

motion  on  the  table. 
Comment:  Cannot  be  applied  to  subsidiary  motions.    The 
mover  may  give  reasons,  or  he  may  not.    The  ques- 
tion calls  for  an  immediate  vote.     Motion  may  be 
made  at  any  time  during  the  debate. 
q.  Motion:  Previous  question.    2,  3,  5,  8,  10,  12. 

How  Put:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  previous  question. 
Or,  I  move  that  we  close  debate  and  vote  immediately 
on  the  pending  question. 
Comment:  When  members  of  the  assembly  call  out  infor- 
mally, "  Question!  Question!  "  it  means  only  that 
they,  as  individuals,  are  ready  to  vote  on  the  pending 
question  or  motion.  These  calls  are  different,  even  if 
to  the  same  end,  from  the  formal  motion. 

10.  Motion:  To  postpone  to  a  certain  time.    2,  3,  5,  7,  9,  n. 
How  Put:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  we  postpone  the 

consideration  of  this  motion  till  the meet- 
ing. 
Comment:  Applies  only  to  the  main  motion.     It  may  be 
amended  to  alter  the  time.    It  may  be  debated  only  as 
to  the  propriety  of  postponement. 

11.  Motion:  To  commit.    2,  3,  5,  7,  9,  11. 

How  Put:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  we  refer  the  ques- 
tion to  the committee. 

Comment:  If  no  standing  committee  exists,  the  motion 
should  include  the  size  of  the  committee  and  the 
method  of  selecting  the  members. 
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12.  Motion:  To  amend.    2,3,  5,  7,  9,  11. 
How  Put:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  we  amend  the  mo- 
tion by  (adding,  striking  out,  inserting)  the  words 


Comment:  The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  change 
a  motion  before  it  comes  up  for  final  vote.  The  chair 
decides  the  propriety  of  all  amendments,  accepting 
or  rejecting  them,  subject  to  appeal. 

13.  Motion:  To  postpone  indefinitely.    2,  3,  5,  7,  9,  12. 
How  Put:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  we  postpone  con- 
sideration of  this  motion  indefinitely. 

Comment:  The  primary  purpose  of  this  motion  is  for  the 
opposition  to  measure  strength.  It  is  a  motion  by 
which  the  opposition  to  a  motion  can  ascertain  the 
number  of  members  for  and  against  the  main  motion 
without  the  risk  of  having  the  main  motion  adopted. 
This  motion  opens  way  also  for  debate  on  the  main 
question. 

Principal  motions  introduce  new  business  for  consideration 
and  action. 

14.  Motion:  To  reconsider.     1,  4,  5,  7,  9,  12. 

How  Put:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  we  reconsider  the 
vote  on  the  motion 

Comment:  This  motion  must  be  made  by  someone  who 
voted  on  the  winning  side.  If  your  organization  does 
not  have  daily  meetings,  the  motion  must  be  made 
during  the  meeting  in  which  the  action  to  be  recon- 
sidered was  taken.  The  vote  on  the  reconsider  mo- 
tion may  be  postponed  to  a  later  meeting  by  so  enter- 
ing the  request  in  the  minutes.  It  takes  a  privileged 
form  when  the  request  is  to  have  it  entered  in  the  min- 
utes to  be  acted  upon  at  a  later  date.  In  calling  up 
this  motion  for  consideration  later  it  would  be  put, 
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"  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  call  up  the  motion  to  re- 
consider that  which  has  been  entered  in  the  minutes." 
No  question  can  be  reconsidered  twice. 

15.  Motion:  To  rescind.    2,  3,  5,  7,  9,  12. 

How  Put:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  we  rescind  (or  re- 
peal) the  motion  that 

Comment:  If  adopted,  it  is  as  if  the  original  motion  had 
never  existed.  Any  order  or  resolution  of  an  assembly 
may  be  rescinded  after  the  time  has  passed  when  it 
could  be  reconsidered. 

16.  Motion:  Substitute  motion.    2,  3,  5  ,7,  9,  11. 

How  Put:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move,  as  a  substitute  motion, 

that  we 

Comment:  A  substitute  motion  is  just  an  amendment  that 

changes  an  entire  sentence  or  paragraph.     It  differs 

in  that,  if  adopted,  it  does  away  with  the  original 

motion. 

17.  Motion:  Main  motions.    2,  3,  5,  7,  9,  n. 

How  Put:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  we 

Comment:  When  once  decided,  a  particular  main  motion 
cannot  be  taken  up  again  during  the  same  meeting. 
Main  motions  should  be  worded  in  the  affirmative  to 
avoid  confusion.  Only  one  main  motion  can  be  con- 
sidered at  a  time. 

All  organizations  have  by-laws  which  govern  the  organiza- 
tion. The  plan  offers  the  general  picture  of  the  club  and  its 
activities ;  the  by-laws  place  the  plan  into  action.  The  following 
were  adopted  after  a  working  plan  had  been  approved.  These 
by-laws  provide  a  form  satisfactory  for  almost  any  club  or  or- 
ganization to  follow. 
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By-Laws  for  the  Community  Radio  Council  of 
Reading  and  Berks  County 

Article  I     Name 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  The  Community 
Radio  Council  of  Reading  and  Berks  County 

Article  II    Purpose 

Sec.  i     The  purposes  of  this  organization  shall  be: 

(a)  To  provide  a  medium  whereby  persons  and  or- 
ganizations interested  in  radio  programs  may 
confer. 

(b)  To  develop  mutual  cooperation  between  the 
radio  stations  and  the  general  public. 

(c)  To  consider  the  effectiveness  and  desirability  of 
local  and  national  programs  and  to  encourage 
types  of  broadcasts  best  suited  to  this  com- 
munity. 

Sec.  2  These  purposes  shall  be  achieved  by  means  of  regu- 
lar meetings,  lectures,  discussions,  committee  inves- 
tigations, reports  and  such  other  means  as  the  mem- 
bership may  deem  advisable. 

Article  HI     Membership 

Sec.  i  Membership  in  the  Council  shall  be  open  to  all  indi- 
viduals interested  in  its  purposes. 

Article  IV     Officers 

Sec.  i  The  officers  of  the  Council  shall  be  elected  for  a  term 
of  one  year  and  shall  hold  office  for  the  same  length 
of  time,  in  accordance  with  the  fiscal  and  working 
year  of  the  organization.    The  officers  shall  be: 

President:  who  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the 
Council,  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  are 
incident  to  such  office. 
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Vice-President:  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  President, 
shall  perform  all  duties  of  the  President,  preside  at 
all  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Executive 
Committee,  and  perform  any  other  administrative 
duties  as  may  be  assigned  by  the  President. 

Recording  Secretary:  who  shall  record  the  minutes 
of  all  meetings  of  the  Council,  Executive  Committee 
and  Board  of  Directors;  be  the  custodian  of  all  rec- 
ords, unless  otherwise  provided  for;  be  responsible 
for  the  compilation  of  the  Annual  Report  with  the 
assistance  of  other  officers  and  committee  chairmen; 
and  furnish  any  requested  information  on  the  Coun- 
cil as  requested  by  outside  groups. 

Corresponding  Secretary:  who  shall  compose  and 
mail  all  notice  of  meetings  to  the  Council  and  Board 
of  Directors  and  Executive  Committee;  conduct  the 
correspondence  of  the  Council;  keep  an  addresso- 
graph  of  all  members ;  have  available  stationery  and 
other  supplies ;  and  assist  with  the  addressing  of  the 
Annual  Report. 

Treasurer:  who  shall  be  custodian  of  all  funds  of  the 
Council;  and,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, make  necessary  disbursements. 
Sec.  2     Any  vacancy  which  shall  occur  among  officers  dur- 
ing the  year  shall  be  filled  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Article  V     Board  of  Directors 

Sec.  1  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  consist  of  the  officers, 
Chairmen  of  Standing  Committees  and  such  direc- 
tors as  designated  by  the  Executive  Committee.  The 
term  of  office  shall  be  one  year. 

Sec.  2  Vacancies  on  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  filled 
by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Sec.  3     Any  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  absent  with- 
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out  due  cause  from  three  meetings  may  be  automati- 
cally dropped. 

Article  VI     Committees 

Sec.  i  The  following  Standing  Committees  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Executive  Committee  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  (working)  year:  Script  Writing,  Pro- 
duction, Promotion,  Education,  Records  and  Re- 
search. 

Sec.  2  Not  all  of  these  committees  need  function  actively 
in  one  year. 

Sec.  3  Additional  Standing  Committees  and  Special  Com- 
mittees may  be  appointed  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

Sec.  4  Executive  Committee :  This  committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  the  five  officers.  It  shall  appoint  the  Stand- 
ing Committees  and  concern  itself  with  other  admin- 
istrative matters  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Sec.  5  Standing  Committees:  These  committees  shall  plan 
and  carry  on  the  policies  and  programs  of  their  own 
departments,  at  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. They  shall  report  their  activities  at  meet- 
ings of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  of  the  Council, 
and  shall  compile  an  annual  report. 

Article  VII     Fiscal  Year 

Sec.  i  The  fiscal  year  of  this  organization  shall  be  April  ist 
to  March  31st. 

Sec.  2  The  term  of  office  shall  be  for  one  year  and  shall  co- 
incide with  these  dates. 

Article  VIII    Meetings 

Sec.  1  The  meetings  of  the  Council  shall  be  open  to  the  in- 
terested public  and  shall  be  called  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
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Sec.  2  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Council  shall  take  place 
during  April  of  each  year,  the  time  and  place  to  be 
decided  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Sec.  3  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  meet  as  often  as  neces- 
sary for  the  effective  carrying  on  of  administrative 
duties. 

Sec.  4  The  Executive  Committee  shall  meet  as  often  as 
necessary  for  the  effective  administration  of  its 
duties. 

Sec.  5  A  majority  of  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  of 
the  Executive  Committee  and  Board  of  Directors. 
A  quorum  of  the  Council  shall  constitute  25%  of 
the  members. 

Article  IX    Elections 

Sec.  1  The  Council  shall,  at  least  two  months  before  the 
date  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  elect  a  Nominating  Com- 
mittee of  five  members. 

Sec.  2  The  Nominating  Committee  shall  nominate  one  can- 
didate for  each  office  and  shall  make  its  report  to  the 
Council  at  the  Annual  Meeting.  Other  candidates 
may  be  nominated  from  the  floor. 

Article  X    Amendments 

Sec.  1  These  by-laws  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  members  present  and  voting  at  any  meeting 
of  the  Council,  provided  that  notice  of  proposed 
amendment  has  been  given  not  less  than  thirty  days 
prior  to  such  meeting. 

Article  XI    Rules  of  Order 

Sec.  1  Robert's  Rules  of  Order  Revised  shall  be  the  par- 
liamentary authority  for  all  matters  of  procedure 
not  specifically  covered  by  the  By-Laws. 
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Committees  play  a  large  part  in  the  conduct  of  all  organiza- 
tions. The  committee  meeting  has  no  audience.  The  time  for 
meeting  has  been  set,  or  the  chairman  may  call  the  group  to- 
gether. The  meeting  has  a  purpose  and  a  responsibility.  The 
committee  is  always  established  to  do  some  task.  Each  member 
is  expected  to  participate  in  the  doing  of  that  task  whether  it 
be  drawing  up  rules,  determining  some  policy,  or  deciding  on 
some  line  of  action.  Each  member  shares  the  labor  and  each 
member  assumes  the  responsibility  in  the  final  report,  for  com- 
mittees are  always  a  portion  of  a  larger  body.  They  are  respon- 
sible for  returning  to  the  parent  body  a  report  on  their  activities. 
The  committee  meeting  should  be  informal.  Each  member  con- 
tributes his  opinions  without  having  to  be  recognized  by  the 
chairman.  The  intentness  of  purpose,  the  necessity  of  solution 
serves  as  the  drive. 

Perhaps  we  may  say  there  are  two  distinct  purposes  for  com- 
mittee activities:  first,  to  interchange  ideas  or  opinions;  second, 
to  reach  an  agreement  or  make  a  decision.  Naturally,  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  any  one  committee  depends  upon  the  situation 
which  called  the  group  together.  If  the  purpose  of  the  meeting 
is  just  to  exchange  ideas,  the  principal  result  to  be  accomplished 
is  a  broadening  of  the  individual's  views.  However,  in  most 
meetings,  it  is  not  only  desirable  to  exchange  ideas,  but  also  to 
come  to  some  agreement  or  to  make  a  decision.  Usually  this 
can  be  accomplished  in  an  informal  manner,  but  occasionally 
the  secret  ballot  is  used  if  the  committee  is  composed  of  several 
members  who  do  not  agree. 

The  personnel  of  any  committee  will,  or  should,  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  problem  or  problems  to  be  discussed.  In  many 
cases  in  school  activities  it  is  well  for  members  of  the  student 
body  to  serve  on  faculty  committees  and  vice  versa. 

The  committee  chairman  should  be  interested,  responsible, 
and  willing  —  as  well  as  capable  of  guiding  the  discussion.  The 
better  qualified  the  committee  members  are,  the  more  quickly  a 
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desirable  solution  of  the  problems  will  be  reached.  Anyone 
naming  or  appointing  committee  members  should  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  it  pays  to  get  the  best  personnel  possible. 

The  first  essential  in  committee  work  is  order.  This  does  not 
mean  there  should  be  great  formality,  but  order  does  require 
that  only  one  person  talk  at  a  time,  that  a  courteous  attitude 
be  maintained,  and  that  some  rather  definite  procedure  be  fol- 
lowed in  order  to  keep  the  discussion  from  wandering  too  far  off 
the  subject.  The  second  essential  is  that  a  feeling  of  coopera- 
tion must  exist.  No  one  person  should  insist  on  having  his  way. 
Members  must  be  willing  to  discuss  points  of  view,  and  some- 
times, instead  of  criticising  a  fellow  member,  it  is  well  to  try 
to  understand  him.  The  group  should  always  be  considered 
ahead  of  the  individual.  At  times  it  is  necessary  for  one  to  com- 
promise, and  at  other  times  that  is  not  advisable;  but  if  there 
is  a  general  desire  to  "  meet  the  other  fellow  half  way,"  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  better  feeling  and  more  will  be  accomplished.  The 
last  essential  is  that  a  feeling  of  accomplishment  should  exist. 
If  this  feeling  does  not  exist,  the  group  will  become  disinterested, 
and  we  will  find  that  the  meeting  has  not  been  worth  the  time 
and  effort  spent. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  old  adage  that  "  a  chain  is  no 
stronger  than  its  weakest  link."  This  is  probably  true  in  the 
field  of  committee  work  too.  The  first  essential  for  individual 
members  of  committees  is  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  subject 
under  discussion.  One  should  be  sure  that  he  is  acquainted  with 
the  facts  around  which  the  subject  will  hinge.  The  second  es- 
sential is  an  acquaintance  with  the  other  members  of  the  group. 
One  should  also  be  a  good  listener  in  order  to  know  what  the 
other  fellow  is  talking  about  and  to  keep  one's  self  from  asking 
foolish  questions  and  causing  unnecessary  repetition.  Last, 
one  should  be  able  to  make  tactful  contributions  to  the  discus- 
sion. Often,  one  will  learn  a  great  deal  more  by  keeping  quiet; 
but  he  will  not  learn  to  help  the  other  fellow  in  the  solution  of 
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the  problem  by  being  silent,  if  he  has  a  worthy  contribution  to 
make. 

The  committee  chairman  should  be  the  outstanding  member 
of  the  committee.  His  ideas  should  always  dominate,  but  he 
needs  to  be  a  person  who  is  alert,  quick-witted,  and  clear-think- 
ing. The  outcome  of  the  discussion  will  depend  largely  on  the 
chairman.  He  must  be  able  to  catch  points  of  view  quickly  and 
to  turn  the  discussion  in  the  proper  manner  when  the  members 
begin  to  wander.  The  leader  must  be  able  to  state  the  results 
of  his  analysis  in  a  brief  and  clear  form,  and  to  make  the  essen- 
tial point  stand  out  before  the  group.  He  will  also  see  that  each 
person  in  the  group  gets  to  express  his  viewpoint,  and  that  no 
one  member  monopolizes  the  time.  There  is  no  place  for  a 
leader  who  is  easily  irritated,  as  he  is  the  one  above  all  others 
who  is  expected  to  keep  calm  and  cool  when  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  argument  or  discussion.  Finally,  a  leader  should  have  the 
ability  to  stimulate  the  discussion,  and  this  often  means  en- 
couraging other  members  to  participate,  especially  in  the 
beginning. 

Technique  of  procedure  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  free 
informal  discussion,  but  it  can  frequently  aid  in  reaching  a  sat- 
isfactory conclusion.  It  is  suggested  that  in  committee  work 
the  leader  attempt  to  achieve  the  following: 

i.  A  clear  understanding  of  the  problems  facing  the  commit- 
tee, and  the  purpose  for  which  the  committee  was  formed. 

2 .  The  application  of  all  the  present  data  to  the  problem.  A 
discussion  of  the  situation  in  the  light  of  the  regular  procedures. 

3.  The  presentation  of  suggestions  from  the  committee  mem- 
bers, and  an  evaluation  of  these  suggestions. 

4.  The  gathering  together  of  all  suggestions  and  ideas  that 
seem  to  be  possible  solutions  to  the  problem. 

5.  The  selection  of  the  most  probable  solution. 

6.  The  drawing  of  the  report  to  be  submitted  to  the  main 
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body  of  which  the  committee  is  a  part;  or  the  determination  oi 
the  line  of  action  to  take. 

There  are  some  special  occasions  within  the  conduct  of  a  club 
or  meeting  when  one  is  called  upon  to  speak.  The  most  impor^ 
tant  of  these  is  the  introduction  of  a  guest  speaker.  No  one  likes 
to  be  introduced  by,  "  And  now  John  Jones  is  going  to  give  us 
a  speech."  The  introduction  of  a  speaker  can  do  much  to  help 
or  hinder  the  speaker's  success.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  person 
making  the  introduction  to  do  all  he  can  to  cause  the  members 
of  the  audience  to  realize  their  good  fortune  in  being  privileged 
to  hear  the  speaker,  and  to  cause  the  speaker  to  realize  that  he 
is  welcomed  by  his  audience.  Remember  that  the  one  doing  the 
introducing  is  not  merely  a  "  go  between  ";  he  is  a  member  of 
the  audience  group,  and  a  friend  of  the  speaker.  It  is  his  task  to 
bring  the  two  together  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
possible. 

Whether  the  speaker  or  his  subject  is  the  more  important 
governs  to  a  large  extent  the  emphasis  of  the  introduction.  In 
general,  if  the  speaker  is  the  more  important,  tell  the  audience 
something  about  him,  speak  of  certain  facts  that  are  not  ordi- 
narily known,  pick  the  items  concerning  him  that  show  his  direct 
relationship  with  the  occasion.  Then  present  him,  with  a  brief 
statement  of  his  subject. 

If  the  subject  is  of  greater  importance  than  the  speaker,  ex- 
plain briefly  why  the  subject  is  important.  Then,  as  the  speaker 
is  presented,  tell  briefly  why  he  is  especially  qualified  to  discuss 
the  subject. 

Certain  general  considerations  should  be  kept  in  mind: 

1 .  Make  introductions  short  —  keep  them  to  about  one  min- 
ute in  length. 

2 .  Observe  the  mood  of  the  occasion.  If  the  occasion  is  seri- 
ous, let  the  manner  and  phraseology  of  the  introduction  also 
be  serious. 
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3.  Be  careful  about  "  sticky  "  statements.  Do  not  overdo 
the  compliments. 

4.  Do  not  be  humorous  if  to  do  so  makes  a  "  goat "  out  of 
the  speaker. 

5.  Do  not  waste  time  telling  a  joke. 

Another  "  special  occasion  "  speech  is  the  impromptu  speech, 
for  which  there  is  no  time  for  conscious  preparation.  There  are 
about  three  normal  conditions  under  which  we  make  impromptu 
speeches.  We  may  be  called  upon  to  discuss  a  subject  which 
we  know  a  good  deal  about;  we  may  wish  to  add  information 
concerning  a  topic  that  is  being  discussed;  or  we  may  wish  to 
speak  for  or  against  an  idea  that  is  being  considered.  To  these 
occasions  we  could  add  innumerable  instances  when  we  are 
called  upon  to  "  say  something  ";  but  under  most  of  these  "  spe- 
cial "  circumstances,  such  as  at  a  pep-meeting,  upon  receiving 
some  reward  or  honor,  or  at  an  informal  gathering,  it  is  the 
speaker,  and  not  his  words,  who  is  wanted.  A  short  note  might 
be  offered,  however,  suggesting  a  general  approach  to  some  of 
these  situations. 

If  the  occasion  is  a  pep-rally  of  some  sort,  the  general  plan 
might  be : 

1.  Open  with  a  statement  such  as,  "  Each  of  us  is  proud  of 
our  team,"  or  "  Tomorrow  another  victory  will  be  ours,"  or  some 
comment  pertinent  to  the  occasion,  and  which  will  be  readily 
accepted  by  the  assemblage. 

2 .  Point  out  some  specific  examples  in  support  of  the  opening 
statement.  These  examples  must  be  specific,  concrete,  and 
familiar  to  the  assemblage. 

3.  Conclude  with  a  reaffirmation  of  the  original  point. 

If  the  occasion  is  one  wherein  an  award  is  to  be  presented, 
three  conditions  are  desirable. 
1.  State  the  occasion  for  the  gift. 
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2 .  Express  the  major  reason  or  reasons  for  awarding  it  to  the 
specific  party. 

3.  Express  the  pleasure  of  the  donors  in  being  able  to  make 
the  award. 

If  you  are  on  the  receiving  end  of  the  award  and  are  expected 
to  "  say  a  word,"  there  are  three  conditions. 

1.  Express  your  appreciation  for,  and  recognition  of,  the 
value  of  the  award. 

2 .  Make  comment  to  the  effect  that  you  recognize  the  respon- 
sibility vested  in  the  acceptance  of  the  award. 

3.  Promise  to  endeavor  to  be  really  worthy  of  the  award. 
The  better  teachers  also  make  a  short  impromptu  talk  each 

time  they  are  asked  a  question  which  warrants  a  full  answer. 
You  will  note  that  the  response  to  the  question  usually  takes 
the  form  of  a  brief  general  answer,  a  detailed  explanation,  and 
a  final  summary. 

Another  occasion  to  practice  impromptu  speaking  other  than 
in  "  extra-curricular  "  activities  is  in  the  regular  class  recita- 
tion period.  Good  use  of  impromptu  speech  in  these  would 
make  recitations  much  more  valuable  and  interesting,  and  prob- 
ably more  productive  when  classwork  is  evaluated.  When 
clubs  are  conducted  according  to  parliamentary  procedure,  im- 
promptu speaking  is  essential  for  the  meeting  to  move  forward. 

But  it  is  desirable  that  even  short  talks  have  some  form.  Too 
many  impromptu  speeches  merely  ramble  on,  without  arriving 
anywhere.  A  successful  impromptu  speech  should  have  a  good 
opening  sentence,  a  single  central  idea,  and  a  good  conclusion. 

The  very  first  thing  that  should  be  done  as  one  prepares  to 
speak  impromptu  is,  even  as  he  rises  to  take  his  position,  to 
formulate  clearly  the  central  idea  he  wants  to  present.  If  the 
subject  is  one  he  knows  thoroughly,  he  should  take  his  cue  for 
limitation  from  the  occasion,  and  what  has  gone  before.  If, 
during  the  meeting,  one  thinks  he  may  be  called  upon,  he  should 
frame  his  purpose  well  in  advance.    It  is  better  for  one  to  think 
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of  what  he  will  say  if  called  upon,  and  not  use  it,  than  to  be 
called  upon  without  having  thought.  One  should  not  try  to 
discuss  the  entire  subject,  but  should  limit  himself  to  a  specific 
phase  that  he  can  present  in  a  very  few  minutes.  If  one  wishes 
to  add  his  comments  to  the  discussion  being  carried  on,  or  if  he 
wishes  to  argue  for  one  side  of  a  subject  under  discussion,  his 
central  idea  will  probably  be  well  formed  before  he  attempts  to 
take  the  floor.  But  cardinal  rule  number  one  is,  be  sure  you 
know  the  idea  you  want  to  present  before  you  start. 

Open  the  talk,  or  recitation,  with  a  sentence  which  says 
something.  Hit  the  nail  on  the  head  as  sharply  as  possible  in 
the  very  first  words.  Call  it  an  initial  summary,  if  desired. 
Omit  all  statements  such  as,  "  I  suppose  I  should  say  something 
about  this  idea."  Say  something  instead.  Make  your  stand; 
state  your  point  of  view;  give  the  gist  of  your  information  in 
your  first  few  words.  The  second  cardinal  rule  is,  then,  begin 
with  a  bang;  lead  with  your  strongest  point;  come  straight  to 
that  point. 

The  body  of  the  presentation  must  be  unified.  This  can  most 
easily  be  done  if  there  is  a  good  opening  sentence.  Explain 
what  is  meant  by  your  opening  statement;  give  an  illustration 
which  helps  to  explain  it  further.  Offer  as  many  specific  cases 
and  illustrations  and  stories  as  possible.  If  you  can  think  of 
any  statistics,  analogies,  examples,  or  comparisons  or  contrasts 
to  help  clarify  your  initial  statement  or  central  idea,  use  them. 
The  third  cardinal  rule  is  to  be  as  specific  as  possible;  avoid 
abstractions  and  make  your  comments  vivid  with  concrete  data. 

When  you  can  think  of  no  more  ways  to  illustrate  your  idea, 
conclude  your  talk.  Do  not  start  on  some  new  phase  of  the 
subject,  but  rather  stop.  A  very  effective  way  to  round  out  the 
impromptu  speech  is  to  repeat,  in  somewhat  different  words 
preferably,  the  stand  taken  in  the  initial  statement.  Let  this 
final  sentence  be  your  climax.  Hit  hard  with  the  realization 
that  you  have  made  clear  the  idea  you  were  presenting.    The 
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final  cardinal  rule  is,  conclude  with  a  bang;  wind  up  with  your 
major  point;  conclude  with  a  restatement  of  the  idea  you  were 
supporting.  Discussion  of  formal  speech  organization  is  given 
in  Chapter  VIII.  These  suggestions  have  been  given  here  be- 
cause of  their  application  to  the  conduct  of  school  clubs. 

The  presentation  of  school  assemblies  becomes  the  respon- 
sibility of  every  teacher.  There  is  no  royal  road  by  which  these 
can  be  selected  and  presented,  for  every  school,  and  every  indi- 
vidual sponsor,  requires  a  different  approach  for  success.  How- 
ever, it  is  advisable  that  all  prospective  teachers  give  considera- 
tion to  this  responsibility.  Much  has  been  written  on  school 
assemblies,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  usable  material  has  been  presented  in  School  Ac- 
tivities, Volume  15,  (1943-1944). 

A  great  danger  of  over-enthusiastic  assembly  planning  is  sug- 
gested by  Forth: 

"  Assemblies,  exhibits,  and  performances  should  be  a  vital  part  of 
the  school  public-relations  program,  stimulating  the  interest  of  parents 
in  the  school,  and  helping  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  school  for  them. 

"  Much  of  the  potential  value  of  programs  is  lost  in  many  schools, 
The  common,  and  unnecessary,  abuses  of  school  programs  include 
artificiality,  rote  memorization,  and  reflection  of  learned  parts  under 
direction;  excessive  elaborateness;  appraisal  of  only  the  finished  pro- 
duction, the  goal  being  a  perfect  effect  rather  than  the  growth  of  the 
girls  and  boys ;  frequent  interruptions  of  the  activities  of  the  children 
in  regular  classes;  additional  duties  and  time  required  of  teachers  and 
children  already  overloaded,  resulting  in  children's  overstimulation, 
unnecessary  tensions  and  fatigue;  a  large  percentage  of  the  rehearsal 
time  spent  by  the  majority  of  the  children  waiting  turns  or  watching 
the  others;  apparent  show-off  attitudes  of  many  of  the  participants."  2 

Obviously  such  a  situation  is  not  desirable.  To  avoid  such, 
a  series  of  criteria  needs  to  be  established  for  assembly  prepara- 
tion. A  very  satisfactory  series  is  given  in  the  same  article  by 
Forth: 

2  Roxie  A.  Forth,  "  Creative  School  Assembly  Programs,"  The  Instructor, 
Volume  52,  No.  7  (May,  1943),  P-  13- 
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i.  Does  the  program  have  value  for  the  children  participat- 
ing and  attending? 

2.  Does  it  give  enjoyment  to  both  participants  and  audience? 

3.  Does  it  allow  for  the  children's  spontaneous  expression 
and  utilization  of  their  talents? 

This  series  of  criteria  seems  to  suggest  that  the  material, 
pageant,  play,  or  general  script  selected  for  presentation  should 
have  intrinsic  merit,  should  be  the  type  children  will  enjoy  work- 
ing with  and  the  particular  audience  for  which  it  is  planned  will 
find  interesting  and  pleasing. 

The  question  of  the  merit  of  the  script  is  individual  with  the 
sponsor.  She  must  pass  judgment  upon  its  value  and  stand  the 
criticism  that  will  arise  if,  in  the  opinion  of  others,  the  assembly 
program  had  no  basic  quality.  As  sponsor,  your  good  taste  will 
dictate  choice.  College  should  have  as  one  aim  the  development 
of  discrimination.  The  quality  of  your  college  assemblies 
should  help  you  develop  this  taste. 

Certain  suggestions  may  be  offered  to  help  the  sponsor  give 
enjoyment  to  the  participants. 

1.  Singing  has  a  good  effect  on  efficiency  of  learning  after- 
wards. Incidental  songs  which  may  occur  in  a  program  can  be 
gone  over  as  a  means  of  relaxing  the  cast  after  the  strenuous 
study  of  an  act. 

2 .  Practice  sessions  should  be  close  together  at  first  and  may 
be  less  frequent  later  on. 

3 .  More  will  be  remembered  if  the  actor  is  able  to  see  a  justi- 
fication for  certain  stage  business  than  if  he  has  to  memorize 
it  mechanically.  The  more  meaningful  the  director  can  make 
the  words  and  movements  of  a  character,  the  more  the  actor  is 
apt  to  retain  at  the  next  rehearsal. 

4.  Evening  rehearsals  are  better  than  late  afternoon. 

5.  No  play  should  be  rehearsed  for  longer  than  six  weeks; 
four  weeks  is  quite  possible.     For  assembly  programs,  which 
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run  about  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  ten  hours  of 
rehearsal  can  achieve  desirable  results. 

6.  Be  sure  to  have  at  least  one  full,  timed,  dress  rehearsal; 
two  are  desirable. 

7.  Give  everybody  on  the  stage  something  to  do.  Serving  as 
silent  background  is  often  a  full  job. 

8.  Expect  the  students  to  enjoy  the  practice;  one  should  not 
condone  any  "  roughhousing,"  but  remember  that  the  students 
are  responsible  for  their  show.  Give  to  them  as  much  responsi- 
bility as  they  are  capable  of  accepting. 

9.  Select  a  prompter,  and  a  full  set  of  student  assistants.  Do 
not  attempt  to  carry  the  entire  burden  of  production. 

10.  Youth  enjoys  doing.  Allow  him  to  do  —  do  not  direct 
his  every  move  until  he  feels  that  he  has  no  real  part  in  the 
program.  Seek  cooperation  and  experiment  with  the  advice  of 
your  students. 

Cortright  offers  two  suggestions  along  these  lines  which,  even 
though  they  are  pointed  toward  play  production,  may  well  be 
applied  to  preparation  for  assembly  programs. 

"  He  [the  director]  must  conduct  rehearsals  in  an  orderly  and  busi- 
nesslike fashion,  insisting  upon  promptness  and  regular  attendance  at 
all  times.  He  must  inspire  confidence  in  his  cast  by  his  thorough 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  play.  He  will  need  to  be  some- 
what dictatorial  —  yet  benevolent  and  just  in  all  his  decisions.  He 
must  be  wary  that,  in  his  eagerness  to  help  the  individual  actor  with 
his  characterization,  he  does  not  encourage  that  actor  to  imitate  the 
director.  He  must  see  to  it  that  every  rehearsal  contributes  some- 
thing toward  the  growth  and  artistic  development  of  the  play  as  a 
whole  —  for  a  play  never  "  coasts  "  in  any  direction  except  downhill. 

"  Finally,  the  director  must  enjoy  every  phase  of  his  work.  Often 
it  has  been  pointed  out  that  a  play  is  plenty  of  work.  Too  often  we 
forget  the  other  angle.  A  play,  the  preparation,  as  well  as  the  per- 
formance, should  be  fun  —  fun  for  the  actor,  fun  for  the  spectator, 
and,  most  of  all,  fun  for  the  director."  3 

3  E.  S.  Cortright,  "  Selecting,  Casting,  and  Rehearsing  the  High  School  Play," 
The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  Volume  XXIX,  No.  4  (December,  1943),  p.  481. 
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Your  audience  is  of  vital  concern  to  you,  for  it  is  they  to 
whom  you  expect  to  present  your  program.  Some  consideration 
of  them  may  help  both  in  selecting  and  preparing  your  presenta- 
tion. Hewitt  deals  with  them  in  general  as  theatregoers;  how- 
ever, in  the  average  school  assembly  the  same  principle  will 
apply. 

"  The  theatre  audience,  like  any  other  audience,  has  much  in  com- 
mon with  the  psychological  crowd  (a  crowd  of  individuals,  all  of  whom 
are  attending  to  and  reacting  to  some  common  stimulus  or  set  of  stim- 
uli), and  tends  to  react  collectively  rather  than  as  individuals.  In 
such  collective  reaction,  individual  restraints  are  relaxed  because  of 
the  social  support  the  individual  feels  in  the  similar  reactions  of  other 
members  of  the  group.  As  a  result,  emotional  expression  is  stronger 
in  the  individual  when  he  is  a  member  of  an  audience  than  when  he 
witnesses  the  play  alone.  People  cry  and  laugh  more  easily  and  freely 
as  a  group  than  they  do  as  individuals.  One  can  easily  test  this  by 
comparing  one's  reaction  to  a  comedy  in  rehearsal,  with  few  or  no 
fellow  spectators,  and  one's  reactions  to  the  same  comedy  in  perform- 
ance, when  one  is  a  member  of  a  large  audience.  At  the  rehearsal  one 
laughs  silently  for  the  most  part ;  if  one  forgets  oneself  and  guffaws, 
one  feels  self-conscious  and  a  little  silly.  In  performance  the  lines 
that  in  rehearsal  aroused  only  silent  laughter  or  restrained  chuckles 
bring  uproarious  laughter  completely  unrestrained.  One  is  no  longer 
self-conscious;  hundreds  of  other  people  are  laughing  too."  4 

Your  audiences,  for  the  most  part,  will  be  expecting  to  be 
entertained.  If  a  group  of  people  come  together  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, it  is  easier  to  achieve  that  purpose  than  to  provide  another. 
If  a  program  is  announced  as  a  serious  program,  it  should  be 
serious;  for  little  annoys  the  average  audience  more  than  not 
to  have  its  expectations  fulfilled.  Therefore,  it  is  always  wise 
to  plan  all  pre-program  publicity  in  a  manner  that  will  set  forth 
the  general  mood  of  the  presentation. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  application  of  speech  to  "  extra- 
curricular "  activities.    The  greater  understanding  you  have  of 

4  Barnard  Hewitt,  The  Art  and  Craft  of  Play  Production  (Chicago:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.,  1940),  pp.  30-31. 
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the  basic  principles,  the  greater  ease  you  will  have  in  meeting 
the  problems.  The  group  discussion  and  platform  speaking  pro- 
cedures set  forth  in  the  next  two  chapters  of  this  text  will  be 
found  to  have  a  definite  place  in  school  life  as  well  as  in  the 
civic  situations  for  which  they  are  presented  herein.  The  pro- 
fessional speech  of  the  teacher  is  the  total  speech  of  the  teacher. 

CLASS  PROJECTS 

1.  Organize  the  class  by  electing  a  temporary  chairman.  Provide 
your  organization  with  the  other  needed  officers  for  a  temporary  or- 
ganization. 

2 .  Choose  a  nominating  committee  to  report  a  slate  of  officers  for 
the  next  meeting. 

3.  Consider  your  class  as  a  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  a  gen- 
eral plan  for  some  club.  Following  committee  procedure,  draw  up 
such  a  plan. 

4.  Have  some  member  of  the  class  present  the  plan  to  the  organi- 
zation for  its  approval  or  revision. 

5.  Divide  the  class  into  committees  of  five  to  seven  members  each, 
to  plan  assembly  programs. 

6.  Have  each  committee  report  to  the  class  for  discussion  of  the 
plans. 

7.  Choose  two  "  school  principals  "  and  three  applicants  for  some 
specific  position.  Let  the  class,  as  a  whole,  determine  pre-interview 
preparation  needed,  and  select  specific  conditions.  Let  each  "  pro- 
spective  teacher  "  interview  each  "  school  principal."  The  "  princi- 
pals "  each  choose  —  on  paper  —  one  of  the  candidates.  Each  candi* 
date  chooses  —  on  paper  —  the  school  desired.  Report  total  result 
and  discuss  by  class. 

8.  Let  each  member  of  the  class  serve  as  a  "  roving  reporter  "  to 
secure  specific  information  for  the  college  paper.    Discuss  results. 

9.  What  part  does  salesmanship  play  in  classroom  teaching? 

10.  Assume  class  to  be  Congress.  Under  strict  parliamentary 
procedure  discuss  and  take  action  concerning  some  topic  of  the 
day. 

n.  Assume  class  to  be  the  governing  body  of  your  school.  Discuss 
and  take  action  concerning  some  problem  affecting  the  student  body. 

12.  Discuss: 
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a.  Always  remember  that  you  are  selling  yourself.  Then  you 
can  see  the  need  for  knowing  exactly  what  you  have  to 
sell,  because  you  realize  that  no  salesman  should  try  to  sell 
something  he  doesn't  understand. 

b.  If  applicants  will  always  keep  in  mind  that  the  interviewer 
is  human  —  not  part  of  a  machine  —  this  will  lessen  their 
stage  fright. 

c.  The  first  requisite  for  promotion  is  one's  own  individual 
power  to  have  established  a  status  of  leadership  among 
associates. 

d.  Strive  to  obtain  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  conversa- 
tionalist, even  if  it  is  against  your  nature. 

e.  Conversation  is  one  of  those  forms  of  human  behavior  in 
which  we  reveal  not  only  what  we  think,  believe,  and  know, 
but  also  what  we  are. 

f.  A  knowledge  of  parliamentary  procedure  is  indispensable 
in  public  life. 

g.  Most  schools  have  too  many  extra-curricular  activities. 

h.  Assembly  programs  should  exhibit  only  finished  produc- 
tions ;  the  goal  of  assembly  preparation  should  be  perfection. 


CHAPTER  SEVEN 
GROUP  DISCUSSION 

There  are  two  general  ways  in  which  we  can  present  our 
ideas  and  arguments  to  an  audience.  The  first  of  these  involves 
several  persons  who  appear  cooperatively  to  discuss  a  subject. 
The  second  involves  a  single  speaker  who  assumes  the  respon- 
sibility of  analyzing  for  his  audience  the  topic  of  the  meeting. 
Each  of  these  procedures  has  its  own  advantages  and  limita- 
tions. This  chapter  will  consider  the  first  of  these  —  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  topic  by  a  group;  the  second  will  be  discussed  in 
the  following  chapter. 

The  New  York  Public  School  Speech  Committee  presents  the 
following  principles  upon  which  most  teachers,  administrators, 
and  civic  leaders  are  agreed  concerning  group  discussion : 

"  i.  That  properly  conducted  group  discussion  of  vital  questions  is. 
a  democratic  procedure  and  as  such,  offers  excellent  opportunity  for 
students  to  learn  l  the  democratic  way  '  by  participation  in  a  demo- 
cratic process  of  group  thinking. 

2.  That  group  discussion  usually  is  a  more  dynamic  means  of  dis- 
seminating information  to  the  untrained  mind  than  is  a  lecture  by  an 
expert. 

3.  That  group  discussion  provides  a  means  for  education  in  thought- 
ful listening. 

4.  That  group  discussion  provides  a  means  for  educating  people  to 
formulate  opinion  with  due  respect  for  established  fact. 

5.  That  group  discussion,  properly  conducted,  should  serve  to  train 
students  in  respect  and  tolerance  for  the  opinions  of  others. 

6.  That  group  discussion  offers  a  desirable,  peaceful  means  of  ar- 
riving at  conclusions. 

7.  That  group  discussion  is  frequently  stimulating  to  the  though: 
ful,  but  shy,  reticent  speaker  who  will  be  willing  to  make  a  brief  con- 
tribution, but  who  might  hesitate  to  serve  as  a  formal  speaker. 

8.  That  newspaper  reports  and  radio  programs  give  evidence  that 
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group  discussion  of  vital  questions  is  becoming  a  more  frequently  used 
technique  in  the  United  States."  x 

Ability  to  participate  effectively  in  group  discussions  can  be- 
come one  of  the  most  valuable  achievements  of  your  college 
career.  Discussion  is  used  everywhere,  in  business,  in  educa- 
tion, before  small  groups,  over  the  radio.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
NBC  Chicago  Round  Table  reaches  an  audience  of  over  ten 
million;  and  the  student  discussion  group  has  been  a  feature  of 
the  CBS  School  of  the  Air  for  years.  There  is  never  a  major 
meeting  of  educators  which  does  not  feature  among  its  most 
important  sessions  one  or  more  discussion  groups.  Nor  does 
discussion  confine  its  technique  to  audience  situations.  Backus 
applies  the  problem  of  group  discussion  directly  to  the  class- 
room: 


"  Of  all  the  uses  of  speech  in  group  activity,  discussion  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  complex.  In  answering  questions,  the  child  has 
only  the  responsibility  of  speaking  when  he  is  asked  to  do  so.  In  ask- 
ing questions,  he  assumes  some  initiative  in  group  activity,  but  is 
concerned  chiefly  with  his  own  train  of  thought.  In  making  class  con- 
tributions, he  assumes  more  initiative  and  accepts  some  responsibility 
for  enriching  the  thought  of  others.  In  discussion,  he  must  accept 
the  greater  responsibility  of  contributing  to  reflective  thinking  on  the 
part  of  the  group  toward  the  solution  of  some  problem."  2 

In  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  teacher  as  speaker  in  her 
classroom,  the  writer  presented  the  following  argument  in  sup- 
port of  his  thesis  that  the  teacher  to  be  successful  needs  effective 
speech. 

"  Teaching  is  a  personal  enterprise,  and  training  courses  should 
prepare  teachers  for  the  personal  relationship  that  should  exist  be- 
tween teacher  and  pupil. 

1  Evelyn  Konigsberg,  Elizabeth  A.  Davis,  Charles  F.  Edgecomb,  Phyllis  M. 
Hofmann,  and  Muriel  G.  Leahy,  "  Teaching  Public  Discussion  During  the  War," 
The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  February,  1943,  pp.  13-14. 

2  Ollie  L.  Backus,  Speech  in  Education  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  and 
Co.,  1943),  pp.  245-46. 
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"  What  kind  of  course,  then,  can  we  offer  that  preserves  the  dis- 
tinct values  of  a  public  speaking  course,  yet  also  offers  training  in 
person-to-person  contact?  What  kind  of  course  can  we  offer  to  the. 
prospective  teacher  that  will  help  him  prepare  citizens  for  democracy, 
citizens  who  can  differentiate  between  the  reasonable  and  the  absurd, 
the  logical  and  the  illogical?  What  kind  of  course  can  we  offer  to  the 
prospective  teacher  to  aid  him  develop  within  his  student  those  de- 
sirable  outcomes  of  modern  education,  an  inquiring  mind,  a  problem- 
solving  attitude,  a  willingness  to  exchange  ideas  with  others  and  to 
evaluate  fairly  the  ideas  of  others?  Obviously  it  is  our  newly  develop- 
ing courses  in  group  discussion.  These  courses  furnish  the  oppor- 
tunity for  person-to-person  speech,  for  the  give-and-take,  for  experi- 
ence in  creative  group  thinking ;  yet  they  maintain  the  realization  that 
an  audience  composed  of  individuals  is  present.  Also,  like  the  class- 
room, they  require  that  careful  preparation  be  made,  not  for  a  pre- 
determined series  of  comments,  but  for  a  presumed  series  of  ideas 
in  exchange.  In  general,  it  is  conceded  that  most  group  discussion  is 
problem-solving  and  that  thorough  preparation  must  be  made  to  for- 
ward the  pattern  of  reflective  thinking  involved  in  the  problem-solv- 
ing procedure."  3 

Group  discussions  are  of  many  types  ranging  from  the  com- 
mittee, which  is  a  specialized  group  discussing,  without  an  audi- 
ence, a  topic  or  question  upon  which  they  must  formulate  a 
report  to  present  in  formal  manner  to  a  larger  group,  to  the 
symposium,  which  is  a  series  of  prepared  talks  before  a  specific 
audience.  Because  in  this  chapter  we  cannot  analyze  all  forms 
of  discussion,  we  shall  cross  lines  of  technical  variations  and 
deal  with  the  most  common  practices  present  in  all  good  discus- 
sion work. 

A  panel  discussion  is  virtually  a  round-table  discussion  before 
an  audience.  The  audience  may  or  may  not  participate  in  the 
discussion  at  the  close  of  the  panel,  but  they  are  definitely  dis- 
couraged from  participating  during  the  discussion  proper.  Oc- 
casionally, however,  when  the  audience  is  small  and  specialized, 

3  Seth  A.  Fessenden,  "  The  Classroom  Teacher  Is  Not  a  Public  Speaker," 
The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  February,  1943,  p.  93. 
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they  are  asked  to  comment  upon  and  contribute  to  the  discus- 
sion during  its  presentation. 

The  panel  is  a  group  made  up  of  a  chairman  and  four  to  eight 
members.  Occasionally  the  group  is  larger,  but  this  is  not  ad- 
visable. As  a  general  rule,  they  sit  at  a  table  facing  the  audi- 
ence. The  chairman  is  usually  placed  in  the  center.  For  the 
panel  presentation  to  be  successful,  both  the  speakers  and  the 
audience  must  be  interested  in  the  subject  being  discussed.  On 
this  basis,  even  though  the  members  of  the  panel  are  apparently 
talking  among  themselves,  they  must  speak  to  be  heard  by  their 
entire  audience. 

The  panel  discussion  usually  begins  with  a  short  speech  by 
the  chairman  to  the  audience  describing  the  procedure  and  ex- 
plaining the  problem.  This  statement  must  be  brief,,  carefully 
prepared  to  evoke  interest,  and  be  free  from  prejudice.  This 
procedure  is  often  varied  into  what  might  be  called  a  syinposium- 
panel,  wherein  each  member  presents  his  point  of  view  in  a  pre- 
pared statement  before  the  discussion  takes  place.  Usually, 
however,  there  are  no  set  speeches  nor  any  predetermined  ap- 
proach.   Nor  is  there  an  order  of  speaking. 

The  purpose  for  which  a  group  discusses  a  problem  before  an 
audience  may  be  either  to  help  the  members  of  the  audience 
clarify  their  thinking  or  to  find  a  solution  to  the  problem  through 
cooperative  thinking;  frequently,  the  panel  assumes  both  pur- 
poses. 

The  clarification  of  ideas  or  issues  by  a  group  in  public  dis- 
cussion is  a  service  to  the  hearers  in  a  positive  form.  When  such 
is  the  purpose  of  the  group  discussion,  the  need  of  the  partici- 
pants to  have  facts  and  background  knowledge  is  great.  Each 
participant  may,  and  perhaps  should,  have  a  different  point  of 
view  toward  the  problem,  but  each  is  expected  to  contribute  to 
a  general  understanding  rather  than  to  support  dogmatically  a 
single  attitude.  Edith  Waller,  Manager  Central  Division  Pub- 
lic Service  Department  of  NBC  in  a  bulletin,  Decade  Without 
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Diatribe,  expresses  this  as,  "  Never  in  the  history  of  our  country 
have  Americans  been  so  bombarded  with  information,  knowl- 
edge, and  facts.  Men  and  women  of  competence  and  integrity 
are  needed  to  present  an  understanding  of  the  significance  of  the 
issues  involved.  The  Round  Table  (Chicago)  seeks  out  such 
interpreters,  and  the  success  or  failure  of  the  programs  must 
rest  upon  those  shoulders." 

The  point  of  view  that  opposing  ideologies  are  desirable,  even 
when  the  purpose  of  the  discussion  is  to  clarify  the  issues,  is 
further  supported  by  Frank  E.  Hill  in  discussing  student  group 
discussions  in  the  previously  mentioned  CBS  School  of  the  Air 
programs.  He  says  opposing  opinions  should  be  encouraged 
because : 

"  Only  through  hearing  such  opinions  can  the  radio  audience  get  a 
comprehensive  idea  of  the  topic  being  discussed. 

"  A  clash  of  opinions  makes  for  a  livelier  and  more  stimulating  dis- 
cussion. 

"  Democratic  practice  demands  that  decisions  on  public  questions 
should  be  made  only  after  opposing  arguments  have  been  considered." 

If  an  audience  is  specialized  and  its  members  have  a  vital 
interest  in  the  problem  being  discussed,  it  is  not  always  neces- 
sary for  there  to  be  a  clash  of  opinion  among  the  discussing 
group.  For  example,  there  is  a  permanent  need  for  schools  to 
interpret  certain  activities  to  parent  groups  and  to  general  audi- 
ences which  have  an  interest  in  the  school  activities.  It  is  usu- 
ally easier  for  the  average  listener  to  attend  to  a  group  discus- 
sion than  to  a  single  speaker  because  of  the  constantly  shifting 
voice  quality  and  attitude.  Also  the  topic  can  usually  be  ex- 
plored from  a  greater  number  of  angles  and  more  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  individual  members  of  the  audience  if  several 
persons  discuss  it  from  their  own  points  of  view.  When  the 
purpose  of  the  group  is  to  clarify  the  issues,  a  great  deal  of 
responsibility  lies  upon  each  individual  participant  to  bring  to 
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the  discussion  a  full  and  wide  range  of  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  problem. 

When  the  purpose  of  the  discussion  is  to  solve  a  problem, 
there  results  a  venture  in  cooperative  education.  Each  indi- 
vidual applies  the  problem  to  his  individual  experience,  weighs 
that  of  the  others,  and  looks  forward  to  a  solution.  Most  group 
discussions,  although  the  primary  aim  of  many  may  be  the  clari- 
fication of  issues,  arrive  at  a  certain  point  of  agreement,  which 
is,  basically,  a  solution  to  the  problem  being  discussed.  Usually, 
the  general  procedure  follows  three  steps;  the  first  step  in  the 
ultimate  solution  lies  in  the  gaining  of  a  definite  and  correct  un- 
derstanding of  what  the  problem  is.  Having  clarified  the  prob- 
lem, the  second  step  has  to  do  with  the  search  for  probable 
solutions.  It  may  be  expected  that  a  number  of  these  will  be 
suggested  and  discussed.  Finally,  possible  solutions  will  be 
eliminated  or  combined  to  give  one  best  solution. 

The  choice  of  subject  and  the  wording  of  that  topic  into  a  sat- 
isfactory form  for  a  group  discussion  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  determination  of  the  purpose  of  the  discussion.  Occasion, 
audience,  and  speakers  should  govern  the  choice.  If  the  discus- 
sion is  to  be  part  of  a  general  meeting,  then,  obviously,  the 
topic  range  is  narrowed  to  those  which  would  be  appropriate 
to  the  general  theme  of  the  meeting  and  the  specialized  interest 
of  those  attending.  Usually  under  circumstances  when  the 
topic  choice  is  limited,  participants  are  chosen  to  fit  the  subject. 
However,  when  a  panel  discussion  is  to  be  presented  by  a  cer- 
tain organization,  then  the  choice  of  topic  must  be  governed  by 
the  participants  available.  In  general,  certain  regulations  or 
criteria  for  the  selection  may  be  followed. 

i.  Be  sure  that  the  experience  of  those  participating  in  the 
discussion  is  fitting  to  the  topic.  Successful  group  discussion 
requires  that  each  speaker  have  a  personal  relationship  through 
interest,  knowledge,  and,  perhaps  most  important,  experience 
with  the  general  topic  or  some  specific  phase  of  it. 
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2.  Be  sure  that  the  topic  holds  interest  for  the  members  of 
the  anticipated  audience.  The  topic  should  appeal  to  the  needs, 
interest,  or  curiosity  of  the  audience.  All  public  presentation  is 
for  a  specific  type  of  audience.  Consider  the  age.  experience; 
interests,  intelligence,  attitudes,  activities,  knowledge,  desires, 
and  all  other  possible  conditions  of  the  audience  to  whom  you 
are  planning  to  present  your  discussion.  Choose  your  topic  and 
test  it  against  these  conditions. 

3.  Select  a  topic  that  is  timely  and  fitting  to  the  occasion. 

4.  Select  a  topic,  or  choose  some  phase  of  the  general  topic, 
which  can  be  discussed  successfully  within  the  time  available. 
This  limiting  of  the  field  of  the  topic  will  play  an  important  part 
in  the  success  of  a  panel;  for  if  the  topic  is  so  large  that  only 
generalities  can  be  brought  out,  the  audience  will  lose  interest. 
Spend  considerable  time  in  narrowing  the  topic  to  the  specific 
phase  or  phases  which  the  members  of  the  panel  will  be  able  to 
discuss  with  the  greatest  degree  of  accuracy  and  concreteness. 

5.  Choose  a  subject  that  has  value  to  both  participants  and 
audience.  This  eliminates  topics  which  cannot  be  settled  on 
rational  grounds.  Subjects  upon  which  people  have  strong  be- 
liefs, such  as  religion,  politics,  and  racial  problems,  are  well  to 
be  avoided  by  the  non-professional  discussion  group.  Opinions 
are  needed  for  fruitful  discussion;  but  when  those  opinions  are 
weighted  by  emotion,  the  discussion  may  result  disastrously. 

6.  It  is  usually  best  to  word  the  topic  as  either  a  question  or 
a  proposition. 

The  selection  of  participants  for  a  panel  discussion  has  much 
to  do  with  its  success,  for  many  responsibilities  fall  upon  the 
members  of  the  panel.  It  is  their  duty  to  discuss,  express  their 
ideas,  and  aid  the  chairman  in  maintaining  the  spirit  of  the 
meeting.  The  common  good  must  be  considered;  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  panel  members  to  do  all  they  can  to  get  the  purpose  of  the 
discussion  understood,  and  that  purpose  achieved.  This  fre- 
quently means  it  is  necessary  for  a  panel  member  to  change  his 
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position  regarding  a  point  being  discussed  because,  after  he 
stated  his  stand,  new  data  have  been  added  to  the  common  fund 
of  knowledge  on  the  problem.  When  such  is  the  case,  the  panel 
member  should  not  try  to  "  save  face  "  by  maintaining  a  point 
of  view  for  fear  of  losing  prestige.  For  the  good  of  the  project, 
each  should  maintain  an  open  mind  and  express  his  opinion 
without  fear.  A  good  participant  is  quick- thinking ;  he  is  able 
to  see  through  and  into  the  comments  of  his  colleagues  and  offer 
immediate  rebuttal  or  confirmation.  The  individual  members 
have  the  responsibility  of  keeping  the  discussion  moving. 

Another  point  to  consider  in  the  selection  is  speaking  ability. 
However,  since  the  greatest  desire  is  for  intelligent,  spontaneous 
expression,  shyness  or  lack  of  speech  experience  should  not 
eliminate  the  person.  Extreme  cases  of  poor  speech  or  the 
presence  of  a  noticeable  speech  defect  should  limit  the  oppor- 
tunities even  though  it  is  desirable  to  have  contrasts  in  person- 
alities  and  voice  qualities. 

On  the  panel  there  should  be  representatives  of  the  impor- 
tant points  of  view  of  the  topic.  This  requires  that  each  mem- 
ber not  only  knows  enough  about  the  topic  to  discuss  it,  but 
that  he  have  opinions  on  the  subject;  and  it  also  requires  that 
his  opinions  be  clear  enough  to  express  and  support  strongly, 
for  it  is  the  clash  of  opinion  that  arouses  interest  in  the  listeners 
and  causes  them  to  think  with  the  speakers. 

Participants  should  know  enough  about  group  discussion  to 
be  effective  members  of  the  group.  A  few  specific  suggestions 
on  "  proper  participation  "  may  be  worth  while: 

i.  Do  not  try  to  show  off  your  knowledge.  Nor  should  you 
rely  at  all  upon  sarcasm  or  personal  comments  to  hold  your  own 
with  the  others. 

2.  Do  not  hesitate  to  contribute  to  the  discussion  whenever 
you  have  anything  to  say  which  would  forward  the  discussion. 

3.  Remember  that  you  have  an  audience.    Make  your  com- 
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ments  loud  enough  to  be  heard  and  alive  enough  to  be  appreci- 
ated. 

4.  Do  not  ramble;  speak  to  your  point;  enlarge  your  com- 
ments only  enough  to  have  them  understood.  Be  considerate 
of  the  time  of  the  others. 

5.  If  you  feel  that  a  point  made  by  some  other  member  of 
the  panel  was  not  clear,  ask  a  question  concerning  it  that  will 
help  to  clarify  his  meaning.  Most  of  the  members  of  your  audi- 
ence will  not  be  as  well  informed  on  the  subject  as  you. 

A  leader  is  necessary  for  all  good  discussions.  He  must  keep 
the  discussion  going;  he  must  encourage  the  members  of  his 
panel  to  express  their  ideas  and  opinions;  he  must  keep  each 
major  contribution  alive  long  enough  for  its  implications  to  be 
understood  by  the  other  panel  members  and  the  audience,  but 
he  must  not  deal  with  an  idea  so  long  that  it  becomes  worn;  he 
must  use  careful  discretion  in  selecting  and  remembering  the 
significant  contributions;  he  must  use  questions,  suggestions, 
and  directions  to  keep  the  discussion  moving  whenever  it  flags; 
he  must  be  ready  to  invite  the  audience  to  join  the  discussion 
when  the  major  groundwork  has  been  laid;  and  be  ready  to  close 
the  meeting  before  the  interest  runs  down;  and  he  must  present 
or  have  presented  a  general  summary  of  the  discussion.  Some 
of  his  responsibilities  may  be  itemized: 

1.  The  leader  should  be  objective  in  his  attitude  toward  the 
subject  and  participants.  Firmness  and  freedom  from  preju- 
dice are  essential. 

2.  He  should  not  attempt  to  have  the  discussion  proceed 
through  him,  but  rather  should  encourage  it  among  the  mem- 
bers.   He  is  a  leader,  not  a  censor. 

3.  He  should  be  fluent  and  capable  of  summarizing  preceding 
comment  and  pointing  out  agreements  and  disagreements. 

4.  He  should  attempt  to  give  every  point  a  fair  hearing. 
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5.  Whenever  possible,  he  should  know  in  advance  the  several 
attitudes  and  points  of  view  of  the  participants. 

6.  The  leader  must  get  the  discussion  off  to  a  good  start  and 
keep  it  moving  in  the  desired  direction. 

a.  He  may  ask  a  question  of  the  group  in  general  to  get 
the  discussion  started. 

b.  He  may  ask  a  question  of  some  specific  member  of  the 
group  to  get  the  discussion  started. 

c.  He  may  assume  the  support  of  an  unpopular  point  of 
view  to  get  the  discussion  started. 

d.  He  may  begin  informally,  on  informal  occasions,  mov- 
ing from  casual  group  conversation  to  the  topic. 

e.  The  leader  may  frequently  fill  in  gaps  of  silence  with 
his  own  comments  to  bring  the  discussion  back  into 
action.  / 

7.  The  leader  must  keep  the  discussion  onuie  point  of  the 
topic  rather  than  permit  digressions  to  go  too  far.  However, 
the  leader  should  not  attempt  to  go  against  the  desires  of  the 
group  merely  to  keep  the  discussion  on  a  single  topic. 

8.  The  leader  should  keep  before  him  the  concept  that  the 
group  discussion  is  cooperative  thinking. 

9.  The  leader  should  keep  the  feet  of  the  group  on  the 
ground;  the  discussion  should  be  kept  specific  and  concrete. 

10.  Frank  Ernest  Hill  offers  a  technique  in  the  CBS  Bulletin 
Student  Groups  at  the  Microphone  which,  with  some  modifica- 
tion, could  be  used  by  all  discussion  groups: 

"  As  soon  as  one  student  begins  to  speak,  other  members  of  the 
group  who  want  to  talk  next  should  raise  their  hands.  Before  the 
student  who  is  speaking  has  finished,  or  as  he  finishes,  the  leader 
should  point  decisively  at  the  member  he  wants  to  speak  next.  While 
this  member  is  speaking,  the  process  is  repeated.  Thus  there  are 
always  volunteers  to  choose  from,  and  the  discussion  goes  forward 
briskly.  If  no  hands  are  raised,  the  leader  can  gesture  with  both 
hands,  palms  up,  to  indicate  that  he  wants  a  volunteer.  If  he  doesn't 
get  one,  he  can  then  call  upon  a  student  or  comment  himself,  waiting 
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for  volunteers,  or  again  calling  upon  some  one.  In  a  good  group,  there 
are  always  volunteers  with  lifted  hands. 

"  Naturally,  this  device  should  be  used  in  practice  discussion  until 
it  becomes  second  nature  for  all  the  group  to  cooperate  with  the  leader 
by  raising  their  hands  when  they  have  something  to  say. 

"  The  psychological  effect  of  raising  hands  should  be  noted.  As 
each  student  sees  others  apparently  eager  to  talk,  he  himself  gets  more 
eager.  Result:  the  students  are  on  their  toes  and  fighting  for  a  chance 
to  talk,  and  their  attitude  gives  edge  and  sparkle  to  the  discussion. 
However,  two  or  more  students  should  not  talk  at  once.  The  effect 
of  a  jumble  of  voices,  as  transmitted  by  the  microphone,  is  confusing 
to  listeners. 

"  The  leader  can,  of  course,  introduce  a  new  point  when  he  feels 
that  enough  time  has  been  spent  on  the  one  being  discussed,  but  he 
can  also  arrange  to  have  a  previously  designated  student  make  the 
transition  from  one  point  to  another.  Here  also  a  signal  can  be  used. 
The  leader  can  hold  up  two  fingers,  or  three,  to  indicate  that  the  time 
has  come  to  introduce  Point  2  or  Point  3 ,  and  then  signal  to  the  student 
who  is  supposed  to  make  the  introduction." 

Preparation  is  necessary  for  all  good  discussion.  Dr.  Wayne 
Thompson  of  Bowling  Green  University  suggests  in  a  letter  to 
the  writer  that, 

"  Unless  the  participants  are  familiar  with  the  topic  through  class- 
room study,  debate  participation  on  the  topic,  or  some  other  medium, 
they  should  assemble  two  weeks  before  the  program  for  preliminary 
discussion,  for  the  distribution  of  a  bibliography,  and  for  the  assign- 
ing of  special  oral  reports ;  and  they  should  assemble  one  week  before 
the  program  to  deliver  the  oral  background  reports  and  to  engage  in 
further  discussion  on  the  problem." 

Because  it  is  necessary  for  a  radio  program  to  meet  definite 
standards  of  quality  in  order  to  retain  an  audience,  it  would 
seem  that  the  manner  in  which  discussion  programs  are  pre- 
pared for  broadcast  would  serve  as  a  good  example  for  the 
preparation  of  any  discussion  before  any  audience.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  practices  set  forth  below  will  meet  satisfactorily 
any  of  the  usual  panel  discussion  problems.    Without  prepara- 
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tion,  a  good  discussion  cannot  be  achieved.  With  adequate 
preparation,  the  group  discussion  is  as  effective  a  medium  to 
solve  problems  or  to  disseminate  information  as  we  have  avail- 
able. Good  panel  discussion  can  make  classrooms,  faculty 
meetings,  P.T.A.  gatherings,  or  teacher  conferences  more  inter- 
esting and  more  productive  of  real  value. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Round  Table  is  a  panel  discussion 
which  has  been  unquestionably  successful.  The  following  steps 
of  preparation  are  taken,  as  set  forth  in  the  NBC  Bulletin, 
Decade  Without  Diatribe. 

"  i.  Although  broadcast  without  scripts,  the  programs  are  thought- 
fully prepared.  Generally,  ten  days  beforehand,  the  University  radio 
staff  chooses  the  topic  and  participants.  The  research  department 
prepares  a  detailed  '  research  memorandum  '  for  each  speaker,  to  sup- 
plement his  specialized  personal  knowledge. 

2.  On  the  Saturday  evening  before  the  broadcast,  Round  Table 
guests  meet  at  dinner.  This  affords  them  the  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  and  to  discuss  the  topic  from  all  angles.  A  preliminary 
outline  for  the  broadcast  is  prepared  at  this  dinner  meeting. 

3.  On  Sunday  morning  the  participants  and  staff  members  meet 
again.  The  discussion  is  conducted  under  actual  broadcasting  con- 
ditions and  a  record  is  made.  The  record  is  '  played  back  '  and  criti- 
cised from  technical  and  context  angles.  The  rehearsal  serves  to  put 
the  speakers  at  ease  and  allows  for  final  changes  in  outline." 

The  CBS  School  of  the  Air  have  their  discussion  groups  care- 
fully prepared.  These  suggestions  from  the  pamphlet,  Student 
Groups  at  the  Microphone,  by  Frank  Ernest  Hill,  give  the 
teachers  who  are  to  prepare  students  for  such  groups  definite 
steps  to  follow: 

"  Training  should  consist  of  a  series  of  conferences  and  practice 
discussions.  These  need  not  be  many.  A  skilful  adult  can  prepare 
a  group  in  as  few  as  three  meetings.  Five  meetings  are  certainly  suf- 
ficient. One  practice  discussion  should  be  held  at  the  studio  from 
which  the  broadcast  will  take  place  if  this  is  possible.  The  others  can 
be  held  at  school,  or  in  the  living  room  of  a  home. 
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"  The  following  is  a  plan  for  covering  four  meetings  of  a  student 
group: 

1 .  Preliminary  conference.  Explain  the  project  clearly,  asking  the 
students  to  take  notes.  Make  suggestions  as  to  reading,  and  be 
sure  that  students  know  how  to  get  their  reading  materials  at  the 
library,  or  elsewhere.  Then  take  the  list  of  questions  provided 
in  the  School  of  the  Air  Teacher's  Manual  for  the  subject  that  is 
to  be  discussed,  and  ask  successive  students  to  read  one  question 
each,  aloud.  After  reading  his  question,  the  student  should  be 
asked  to  comment  upon  it.  Let  the  others  join  in.  This  is  a  good 
time  to  find  out  what  opinions  the  students  have,  and  to  explain 
the  importance  of  having  different  points  of  view  represented 
in  a  discussion.  Then  ask  the  students  to  do  some  reading  and 
think  about  the  questions  they  have  read,  and  to  bring  in  for  the 
next  meeting  a  simple  outline  for  the  ground  they  think  ought  to 
be  covered  in  the  discussion. 

2.  Second  meeting.  Ask  individual  students  to  read  their  outlines. 
Discuss  informally  the  various  points  proposed,  and  let  the  stu- 
dents select  those  which  they  think  are  most  important.  By 
questions  and  discussion,  see  what  the  students  have  got  from 
their  reading.  Hold  one  or  two  discussions,  limiting  them 
sharply  to  ten  minutes  each. 

3.  Third  meeting.  Have  the  students  vote  on  the  points  they  want 
to  cover  in  their  discussion.  Ask  them  to  consider  what  ideas 
and  arguments  fall  under  these  main  points,  and  suggest  that 
they  make  full  outlines  for  the  next  meeting.  Emphasize  that 
these  outlines  are  intended  to  make  clear  what  should  be  covered, 
and  that  outlines  should  not  be  used,  even  in  practice  discus- 
sion. Hold  several  more  discussions,  and  see  how  well  the  stu- 
dents can  keep  to  one  point  in  talking,  and  how  well  they  can 
make  the  change  from  one  point  to  another. 

4.  Fourth  meeting.  Choose  a  student  leader,  and  hold  several 
practice  discussions.  If  there  are  two  groups,  have  one  watch 
the  other.  Simulate  the  actual  conditions  of  a  broadcast,  using 
hatracks  for  microphones,  if  the  students  are  going  to  stand,  or 
a  table  and  an  object  about  the  height  of  a  ball  microphone  if 
they  are  going  to  sit." 

The  following  material  was  sent  out  to  the  participant  of  a 
radio  discussion  on  the  Forum  of  Public  Opinion,  which  is  pre- 
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sented  weekly  over  Station  WIP,  Philadelphia,  with  the  coop- 
eration of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  It  will  be  noted  from 
the  detail  of  preparation  that  even  though  all  participants  were 
authorities  in  their  fields,  and  accustomed  to  public  appear- 
ances, great  care  was  taken  to  prevent  misunderstandings  and 
to  assure  a  smooth,  productive  presentation.  This  is  not  a  rec- 
ord of  the  broadcast;  it  is  the  plan  sent  to  the  speakers  to  guide 
them  in  their  preparation. 

Schedule  for  Broadcast  Rehearsal 
Sunday,  October  24 

Station  WIP 
Entrance  on  Ninth  Street  below  Market  Street —  12  th  floor. 

Time  Schedule 

1 : 1 5  to  1 :  30  p.m.  informal  discussion  of  topics  to  be  discussed 
and  outlines  to  be  used  for  broadcast 

1:30  to  2:00  p.m.  complete  rehearsal  with  Program  Director 
for  timing 

2 :  00  to  2  : 1 5  p.m.     Conference  with  Program  Director 

2:15  to  2  125  p.m.  arrangement  of  microphones  with  Station 
engineer 

2 : 2  5  to  2  : 30  p.m.     relaxation  period 

2:30  to  3:00  p.m.     broadcast 

Notes  on  Broadcasting  Effective  Discussions 

1.  Always  mention  the  name  of  the  speaker  to  whom  you  ad- 
dress your  remarks  or  questions. 

2.  Do  not  hesitate  to  cut  in  with  remarks  at  appropriate  places 
to  enliven  discussion. 

3.  A  little  humor  is  good  for  the  program,  but  care  must  be 
taken  to  use  just  the  right  amount. 

4.  Be  as  free  from  script  as  you  possibly  can. 
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5.  Don't  monopolize  the  program.  Don't  speak  for  more  than 
three  minutes  at  a  time. 

6.  A  few  statistics  presented  in  a  striking  manner  give  author- 
ity to  what  you  are  saying  but  too  many  are  confusing  and 
dull. 

7.  Always  talk  into  the  microphone. 

8.  Turn  away  from  the  microphone  if  you  must  cough  or  clear 
your  throat. 

9.  Use  your  customary  speaking  voice,  same  volume,  same 
care  in  enunciation,  same  variety  of  inflection  as  always. 

10.  Be  natural  and  you  will  be  a  success. 

Station  WIP  —  Radio  Sequence 

The  Forum  of  Public  Opinion 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

Announcer:  The  Forum  of  Public  Opinion 

Good  afternoon,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Today  we  present 
the  second  in  a  series  of  radio  broadcasts  on  topics  of  current 
interest,  sponsored  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Frederick  C.  Gruber,  with  the  cooperation  of 
Station  WIP,  Philadelphia's  Pioneer  Voice.  In  this  free  and 
spontaneous  discussion  the  remarks  of  the  speakers  do  not  nec- 
essarily represent  the  views  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
or  of  the  Station. 

Our  moderator  for  today's  program  is  Dr.  Sculley  Bradley, 
Professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr. 
Bradley,  will  you  take  over  at  this  point? 

Part  I.    Introduction  (7  minutes) 

Dr.  Bradley: 

I'll  be  glad  to,  Mr.  Neal.  Today's  topic  for  discussion  is 
"  The  Role  of  the  Teacher  in  the  War."  Our  visiting  experts 
are  on  my  right,  Dr.  H.  V.  Holloway,  State  Superintendent  of 
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Public  Instruction,  Delaware;  Dr.  E.  D.  Grizzell,  Professor  of 
Education,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Dr.  Oscar  Granger 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Haverford  Township;  and  on  my 
left,  Dr.  Q.  A.  W.  Rohrbach,  President,  Pennsylvania  State 
Teachers  College  at  Kutztown. 

Recently  the  War  Manpower  Commission  declared  education 
an  essential  wartime  activity  so  that  all  teachers  in  schools  and 
colleges  are  now  frozen  in  their  jobs  precisely  as  workers  in 
essential  industries. 

Dr.  Holloway,  you  direct  the  educational  program  of 
a  whole  state.  what  would  you  say  about  the  value  of 
school  and  college  education  during  wartime?  is  it  in- 
DEED a  war-essential  actwity?  I  have  heard  some  people 
speak  as  though  the  present  function  of  the  schools  was  pri- 
marily to  keep  young  people  out  of  mischief  until  they  are  old 
enough  for  the  army  or  industry.  I 

(In  addition  to  other  remarks,  Dr.  Holloway  should  stressTj 
i.  School's  preparation  of  students  for  armed  services  and 

related  activities 
2 .  Preparation  for  war  industries 

Dr.  Bradley: 

I  take  it  from  what  you  say,  Dr.  Holloway,  that  our  public 
system  of  education,  especially  in  the  high  schools,  may  be  just 
as  important  in  time  of  war  as  in  peacetimes. 
Dr.  Rohrbach,  your  concern  is  the  training  of  teachers. 
do  you  think  our  teachers  generally  are  aware  of  their 
special  responsibilities  in  this  crisis? 

Dr.  Rohrbach: 
(Should  remark  about:) 

i.  Preservation  of  morale  on  home  front 

2.  Promotion  of  understanding  of  ideals  for  which  we  are 
fighting 

3.  Maintaining  our  cultural  integrity 
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Part  II.    What  the  teacher  does.    (12  to  15  minutes) 

Dr.  Bradley: 

Dr.  Rohrbach,  you  just  mentioned  promoting  the  ideals  for 
which  we  are  fighting.  Would  any  of  our  discussants  like  to 
tell  us  just  how  a  teacher  does  this?    Dr.  Grizzell,  what  are 

THE  COLLEGES  DOING? 

Dr.  Grizzell:  (answers)  (Dr.  Holloway  and  Dr.  Rohrbach  add 
ideas) 

Dr.  Bradley: 

I'd  like  to  ask  Dr.  Granger  a  question.  In  his  opening  re- 
marks, Dr.  Holloway  talked  about  preparing  students  for  the 
armed  services  and  for  war  industries.  How  is  this  done, 
especially  in  your  school  district?  (Dr.  Granger,  among 
other  things,  should  remark  about  physical  fitness  programs, 
pre-induction  courses,  vocational  training,  training  of  women 
and  girls  for  war  services,  etc.)  (As  time  permits,  allow  for 
additional  remarks  by  other  members  of  panel.) 


Part  III.    Conclusion.     (8  to  11  minutes) 

Dr.  Bradley: 

A  great  many  really  patriotic  teachers  find  it  hard  to  decide 
whether  they  can  render  greater  service  in  the  classroom  or  in 
the  armed  forces  or  in  war  industries.    Dr.  Grizzell,  I  see  you 

ARE  ANXIOUS  TO  SAY  SOMETHING  ON  THIS  POINT. 

Dr.  Grizzell: 

Dr.  Bradley: 

Of  course  there  are  people  who  believe  that  if  these  young 
people  had  the  practical  war  experience  of  military  life  or  war 
industry,  they  would  be  more  valuable  teachers  on  their  return 
after  the  war. 
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(Dr.  Rohrbach  cuts  in  with  remarks  about  depletion  of  teach- 
ing staff.) 

Dr.  Bradley: 

I  have  heard  a  leading  educator  say  that  he  can  get  plenty 
of  teachers.    Is  that  the  general  condition,  Dr.  Granger? 

(Dr.  Granger  talks  on  teacher  shortage  in  Pennsylvania  with 
personal  illustrations  from  Haverford  Township) 
(Dr.  Holloway  adds  information  from  Delaware) 

Dr.  Bradley: 

I  see  that  our  time  is  almost  up.  Dr.  Holloway,  could  you 
sum  up  our  discussion  by  telling  us  briefly  why  you  think  the 
professional  service  of  the  teacher  is  of  crucial  importance  to 
the  nation  now? 

Announcer : 

Thank  you,  gentlemen.  During  the  last  half  hour  you  have 
been  listening  to  the  second  in  the  series  of  radio- programs 
sponsored  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Station  WIP, 
known  as  The  Forum  of  Public  Opinion. 

CLASS  PROJECTS 

i.  Divide  the  class  into  panels  of  seven  to  ten  members  each. 

2.  Let  each  panel  group  establish  a  definite  plan  for  preparation 
for  a  discussion. 

3.  Present  these  plans  to  the  class  for  evaluation. 

4.  Have  each  panel  prepare  to  present  a  ten-minute  discussion  on 
a  topic  such  as : 

Teachers  in  the  post-war  world.  Voting  age. 

Activities  at  summer  camps.  College  activities. 

Military  training  for  all.  World-wide  congress. 

Revised  League  of  Nations.  International  police. 

5.  Present  each  panel  and  evaluate  it  on  the  basis  of  the  criteria 
presented  in  this  chapter.  Evaluate  the  personal  performance  of  each 
participant  on  the  basis  of  the  following  points: 

I.  Analysis.    Ability  to  sense  the  importance  of  the  problem,  find 
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the  real  issues,  and  to  offer  contributions  to  the  discussion  that  evi- 
dence breadth  and  depth  of  thought. 

II.  Information.  Breadth  and  accuracy  of  information.  Knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  and  social  values  of  the  problem.  Intelligent  appli- 
cation of  information. 

III.  Insight.  Ability  to  keep  to  the  issues  and  to  demonstrate  points 
of  agreement  and  difference.  Ability  to  listen  intelligently  and  to 
synthesize  the  contributions  of  the  various  members. 

IV.  Cooperation.  Skill  in  advancing  the  group  toward  a  common 
goal.  Willingness  to  abandon  weak  arguments  and  all  non-essential 
points  of  difference.    Effort  to  understand  arguments. 

V.  Manner.  Conversational  attitude.  Respectful  treatment  of  the 
opinions  of  others.  Ability  to  adjust  delivery  to  the  spirit  of  the  occa- 
sion.   Adequate  volume  and  clarity  of  speech. 

VI.  Effectiveness.  The  extent  to  which  the  speaker's  ideas  and 
opinions  influence  the  thinking  and  points  of  view  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  discussion  group. 

6.  Discuss  the  basic  analyses  of  these  topics  under  the  general 
theme  of  "  Problems  in  the  Maintenance  of  Lasting  Peace  "  which 
was  used  at  the  Ninth  Annual  Pennsylvania  State  Debaters  Conven- 
tion at  State  College.  In  what  way  would  such  analyses  as  these  be 
useful  in  panel  discussion  work? 

I.  What  steps,  if  any,  should  be  taken  to  modify  the  spirit  of 
aggression  in  the  Axis  states? 

A.  What  reliance  should  be  placed  on  coercive  measures? 

1.  Should  all  Axis  states  be  required  to  become  democ- 
racies? 

a.  If  so,  should  a  United  Nations  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation supervise  instruction  in  these  states,  to  in- 
sure that  such  instruction  promote  the  democratic 
ideology,  for  a  period  of  at  least  five  years  from  the 
conclusion  of  the  war? 

B.  What  reliance  should  be  placed  upon  conciliatory  meas- 
ures? 

1.  If  an  Axis  state  establishes  a  truly  liberal  government 
during  a  limited  period  of  United  Nations  occupation, 
what  concessions  should  be  made  with  respect  to: 

a.  Territory 

b.  Rehabilitation 

c.  Education 
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II.  What  should  be  the  nature  of  the  post-war  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States? 

A.  Should  the  United  States  join  in  an  immediate  attempt  to 
establish  an  international  organization  empowered  to  set- 
tle international  disputes  by  mandatory  decision? 

i.  If  so,  what  should  be  the  nature  of  the  political  organi- 
zation of  the  world  state? 

a.  On  what  basis  shall  representation  be  apportioned? 

b.  What  shall  be  the  nature  of  the  legislative,  executive, 
judicial,  and  arbitrative  machinery  set  up? 

c.  Upon  what  sanctions  shall  the  world  state  depend 
for  the  enforcement  of  its  decisions? 

(i)   Economic? 
(2)   Military? 

d.  If  military  sanctions  are  considered  necessary,  must 
the  world  state  be  provided  with  an  international 
police  force?  \ 

B.  Should  the  United  States  join  only  a  looselslype  of  organi- 
zation, say  a  Permanent  International  Consulting  Group, 
without  the  power  to  render  mandatory  decisions? 

C.  Should  the  United  States,  rather,  place  its  primary  reli- 
ance upon  a  policy  of  enlightened  power  politics? 

1.  Can  such  a  policy  be  pursued  within  the  framework  of 
a  world  organization?  If  so,  what  must  be  the  type 
of  the  world  organization? 

2.  What  part  must  alliances  play  in  such  a  policy? 

3.  If  such  a  policy  is  adopted,  what  must  be  the  nature 
of  our  military  establishment? 

III.  What  should  be  the  nature  of  the  post-war  military  establish- 
ment of  the  United  States? 

A.  Can  a  world  state  be  immediately  established  which  is 
so  certain  to  be  effective  that  we  may  entrust  the  main- 
tenance of  our  security  to  it? 

B.  If  it  is  thought  that  for  a  considerable  period  we  must  con- 
tinue to  be  responsible  for  our  own  security,  what  is  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  military  establishment  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  that  security? 

1.  What  shall  be  the  reliance  placed,  respectively,  upon 
land,  sea,  and  air  forces? 

2.  What  naval  and  air  bases  are  required? 
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3.  Shall  one  year  of  military  training  be  required  of  all 
youths  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  nineteen  years? 
7.  Discuss  the  following  statements: 

a.  A  democratic  society  presupposes  that  its  members  will  possess 
an  adequate  efficiency  in  the  use  of  specific,  effective,  and  con- 
venient means  of  communicating  ideas  and  attitudes  toward 
ideas  (feelings)  which  are  significant  in  the  free  and  intelligent 
making  of  decisions  on  public  questions. 

b.  A  people  ably  and  eagerly  engaged  in  the  analytical  discussion 
of  public  questions  is  the  best  insurance  against  a  forced  and 
unintelligent  formulation  of  decisions. 

c.  A  well-conducted  course  in  public  speaking  may  take  the  place 
of  an  apprenticeship  in  learning  how  to  speak  before  an  audi- 
ence. 

d.  Good  government  rests  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

e.  Panel  discussions  are  not  for  the  purpose  of  debate  or  argument. 

f.  Today  there  are  few  forms  of  human  endeavor  which  do  not 
give  rise  to  group  discussion,  either  for  the  purpose  of  exchang- 
ing points  of  view  or  of  determining  a  course  of  action. 

g.  Panels  are  better  for  discussing  problems  than  for  solving  prob- 
lems. 

h.  Most  panels  end  without  audience  satisfaction. 


CHAPTER  EIGHT 
PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

As  a  prospective  teacher,  you  will  undoubtedly  have  many 
occasions  to  speak  before  club,  assembly,  or  class  audiences. 
As  a  successful  teacher,  the  frequency  of  the  occasions  will 
grow;  but,  of  greater  importance,  the  critical  attitude  of  your 
audience  will  also  increase.  This  chapter  is  to  give  to  you  the 
fundamental  principles  of  effective  public  speaking  and  an  op- 
portunity to  increase  your  ability  through  practice  and  judging 
others.  V^^ 

That  elusive  something  which  distinguishes  between  the  good 
speech  and  the  mediocre  one  is  you.  It  is  the  difference  that 
causes  one  person  to  be  important  and  another  to  be  unim- 
portant. We  might  call  it  personality.  You  have  undoubtedly 
had  friends  who  never  seemed  to  hold  attention  in  conversa- 
tion; when  they  spoke,  others  either  interrupted  them  or  else 
paid  little  attention  to  what  they  said.  Likewise,  you  have 
undoubtedly  had  friends  who  were  listened  to,  persons  who  held 
the  attention  and  directed  the  lines  of  discussion.  Some  of  your 
classmates  are  listened  to  when  they  recite ;  while  others  merely 
recite  without  producing  any  effect  on  the  class.  This  differ- 
ence is  not  necessarily  a  difference  in  knowledge  or  intelligence; 
it  is  a  difference  in  personality. 

Speaking  practice  may  not  change  your  personality;  that  is 
not  desired.  Each  of  us  is  an  individual.  To  attempt,  through 
speech,  or  any  other  means,  to  create  a  single  personality  pat- 
tern would  hamper,  not  aid,  the  democratic  way  of  life.  But 
speaking  practice  can  help  in  the  removal  of  certain  inhibitory 
conditions  which  prevent  your  true  personality  from  being  sat- 
isfactorily expressed.  Speech  should  clear  the  way  for  your 
real  self  to  become  most  effective.    The  art  of  effective  speech 
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is,  to  a  very  large  extent,  the  sincere  expression  of  one's  true 
being.  Thinking  is  fundamental,  and  no  one  has  the  right  nor 
should  be  given  the  privilege  of  standing  before  a  group  of  peo- 
ple whether  in  a  classroom  or  in  public  unless  what  he  has  to 
say  can  contribute  in  some  way  to  those  who  listen  to  him.  This 
contribution  may  be  new  facts,  opinion,  or  the  interpretation 
of  known  facts. 

Training  in  public  speaking  cannot  substitute  for  knowledge. 
A  speaker  is  effective  to  the  degree  of  his  worth  as  a  thinker. 
Knowledge  of  subject  matter  is  the  first  of  three  essential  re- 
quirements for  a  satisfactory  public  address. 

The  first  law  of  effective  speaking  is  to  have  something  to 
say.  But  that  something  must  be  recognized  by  you  as  a  con- 
tribution to  your  hearers.  You  must  know  that  you  have  some- 
thing that  will  be  of  value  to  the  members  of  your  audience,  and 
you  must  want  to  give  it  to  them.  Your  audience  must  feel  that 
you  know  what  you  are  talking  about,  and  you  must  know 
that  you  know  your  subject.  Hesitancy  or  lack  of  faith  in  your- 
self will  be  recognized.  It  shows  up  in  voice,  manner,  facial 
expression.  Know  your  audience;  know  what  they  want;  but, 
above  all,  know  your  subject.  No  speaker  can  last  who  speaks 
without  knowledge. 

The  second  law  of  effective  speaking  is  to  organize  the  knowl- 
edge you  have,  so  as  to  present  it  in  a  manner  that  will  make 
it  easiest  for  your  hearers  to  understand.  Of  course,  the  ideas 
you  have  to  present  will  influence,  perhaps  govern,  this  organi- 
zation; but  organization  is  essential.  It  is  so  essential  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  following  pages  is  devoted  to  the  prob- 
lem of  organization.  This  organization  does  not  vary  greatly 
from  the  methods  you  have  learned  for  written  composition.  In 
fact,  most  of  the  important  speeches  are  written  before  they  are 
delivered.    Your  speech  composition  is  similar  to  your  written 
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composition  in  that  it  must  possess  such  desirable  characteris- 
tics as : 

Unity  —  This  is  best  achieved  by  having  a  single  central  idea. 
Before  you  start  your  organization  you  should  have  a  definite 
purpose  to  accomplish  which  will  determine  the  entire  compo- 
sition. Nothing  should  be  included  which  does  not  help  ac- 
complish this  purpose. 

Coherence  —  This  is  best  accomplished  by  the  use  of  transi- 
tional words,  phrases,  and  sentences.  Lead  from  one  idea  to 
the  next  in  a  manner  that  shows  their  relationship.  The  adher- 
ence to  a  definite,  specific  purpose  will  help. 

Emphasis  —  A  good  speech  must  not  only  have  unity  and  co- 
herence, but,  like  a  good  written  composition,  it  must  point  out 
which  ideas  are  most  important.  This  may  be  done  by  dis- 
cussing at  greater  length  those  ideas  of  greater  importance.  It 
may  be  done  by  placing  in  the  most  prominent  places  those 
ideas  which  are  most  important.  Speakers,  such  as  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick,  do  this.  He,  for  example,  presents  his  main 
thought  very  early  in  his  speech  while  his  audience  is  still  fresh. 

Length  —  Speeches,  more  than  written  compositions,  need 
to  have  definite  lengths.  An  audience  must  listen  to  a  speech 
at  a  single  sitting,  while  the  audience  of  a  written  composition 
may  read  it  at  their  individual  conveniences.  Consider  care- 
fully how  long  you  have  to  speak,  and  stick  with  it.  A  speech 
with  1,000  words  will  last  about  seven  minutes. 

Climax  —  The  good  speech  goes  somewhere.  It  does  not  just 
continue  and  then  end.  Nor  should  it  have  but  one  high  point 
of  interest.  There  should  be  minor  climaxes,  and  a  major  one. 
Every  idea  that  you  use  to  develop  your  central  thought  has 
a  climax  of  its  own.  Plan  for  them;  hit  them;  and  then  pause 
very  briefly  before  you  proceed  to  the  next  thought.  In  your 
composition,  select  your  minor  climaxes,  and  your  major  climax, 
and  work  backwards  in  your  development.  It  has  been  said 
that  a  play  is  but  a  preamble  to  a  climax.    In  many  speeches, 
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this  same  point  holds  true.  The  major  climax  must  be  the 
crowning  statement  of  the  purpose  that  your  talk  is  to  achieve. 
It  must  be  the  natural  result  of  all  that  has  gone  before.  When 
you  prepare  your  speech,  plan  for  that  climax. 

Continuity  —  Closely  allied  to  the  climax  is  the  sequence  of 
ideas,  the  continuity  of  the  talk.  Ideas  must  march  forward  to 
a  predetermined  goal,  your  climax.  A  good  speech  never  sprad- 
dles or  meanders;  it  chooses  a  course  and  moves  to  that 
end. 

Concreteness  —  Use  illustrations,  examples,  analogies,  sto- 
ries, facts,  statistics,  comparisons,  and  any  other  means  you  can 
conceive  of  to  make  your  ideas  tangible.  That  which  is  ab- 
stract, based  purely  on  reasoning  and  thought,  will  neither  hold 
interest  nor  be  remembered.  State  your  point,  illustrate  it,  give 
an  analogy,  relate  an  incident  in  which  it  occurred,  compare  it 
with  other  ideas.  Be  specific.  Get  down  to  cases.  This  is  one 
place  where  oral  composition  differs  some  from  written  compo- 
sition. In  the  written  composition  the  reader  can  stop  and  think 
a  point  through,  he  can  conjure  up  examples;  but  in  speaking 
the  speaker  must  supply  these  for  his  audience. 

Common  Ground  —  Seek  to  support  your  ideas  by  reference 
to  conditions  of  common  knowledge  and  acceptance.  If  you 
are  seeking  to  persuade,  use  many  items  that  the  members 
of  your  audience  will  agree  with.  Psychologists  tell  us  that  if 
we  agree  with  a  person  a  few  times,  we  are  more  likely  to  agree 
the  next  time  than  if  we  had  not  agreed  at  all.  Sometimes  this 
element  is  called  "  universal  truth."  If  you  wish  to  get  on  com- 
mon ground  with  your  audience,  make  a  statement  with  which 
they  will  agree. 

Grammar  —  Watch  it.  You  cannot  be  effective  if  your  talk 
does  not  comply  with  the  accepted  forms. 

Clarity  —  This  refers  to  the  intelligibility  of  your  comments. 
If  your  audience  does  not  understand  what  you  mean,  all  of 
your  efforts  are  worthless.    Be  clear. 
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Vividness  —  How  vivid  can  you  make  your  ideas?  Which 
is  more  vivid,  "  We  need  enough  milk  this  year  to  float  the 
combined  navies  of  the  allied  nations,"  or  "  We  will  need  10,- 
000,000  gallons  of  milk  this  year  "?  Which  is  more  vivid,  "  We 
will  need  10,000,000  dozen  eggs  this  year,"  or  "  We  will  need 
enough  eggs  to  make  a  road  ten  feet  wide  and  long  enough  to 
circle  the  earth  at  the  equator  "? 

The  third  law  of  effective  speaking  is  to  be  interested  in  the 
members  of  your  audience.  The  speaker  must  feel  that  he  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  helping  the  members  of  his 
audience  understand  an  idea  which  will  be  of  value  to  them. 
The  speaker  must  make  his  audience  listen  to  him.  Talk  with 
them.  Create  within  them  a  desire  to  talk  back  to  you.  Speak- 
ing is  not  merely  the  recitation  of  facts  or  ideas ;  it  is  the  active 
process  of  transfer  of  facts  and  ideas.  When  you  speak  to  your 
friends  in  conversation,  you  care  whether  they  hear  you  and 
understand  you.  The  more  important  your  ideas  in  such  con- 
versation, the  more  anxious  you  are  that  they  be  heard  and 
understood.  You  expect  a  response  from  the  members  of  your 
audience  when  you  speak.  Watch  their  facial  expressions, 
watch  their  postures,  watch  their  reactions,  feel  their  attitudes. 
Work  for  that  situation  wherein  your  audience  is  not  merely 
listening,  but  is  seeming  to  talk  with  you.  You  must  have  a 
sensitiveness  to  the  attitudes  of  your  audience.  You  must  feel 
their  responses  and  seek  to  make  the  appropriate  answers.  The 
speaker,  his  ideas,  and  his  audience  should  become  one.  The 
good  speaker  knows  his  subject,  and  has  the  desire  to  impart 
his  knowledge  to  the  members  of  his  audience  because  he  is 
interested  in  them. 

Initial  Preparation 

You  cannot  presume  to  be  an  authority  on  all  subjects,  and, 
therefore,  should  choose  fields  to  speak  on  that  you  will  know 
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more  about  than  will  the  members  of  your  audience.  That 
means,  then,  in  preparing  a  talk  you  must  take  into  account 
first,  your  subject;  second,  the  occasion  itself;  and  third,  the 
audience  to  whom  you  are  speaking.  In  the  classroom  you  have 
the  privilege  of  making  your  fellow  classmates  into  any  audi- 
ence desired  for  the  occasion. 

What  will  your  audience  know  about  the  subject  field?  What 
are  the  interests  of  the  members  of  your  audience?  Most  audi- 
ences are  rather  homogeneous  in  this  respect.  They  have  come 
together  for  some  specific  reason.  It  is  well  to  choose  the  topic 
that  meets  to  some  extent  the  purpose  of  the  gathering.  There 
is  no  general  reason  why  a  speaker  should  intentionally  place 
upon  himself  the  burden  of  speaking  on  a  topic  which  he  knows 
would  find  little  audience  interest. 

The  occasion  and  the  audience  are  closely  related  to  the 
subject.  It  is  well  to  know  what  part  your  talk  will  play  in 
the  program,  and  to  consider  whether  the  topic  is  the  best  for 
the  occasion. 

As  you  analyze  your  audience  and  the  occasion,  be  sure  to  in- 
clude yourself  in  the  general  plan.  Can  you  gather  sufficient 
data  to  make  your  subject  interesting?  Is  the  topic  fitted  to 
your  age  and  experience?  Are  you  sufficiently  interested  in 
the  topic  to  speak  on  it  with  confidence  and  enthusiasm?  Do 
you  honestly  think  that  what  you  can  say  to  those  in  your  audi- 
ence on  this  topic  is  worth  their  time,  and  that  they  should 
hear  you? 

After  the  general  subject  field  or  topic  has  been  chosen,  it  is 
usually  well  to  narrow  the  field  by  means  of  giving  your  talk  a 
title.    This  is  similar  to  the  use  of  titles  in  literature. 

1 .  The  title  should  narrow  the  field  for  discussion. 

2.  The  title  should  serve  as  a  lead  to  your  audience  in  that 
it  suggests  the  direction  the  talk  is  to  take. 

3.  The  title  must  be  relevant  to  the  talk,  although  it  need  not 
be  prosaic. 
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4.  The  title  should  be  brief,  and  may  be  stated  either  in  sen- 
tences or  topic  form. 

After  you  have  selected  the  general  topic,  and  have  deter- 
mined the  direction  which  your  discussion  will  take  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  title,  the  problem  becomes  one  of  further  nar- 
rowing. The  exact  result  which  you  want  your  talk  to  accom- 
plish should  be  stated  in  sentence  form.  This  may  be  called 
the  theme  idea,  specific  purpose,  or  any  other  name;  but  it 
must  set  forth  explicitly  the  attitude  or  understanding  you  want 
your  audience  to  have  at  the  end  of  your  talk.  This  theme  idea, 
or  specific  purpose,  serves  as  the  goal  toward  which  you  con- 
stantly strive.  This  you  must  have  in  mind  if  you  expect/fo 
make  a  good  talk ;  for  good  talks  are  not  rambling,  disconnected 
utterances.  A  good  speech  accomplishes  a  definite  objective. 
All  talks  should  be  made  to  accomplish  a  purpose,  and  that  pur- 
pose must  be  recognized  from  the  start. 

Choose  a  purpose  which  can  be  accomplished  within  the  time 
limit  set  for  the  speech.  Do  not  attempt  to  discuss  too  much  in 
too  short  a  time.  It  would  be  far  better  to  discuss  airborne 
freight  transportation  than  to  attempt  to  discuss  all  of  aviation. 
It  would  be  far  better  to  tell  about  the  building  of  wren  houses 
than  birdhouses.  Only  so  much  can  be  accomplished  in  a  lim- 
ited period.  Keep  your  purpose  small  so  that  you  can  use 
plenty  of  details  to  sustain  interest.  Interest  cannot  be  sus- 
tained by  generalities  or  sweeping  statements.  Be  more  inten- 
sive than  extensive. 

Although  the  specific  plan  is  dependent  upon  the  subject, 
audience,  and  occasion,  there  exist  five  definite  steps  through 
which  all  well-organized  talks  must  progress,  both  in  prepara- 
tion and  presentation. 

1 .  The  speaker  must  gain  the  favorable  attention  of  his  audi- 
ence. 

2 .  The  speaker  must  show  the  members  of  his  audience  that 
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the  subject  he  is  to  discuss  is  worth  their  time.    He  must  pre- 
sent a  problem. 

3.  The  speaker  must  relate  the  subject  on  which  he  is  speak- 
ing to  the  interests  of  his  audience. 

4.  The  speaker  must  develop  the  subject  so  that  his  audi- 
ence understands  his  ideas  and  points  of  view.  His  solution  of 
the  problem  must  be  made  clear. 

5.  The  speaker  must  conclude  his  talk  successfully. 

I.  Establishing  Favorable  Audience  Contact. 

The  appearance  you  present  to  your  audience  before  you 
speak,  and  the  first  two  or  three  sentences  of  your  talk  deter- 
mine the  ease  you  will  have  in  making  a  successful  speech.  To 
rush  to  the  platform  and  dash  into  your  talk  will  place  your 
audience  on  the  defensive.  To  amble  up  to  the  platform,  loll 
lazily  on  one  leg,  and  then  enter  your  discussion  by  a  circuitous 
route,  will  likewise  take  from  you  an  effective  approach. 

Approach  your  position  in  a  manner  which  expresses  confi- 
dence and  definiteness.  Look  at  your  audience  a  short  moment 
to  see  that  you  have  attention.  If  your  subject  is  not  one  of 
too  great  solemnity,  smile  pleasantly,  and  in  a  friendly  manner 
utter  your  words  of  greeting.  The  attention  you  receive  is  influ- 
enced both  by  your  manner  and  your  words.  If  you  are  intro- 
duced by  someone,  a  courteous  acknowledgment  of  that  intro- 
duction is  in  good  form.  If  you  are  sincerely  pleased  at  being 
able  to  appear  before  your  audience,  say  so.  Refer  to  matters 
of  local  interest,  to  the  place,  to  the  occasion,  or  to  the  special 
interests  of  your  audience;  but  above  all,  let  this  process  of 
gaining  attention  be  brief.  Let  it  be  less  than  a  minute;  a  half- 
minute  is  better. 

Even  the  best  speakers  take  time  to  greet  their  audiences. 
President  Roosevelt  opened  his  address  at  the  closing  session 
of  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune  Forum  by  saying, 
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"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  always  welcomed  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  Herald-Tribune  Forum  because  I  have  always  been 
interested  in  the  public  presentation  of  all  kinds  of  national  prob- 
lems." 1 

Adolph  Hitler  opened  his  last  major  address  by  saying: 

"  My  German  fellow  countrymen  and  countrywomen:  It  is  really 
already  a  year  since  I  talked  to  you  from  this  place,  to  all  of  you  and 
to  the  German  nation.  In  some  respects  this  is  regrettable.  In  the 
first  place,  I  am  sorry  myself  to  be  unable  to  step  before  you  more 
frequently.  In  the  second  place,  because  I  am  naturally  afraid  my 
speeches  thereby  do  not  become  better,  but  worse.  Because  even  to 
make  speeches,  one  must  practice."  2 


Winston  Churchill  began  his  speech  on  "  Allies'  War  Gain3 " 
delivered  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  by  saying: 

"  I  have  never  before  been  made  a  freeman  of  any  city,  and,  although 
since  the  war  began  I  have  been  complimented  through  a  number  of 
invitations,  which  I  greatly  value,  your  freedom  is  the  only  one  I  have 
felt  myself  so  far  able  to  receive  in  the  hard  stress  of  war  conditions. 

11  It  seems  to  me  that  Edinburgh,  the  ancient  capital  of  Scotland, 
is  enshrined  in  the  affection  of  the  Scottish  race  all  over  the  world. 
Great  in  memories  and  tradition,  and  immortal  in  its  collective  per- 
sonality—  Edinburgh  stands  by  itself.  And,  therefore,  I  am  here 
today  to  be  refreshed  by  your  very  great  kindness  and  inspiration,  and 
to  receive  the  all-too-flattering  tribute  from  my  old  friend,  William 
Darling,  the  Lord  Provost."  3 

In  establishing  favorable  audience  contact,  it  is  necessary  to 
transfer  this  personal  attention  to  the  subject  of  your  talk  in 
a  manner  that  will  arouse  interest.  This  first  main  sentence 
is  as  vital  as  your  first  approach.  After  your  initial  greeting, 
open  with  some  striking  statement,  open  with  a  direct  reference 
to  the  problem,  or  open  with  a  rhetorical  question.  Do  not  dally 
with  your  first  important  words.  Hit  the  nail  squarely  on  the 
head. 

1  Vital  Speeches,  Vol.  IX,  No.  5. 

2  Vital  Speeches,  Vol.  IX,  No.  1. 

3  Vital  Speeches,  Vol.  IX,  No.  1. 
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President  Roosevelt  opened  his  January  7,  1943,  address  to 
Congress,  after  his  salutation,  with,  "  The  seventy-eighth  Con- 
gress assembles  in  one  of  the  great  moments  in  the  history  of 
the  nation."  4 

Winston  Churchill  began  his  March  26,  1944,  radio  address, 
after  his  initial  greeting,  with : 

"  The  long  and  terrible  march  which  the  rescuing  powers  are  mak- 
ing is  being  accomplished  stage  by  stage,  and  we  can  now  say  not  only 
with  hope  but  with  reason  that  we  shall  reach  the  end  of  our  journey 
in  good  order,  and  that  tragedy  which  threatened  the  whole  world 
and  might  have  put  out  all  its  lights  and  left  our  children  and  descend- 
ants in  darkness  and  bondage  perhaps  for  centuries  —  that  tragedy 
will  not  come  to  pass."  5 

Note  that  these  speeches  all  go  directly  to  the  ooint  in  a  man- 
ner which  says,  "  Sit  up  and  listen."  The  first  step  to  learn  for 
effective  speaking  is  do  not  beat  around  the  bush,  greet  your 
audience  and  then  bring  them  to  attention  with  a  statement  that 
demands  their  interest.  To  demand  their  interest  requires  that 
you  make  your  statement  vital  to  the  desires  of  your  audience, 
that  you  make  your  statement  in  terms  familiar  to  your  audi- 
ence, and  that  you  deal  in  concrete  specific  terms.  Use  these 
first  two  or  three  sentences  to  demand  attention.  Your  opening 
is  important.    Plan  it,  rehearse  it,  and  get  it  "  pat." 

II.  Building  the  Importance  of  Your  Subject 

The  second  step  in  good  speech  organization  is  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  subject  under  discussion.  Some 
subjects  are  readily  recognized  as  important.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  job  of  demonstrating  the  value  is  taken  care  of 
in  the  choice  of  the  subject.  Teachers  are  taught  to  "  motivate  " 
their  students  to  learn;  a  speaker  must  likewise  motivate  his 
audience. 

4  Vital  Speeches,  Vol.  LX,  No.  7. 

5  Vital  Speeches,  Vol.  X,  No.  12. 
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This  step  in  the  speech  composition  requires  that  the  prob- 
lem be  stated  and  explained,  that  the  members  of  the  audience 
be  prepared  for  the  line  of  discussion  to  follow,  and  that  the 
emotional  pattern  required  for  the  full  appreciation  of  the  sub- 
pect  be  established.  These  three  factors  are  interwoven,  and 
not  separate.  The  presentation  of  the  problem  is  the  vehicle 
which  carries  the  first  two.  The  tone  of  your  voice  and  your 
manner  will  do  much  to  help  create  the  desired  emotional  pat- 
tern. 

President  Roosevelt,  in  the  address  quoted,  enlarged  his  ini- 
tial statement  concisely  and  deftly  by  explanation.  He  said, 
u  The  past  year  was  perhaps  the  most  crucial  for  modern  civ- 
ilization; the  coming  year  will  be  filled  with  violent  conflict, 
yet  with  high  promise  of  better  things."  6 

The  importance  of  the  subject  was  accepted  in  this  speech; 
yet  he  pointed  to  the  problem  of  his  talk,  the  year  past  and  the 
hopes  of  the  future.  He  told  his  audience  that  these  were  the 
things  he  would  discuss,  and  they  were  ready  to  listen  to  them. 
The  emotional  tone  becomes  one  of  determination,  pride,  and 
hope.    The  factors  are  all  fulfilled  in  the  talk. 

Channing  Pollock,  in  a  commencement  address  at  Lehigh 
University,  February  20,  1944,  applied  his  forthcoming  com- 
ments to  the  college  students  by  saying: 

"  I  always  wonder  how  people  can  believe  in  fortunetellers,  who  can 
tell  anybody  how  to  make  a  fortune,  but  have  to  earn  their  own  liv- 
ings by  doing  it  at  a  dollar  a  head.  Commencement  exercises  often 
remind  me  of  that.  We  old  fellows  tell  you  young  fellows  how  to  do 
what  we'd  like  to  have  done,  and  haven't.  Advice  is  certainly  one  of 
the  things  it's  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,  and  so  I'm  going 
to  try  to  resist  the  temptation  to  regulate  your  lives  and  discuss  pretty 
nearly  everybody  else's  effort  to  regulate  them."  7 

When  the  subject  is  not  so  vital  in  itself,  when  the  audience 
is  not  so  willing  to  admit  its  importance,  greater  responsibility 

6  Vital  Speeches,  Vol.  IX,  No.  7. 

7  Vital  Speeches,  Vol.  X,  No.  11. 
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falls  on  the  shoulders  of  the  speaker  to  prove  the  worthiness  of 
the  discussion  to  follow.    T.  F.  Joyce  illustrates  a  way  of  pre- 
senting such  importance  in  his  speech  on  "  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion—  A  Management  View/'  given  on  December  4,  1942. 
As  part  of  this  step  in  his  composition,  he  said: 

"  Not  only  are  there  many  divergent  views  on  this  subject  in  the 
field  of  business  management,  but  there  are  equally  as  divergent  views 
on  the  part  of  government  planners  and  other  economists.  Frankly, 
the  more  I  read  on  the  subject,  the  more  I  become  confused.  But  all 
of  the  writing  and  studying  and  discussion  on  the  subject  of  Economic 
Stabilization,  with  which  must  be  associated  Economic  Planning,  is 
not  wasted.  It  is  part  of  the  very  necessary  process  of  education  on 
this  vitally  important  subject  —  education  of  the  leadership  in  all 
walks  of  life  —  political,  labor,  business,  education,  religion,  etc.,  and, 
too,  it  is  educating  the  public,  which  is  extremely  important.  Any 
plan  for  economic  stabilization  or  economic  planning  must  have  the 
support  of  both  groups  if  it  is  to  be  successful.  That  support  can 
only  be  brought  about  by  increasing  the  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing by  more  and  more  people."  8 

This  second  factor  in  speech  composition,  the  establishing 
of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  is  included  in  some  degree  in 
all  successful  speeches.  The  less  the  members  of  the  audience 
realize  the  importance,  the  more  effort  the  speaker  must  place 
upon  this  step  of  his  speech.  One  of  the  most  successful  ways 
of  making  your  subject  recognized  as  important  is  to  develop 
the  central  idea  with  illustrations,  examples,  definitions  of 
terms,  details,  and  various  reasons  why  it  is  important.  You 
will  note  that  the  above  illustrations  make  use  of  many  of  these. 
Statistics,  testimonies,  and  other  types  of  concrete  evidence  are 
especially  valuable.  Discover  what  audience  desires  your  sub- 
ject can  fulfill.  Bring  the  material  to  specific  terms  so  that  the 
members  of  your  audience  will  really  understand  your  general 
position.  A  fundamental  law  of  interest  is  that  people  are  most 
interested  in  things  they  know  something  about.    The  success- 

8  Vital  Speeches,  Vol.  IX,  No.  7. 
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ful  establishment  of  a  problem  will  build  suspense  and  create 
a  desire  to  listen. 

III.  Applying  Your  Subject  to  the  Interest  of  Your  Audience 

The  next  step,  after  you  have  established  the  importance  of 
your  subject,  is  to  relate  that  subject  to  the  interests  of  your 
audience.  For  a  successful  presentation,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
the  topic  of  the  discussion  vital  to  your  hearers.  This  is  a  step 
which  may  too  easily  be  overlooked,  and  one  on  which  most 
beginning  speakers  fail. 

Among  the  best  ways  of  relating  your  subject  to  the  inter- 
ests of  your  audience  is  to  show  how  it  affects  one  or  more  of 
their  primary  desires.  These  desires  are  for  self-preservation, 
property,  power,  reputation,  and  the  protection  of  others. 

If  you  can  show  that  your  subject  will  aid  in  the  self-preser- 
vation of  the  several  members  of  your  audience,  you  will  have 
their  continued  and  alert  attention.  If  you  can  show  that  your 
subject  affects  their  desire  to  be  free  from  dangers  and  acci- 
dents, and  to  have  food,  shelter,  and  rest,  you  will  have  applied 
it  to  their  interests. 

Ambassador  Joseph  C.  Grew  used  this  type  of  appeal  in  his 
address  on  "  The  Menace  of  Japan,"  delivered  November  10, 
1942.    He  said: 

"  Yet  in  coming  before  you  tonight,  I  feel  that  I  am  carrying  out  a 
message  even  more  urgent,  even  more  weighty,  than  the  one  I  under- 
took in  Tokyo.  In  Japan,  I  served  as  the  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  government;  with  my  colleagues  in  the  world-wide 
system  of  foreign  services,  I  sought  to  hold  America's  diplomatic  front 
against  the  threat  of  crisis  and  war.  But  in  coming  before  you  to- 
night, I  carry  no  formal  diploma.  My  mission  is  not  to  any  one  of  you 
alone,  but  to  all  of  you.  I  am  charged  by  my  own  knowledge  of  dan- 
gerous truths  to  put  that  truth  before  you.  I  can  succeed  only  if  I 
make  this  truth  plain  to  each  of  you."  9 

Mr.  Grew  makes  us  feel  that  his  subject  directly  affects  our 
well-being. 

9  Vital  Speeches,  Vol.  IX,  No.  5. 
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If  you  can  show  that  the  subject  you  are  to  discuss  can  in- 
crease or  protect  the  present  property  or  owned  assets  of  the 
members  of  your  audience,  you  will  have  their  interest.  Show 
them  how  to  become  more  successful  in  their  businesses,  and 
you  will  find  your  audience  anxious  to  hear  your  words. 

James  P.  Selvage  used  this  procedure  when  he  spoke  before 
the  Advertising  Club  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts.    He  said: 

"  Now  where  does  public  relations  and  its  helpmate,  advertising,  fit 
into  this  scheme  of  things  —  into  the  future  patterns  of  America? 

"  I  hope  I  shall  not  seem  to  be  carrying  a  sales  kit  when  I  make  the 
blunt  declaration  that  these  two  allied  media  for  reaching  people's 
thinking  have  become  by  force  of  events  the  most  important  business 
in  the  country;  that  they  hold  almost  entirely  the  answer  to  our  as- 
sumptions that  the  United  States  will  thrive  and  progress  in  the  post- 
war world."  10 

If  you  can  show  the  members  of  your  audience  how  they 
can  increase  their  power  or  skill,  how  they  can  increase  their 
capacities  to  solve  the  problems  of  life,  how  they  can  influence 
more  people,  you  will  have  a  listening  public. 

Frank  E.  Mullen,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
NBC,  used  this  procedure  when  he  addressed  the  annual  con- 
vention of  Alpha  Gamma  Rho  Fraternity,  August  28,  1942. 
He  said,  "  This  fraternity  of  ours  has  for  its  purpose  the  mak- 
ing of  better  men.  ...  All  you  men  are  used  to  thinking  in 
terms  of  community  leadership.  But  are  you  training  your 
sights  on  questions  of  national  leadership?  " 1X 

The  desire  for  a  good  reputation  is  within  us  all.  Your  audi- 
ence will  be  interested  in  that  which  will  raise  them  in  the 
esteem  of  their  associates.  We  dread  attempting  to  do  things 
in  which  we  might  fail,  and  thus  fall  in  the  regard  of  others. 
If  you  can  show  us  how  your  subject  can  raise  us  in  the  eyes 
of  our  fellow  men,  we  shall  be  greatly  interested. 

10  Vital  Speeches,  Vol.  IX,  No.  5. 

11  Vital  Speeches,  Vol.  IX,  No.  2. 
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Wendell  L.  Willkie  used  this  method  when  he  made  his  re- 
port on  his  trip  into  the  "  Eastern  Warring  Nations,"  October 
26, 1942.    He  said: 

"  Now  this  world  we  live  in  has  become  small,  not  only  on  the  map, 
but  in  the  minds  of  men.  All  around  the  world  are  some  ideas  which 
millions  and  millions  of  men  hold  in  common,  almost  as  much  as  if 
they  lived  in  the  same  town.  One  of  these  ideas,  and  one  which  I  can 
report  without  hesitation,  has  tremendous  significance  for  us  in  Amer- 
ica ;  it  is  the  mixture  of  respect  and  hope  with  which  the  world  looks 
to  this  country.  .  .  .  There  exists  in  the  world  today  a  gigantic  reser- 
voir of  good  will  toward  you,  the  American  people."  12 

The  final  principal  desire  which  is  powerful  in  relating  sub- 
ject to  audience  is  that  of  protecting  others.  It  is  the  bond 
not  only  of  families  but  of  peoples.  It  is  among  the  major  rea- 
sons for  war.  We  fight  not  only  to  save  our  own  people,  but 
also  to  save  those  of  other  nations.  If  you  can  show  your 
audience  that  the  subject  you  discuss  will  affect  the  well-being 
of  others,  they  will  listen.  Add  to  this  the  desire  for  self- 
protection  and  you  have  given  a  powerful  incentive  to  your 
audience  to  listen. 

William  Green  used  this  drive  as  his  principal  appeal  in  his 
address  delivered  February  16,  1944.    He  said: 

"  A  National  Service  Act  would  only  substitute  compulsion  and 
regimentation  for  the  free  enterprise  of  American  labor  and  American 
management.  If  we  do  this,  we  will  be  conceding  that  we  are  wrong 
on  the  basic  issues  of  this  war,  and  that  the  enemy  is  right.  The  Nazis 
and  the  Fascists  believe  in  the  totalitarian  principle  of  slave  labor 
and  slave  industry.  That  is  their  system.  We,  in  America,  have  al- 
ways believed  that  the  free  and  voluntary  service  of  our  people  is 
superior  to  coercion.    Free  enterprise  is  our  system."  13 

This  step  in  speaking  is  essential  whether  you  plan  to  per- 
suade or  inform.  The  only  possible  deviation  is  the  speech 
made  purely  for  entertainment. 

12  Vital  Speeches,  Vol.  IX,  No.  2. 

13  Vital  Speeches,  Vol.  X,  No.  11. 
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Many  of  the  best  speakers  weave  a  "  you  "  attitude  through- 
out. This  is  frequently  a  better  technique  than  to  place  at  a 
certain  point  in  the  speech  a  few  statements  designed  to  show 
the  relationship.  But,  regardless  of  whether  the  method  is 
specific  in  itself,  or  whether  the  implication  is  spread  through 
the  entire  talk,  it  is  essential  that  the  members  of  the  audience 
recognize  their  personal  relation  to  the  topic.  If  you  make  a 
practice  of  applying  the  problem  to  the  interests  of  your  audi- 
ence as  soon  as  you  establish  it,  you  will  be  doing  the  right 
thing. 

Occasionally,  especially  when  the  talk  is  informative,  the 
speaker  finds  difficulty  in  relating  his  subject  to  audience  in- 
terests. He  knows  they  should  be  interested,  but  just  why  is 
hard  to  determine.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  desirable 
to  develop  a  specific  interest,  or  a  new  interest,  in  the  topic 
you  are  discussing. 

In  the  main,  there  are  three  conditions  which  create  inter- 
est. If  one,  or  more,  of  these  is  used  either  as  a  definite  step 
in  the  speech,  or  interwoven  throughout,  you  will  have  suc- 
cessfully related  your  subject  to  the  interests  of  your  audience. 

1.  We  are  interested  in  things  that  satisfy  a  desire.  The 
desires  for  self-preservation,  property,  power,  and  preserva- 
tion of  others  have  been  discussed. 

2.  We  are  interested  in  that  which  satisfies  a  curiosity.  If 
you  can  arouse  a  curiosity  concerning  your  topic,  you  will  hold 
interest  so  long  as  your  discussion  leads  to  the  satisfaction  of 
that  curiosity.  Suspense,  which  is  desirable  in  any  composi- 
tion, is,  to  a  very  great  extent,  a  sustained  curiosity. 

3.  We  are  interested  in  those  things  about  which  we  have 
knowledge.  Much  advertising  bases  its  appeal  on  an  educa- 
tional process.  In  your  schoolwork,  you  have  undoubtedly  be- 
come interested  in  fields,  people,  or  activities  only  after  you 
had  been  required  to  study  about  them.  Much  of  modern 
vocational  guidance  procedure  aims  to  give  enough  informa- 
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tion  about  various  possible  fields  of  work  so  that  interest  can 
be  developed  and  guided.  Much  preparation  for  interest  can 
be  developed  in  the  "  importance  step  "  of  your  talk. 

A  speech  which  discusses  a  problem  that  is  not  developed 
enough  to  arouse  the  interests  of  the  audience  is  a  poor  speech. 
You  must,  regardless  of  how  you  do  it,  appeal  to  the  interests 
of  your  audience;  you  must  make  your  audience  say,  "  I  want 
to  listen  to  this  talk." 

IV.  Developing  the  Main  Body  of  Your  Speech 

After  you  have  satisfactorily  related  your  subject  to  the 
interests  of  your  audience,  you  are  ready  to  develop  the  prin- 
cipal body  of  your  talk.  However,  if  you  do  this  before  you 
have  established  its  importance  and  relation  to  the  members 
of  your  audience,  the  effectiveness  of  the  entire  presentation 
will  be  lessened. 

The  development  of  the  body  of  the  talk  is,  of  course,  the  meat 
of  your  composition.  This  section  of  your  talk  can  best  be 
presented  by  selecting  some  method  of  dividing  the  material 
into  several  divisions  and  developing  each  in  order.  If  you  are 
to  discuss  the  part  played  in  some  activity  by  three  or  four  men, 
the  body  of  your  discussion  could  well  center  around  divisions 
made  by  the  material  applying  to  each.  If  you  were  to  discuss 
the  growth  of  some  movement,  your  divisions  might  well  be  cre- 
ated by  periods  in  its  history.  Some  of  the  other  means  by 
which  subjects  may  be  divided  are  past,  present,  future;  ideal, 
actual;  economical,  political;  just,  expedient.  This  list  can  be 
expanded  according  to  one's  own  initiative.  It  is  usually  best 
to  consider  your  subject,  audience,  and  occasion,  and  ask  your- 
self, "  Into  what  natural  divisions  does  my  topic  fall?  "  The 
division  of  your  subject  depends,  to  a  large  extent,  upon  the 
purpose  you  have  in  mind. 

If  your  purpose  is  to  tell  an  experience  that  you  have  had,  or 
an  experience  that  someone  else  has  had,  it  is  best  to  use  the 
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sequence  of  events  in  their  order  of  occurrence,  the  time-order 
of  happenings.  Some  events  will  want  to  be  compressed,  and 
others  expanded;  therefore,  your  judgment  of  the  importance 
of  each  must  determine  which  should  be  given  the  greatest  em- 
phasis. The  art  of  your  accomplishment  will  be  determined  by 
your  choice  of  significant  detail.  The  interest  you  maintain 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  concrete  illustrations  and  examples 
you  use.  Visualize  the  events.  Maintain  an  organized  se- 
quence. 

If  the  experience  you  are  telling  extends  beyond  the  mere  nar- 
ration of  events  and  enters  into  the  realm  of  imagination,  then 
other  conditions  must  be  considered.  First,  give  the  most  im- 
portant facts  of  the  situation  as  they  are  just  before  the  experi- 
ence or  incident  begins.  Try  to  set  the  mood  of  the  scene,  tell 
of  the  persons  involved,  and  offer  any  significant  details  which 
suggest  or  intensify  the  tone  of  the  situation  you  are  relating. 

Suspense  is  essential  if  you  want  full  interest.  It  is  the 
"  dangling  "  situations  which  keep  your  hearers  straining  to- 
ward the  final  moment.  It  is  active  curiosity.  To  produce  this, 
the  development  of  your  talk  must  constantly  move  toward  the 
climax  or  conclusion.  With  the  experience  in  mind,  place  on 
paper  as  many  concrete  examples  of  situations  involving  sus- 
pense as  possible.  Choose  from  these,  the  items  which  will  be 
most  effective  in  producing  the  tone  or  atmosphere  wanted. 
Place  these  in  order  of  occurrence,  and  develop  each  with  as 
much  significant  detail  as  needed  to  help  your  audience  visu- 
alize the  experience.  Leave  out  the  commonplace  and  tell  the 
unusual. 

If  it  is  your  purpose  to  give  a  description  or  an  explanation, 
an  excellent  method  is  to  make  a  list  of  all  the  things  involved 
in  the  process  to  be  discussed,  and  then  place  them  in  a  logical 
order.  This  order  will  depend  upon  the  subject  and  the  phase 
of  the  subject  you  wish  to  emphasize.  Let  your  desire  and  rea- 
soning determine  the  final  order  of  items. 
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Recently,  in  a  class  of  prospective  football  coaches,  we  had 
a  series  of  talks  built  around  this  type  of  procedure. 

One  boy  spoke  on  "  The  Meaning  of  Sportsmanship  "  devel- 
oping the  main  body  of  his  talk  with  this  list: 

Skill  in  the  sport 
Devotion  to  the  sport 
Understanding  of  the  sport 
Conduct  becoming  a  sportsman 
Desire  for  honest  rivalry 
Courteous  relations  with  opponents 
Graceful  acceptance  of  results 

Another  spoke  on  the  "  Qualities  of  Championship  "  using 
this  list,  the  initial  letters  of  which  mrm  an  apt  anagram: 

Courage 

honesty 

Attitude 

ilianliness 

Patience 

/nterest 

Obedience 

iVerve 

Sacrifice 

Another  spoke  on  "  Character  Traits  Which  May  Be  Devel- 
oped Through  Participation  in  Athletics,"  using  for  his  list: 

Courage 

Self-control 

Self-reliance 

Cooperation 

Loyalty 

Perseverance 

Justice 

Tolerance 

Honestv 
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Frequently  you  will  find  that  you  know  so  much  about  a 
topic,  or  there  is  so  much  that  you  would  like  to  tell  that  your 
time  limit  would  be  far  exceeded  if  you  were  to  include  it  all. 
In  such  cases,  either  select  a  portion  of  the  process  and  develop 
it  rather  fully,  or  be  brief  about  all  phases  of  the  process  except 
one  or  two  that  you  consider  to  be  most  vital.  Develop  these 
rather  thoroughly.  In  all  such  presentations,  where  the  "  how  " 
is  important,  make  ample  use  of  such  connective  words  as 
"  then,"  "  next,"  "  following  this." 

The  "  why  "  in  most  cases  is  the  process  of  giving  reasons. 
This,  when  it  becomes  an  important  portion  of  your  talk,  in- 
clines your  general  purpose  toward  that  of  argumentation  or 
persuasion. 

If  your  purpose  is  to  stimulate  your  audience  to  aspire  to 
higher  things,  to  develop  an  inspirational  attitude,  you  are  prob- 
ably planning  to  speak  before  the  assembly  or  some  body  whose 
morale  you  wish  to  influence.  This  may  take  the  form  of  a 
pep-talk  or  a  senior-day  address.  It  is  the  most  common  type 
of  talk  delivered  at  conventions  and  conferences.  It  is  the 
typical  commencement  address.  It  tends  to  develop  coopera- 
tion between  groups  of  people  by  creating  within  them  the  feel- 
ing of  confidence  and  enthusiasm.  It  is  the  type  of  speech 
frequently  used  when  the  desire  is  to  raise  the  emotions  of  the 
audience,  to  cause  them  to  take  certain  action.  It  is  frequently 
the  basis  for  propaganda  presentation.  Its  general  aim  is  to 
"  sell  "  the  individual  members  of  the  audience  to  themselves. 
It  endeavors  to  create  confidence  and  respect  not  only  for  a 
specific  situation,  but  also  for  one's  self.  It  thrives  upon  the 
glow  of  success. 

The  development  is  similar  to  that  of  other  talks.  The  first 
impression,  the  establishment  of  the  problem,  and  the  applica- 
tion to  the  audience  become  more  closely  linked  because  of  the 
very  personal  nature  of  the  speech;  but  there  are  general  rules 
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which  should  be  followed  in  the  selection  and  arrangement 
of  items  for  development. 

i.  Approach  and  deal  with  your  subject  from  the  most  ideal 
point  of  view. 

2.  Let  the  step  that  points  out  the  importance  of  the  subject 
select  its  most  ethical  and  spiritual  values. 

3.  "  Point  with  pride."  Bring  to  light  the  many  accom- 
plishments, especially  those  of  your  audience,  relative  to  the 
subject. 

4.  Conclude  with  your  most  idealistic  conception  of  the  sub- 
ject and  your  audience.  A  quotation,  such  as  a  well-selected 
stanza  of  poetry,  makes  an  excellerrt  conclusion. 

When  your  purpose  becomes  that  of  persuasion,  both  the 
second  and  third  steps  of  the  speech  composition  mentioned 
above  must  be  given  special  attention.  It  is  frequently  ex- 
cellent technique  to  include  in  the  second  step  much  person- 
alization so  that  the  third  step  can  be  rather  short  and  direct. 

The  preparation  of  the  argumentative  speech  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  selecting  three  or  four  main  reasons  why  you 
believe  your  contention  is  true.  List  all  of  the  reasons  for 
your  belief  and  choose  from  this  list  not  more  than  four,  pref- 
erably two  or  three,  that  seem  to  you  to  be  most  vital.  Then 
plan  how  you  may  induce  your  audience  to  agree  with  you  by 
choosing  material  to  support  your  arguments  which  utilize  one 
or  more  of  the  basic  human  desires.  List  as  many  facts  as 
possible  that  support  your  point  of  view  and  that  will  find  im- 
mediate agreement  in  the  various  members  of  your  audience. 
List  all  the  examples,  statistics,  and  testimonies  you  can  find, 
that  support  each  of  your  reasons  for  developing  your  case. 

In  the  main,  each  of  these  three  or  four  individual  arguments 
should  be  developed  by  making  a  clear,  definite  statement  of 
the  reason  why  you  support  it,  explaining  that  reason,  so  that 
it  will  be  fully  understood  by  the  members  of  your  audience, 
and  presenting  the  arguments  that  you  have  chosen.    Be  sure 
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that  each  is  applicable  to  the  point  you  are  defending,  and 
carries  vivid  illustrations  to  make  it  clear.  Use  as  much  spe- 
cific and  familiar  material  as  possible. 

Above  all  things,  in  the  body  of  the  argumentative  speech 
be  clear  and  specific.  Avoid  generalizations  and  abstract 
terms  difficult  to  define.  Develop  each  of  your  major  reasons 
thoroughly  and  then  pass  to  the  next.  Be  careful  to  keep 
clearly  before  your  audience  the  points  you  are  defending. 
Clarity  is  essential.  Use  examples  and  specific  cases  for  every 
argument  presented. 

During  the  development  of  the  body  of  the  speech,  regardless 
of  your  special  purpose,  certain  general  principles  should  be 
kept  in  mind: 

1 .  Use  a  great  many  specific  examples  and  cases  to  give  your 
discussion  life  and  clarity. 

2.  Never  be  abstract  in  terms  if  you  can  use  an  illustration 
to  explain. 

3.  Deal  with  living  things  and  with  situations  involving  real 
people. 

4.  There  should  be  a  clear  sequence  of  all  points;  the  talk 
should  move  toward  a  selected  goal. 

5.  Deal  with  items  which  appeal  to  the  desires  of  your  audi- 
ence. 

6.  Explain  all  points  of  view  in  terms  familiar  to  your  audi- 
ence. 

7.  Use  a  variety  of  means  for  developing  points;  comparison, 
explanations,  illustrations,  statistics,  authorities,  particulars, 
details,  and  reasons. 

V.  Concluding  Your  Talk 

It  should  be  obvious  that  every  talk  must  have  a  planned  con- 
clusion. To  just  stop  is  nearly  as  great  an  error  as  to  ramble 
on  and  on.    Exactly  how  to  make  the  close  effective  is  depend- 
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ent  upon  what  has  gone  before,  the  general  degree  of  interest 
you  have  secured,  and  the  size  and  type  of  your  audience.  A 
large  audience  needs  a  much  more  formal  conclusion  than  does 
the  small  friendly  group.  An  audience  that  has  listened  care- 
fully and  understands  most  of  your  comments  needs  less  re- 
capitulation than  does  the  group  whose  interest  you  have  not 
been  able  to  hold  throughout.  The  conclusion,  however,  is  your 
final  opportunity  and  you  should  make  the  most  of  it.  Remem- 
ber the  following  points: 

A  good  conclusion  should  remind  your  audience  of  the  im- 
portance of  your  subject; 

A  good  conclusion  should  offer  tnejiudience  a  specific  idea  or 
attitude  to  accept; 

A  good  conclusion  should  tie  up  loose  ends  and  provide  a 
note  of  finality. 

Wendell  Willkie  ended  his  famous  speech  on  "  Our  Reservoir 
of  World  Respect  and  Hope  "  by  saying: 

"  Finally,  when  I  say  that  this  world  demands  the  full  participation 
of  a  self-confident  America,  I  am  only  passing  on  an  invitation  which 
these  peoples  of  the  East  have  given  us.  They  would  like  the  United 
States  to  be  one  of  their  partners  in  this  grand  adventure.  They  want 
us  to  join  them  in  creating  a  new  society,  global  in  scope,  free  alike  of 
the  economic  injustice  of  the  West  and  the  political  malpractices  of 
the  East.  But,  as  a  partner  in  that  great  new  combination  they  want 
us  neither  hesitant,  incompetent  nor  afraid.  They  want  a  partner 
who  will  not  hesitate  to  speak  out  for  the  correction  of  injustice  any- 
where in  the  world. 

"  Our  allies  in  the  East  know  that  we  intend  to  pour  out  our  re- 
sources in  this  war.  But  they  expect  us  now  —  not  after  the  war  — 
to  use  the  enormous  power  of  our  giving  to  promote  liberty  and  jus- 
tice. Other  peoples,  not  yet  fighting,  are  waiting  no  less  eagerly  for 
us  to  accept  the  most  challenging  opportunity  of  all  history  —  the 
chance  to  help  create  a  new  society  in  which  men  and  women,  the 
globe  around,  can  live  and  grow  invigorated  by  freedom."  14 

"  Vital  Spee.ches,  Vol.  LX,  No.  2. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  in  this  conclusion,  Mr.  Willkie  accom- 
plished very  satisfactorily  all  three  of  the  elements  that  should 
be  included  in  all  good  conclusions. 

William  Green  ends  his  speech  on  the  National  Service  Act 
with  a  rather  complete  summary  before  his  appeal : 

"  In  the  final  analysis,  the  proposal  for  a  National  Service  Act  must 
stand  or  fall  upon  the  major  test  —  Will  it,  or  will  it  not,  promote  the 
war  effort  and  hasten  the  day  of  victory?  In  my  considered  opinion, 
enactment  of  a  National  Service  Law  will  not  add  a  single  plane,  a 
single  ship,  a  single  tank  or  a  single  bullet  to  the  nation's  war  produc- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  it  threatens  to  cripple  the  amazingly  success- 
ful production  program  we  are  now  carrying  on. 

"  There  are  two  outstanding  issues  involved  in  the  present  World 
War,  which  must  be  definitely  settled  one  way  or  another  by  its  final 
outcome. 

"  First,  shall  totalitarian  or  democratic  government  survive  and 
function? 

"  Second,  is  the  slave  labor  system  of  totalitarianism  superior  to 
the  free  labor  of  our  democracy? 

"  I  say  to  you,  that  enactment  of  a  National  Service  Law  would 
defeat  our  war  aims  because  it  constitutes  an  open  confession  that 
Hitler  is  right  and  we  are  wrong. 

"  Why  send  our  young  men  abroad  to  fight  and  die  in  a  war  against 
totalitarianism  when  it  is  foisted  upon  us  here  at  home  through  the 
expedient  of  a  National  Service  Act? 

"  Labor  wants  this  issue  of  slave  labor  versus  free  labor  to  be  de- 
termined on  its  merits.  We  accepted  the  challenge  on  December  7, 
1 94 1,  and  we  have  given  our  answer  to  the  enemy  with  the  greatest 
outpouring  of  the  munitions  of  war  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

"  Labor  insists  and  demands  that  it  be  permitted  to  carry  on  its 
fight  against  enemy  doctrines  without  being  impeded  and  chained 
down  by  enemy  methods. 

"  Labor  insists  and  demands  that  our  final  victory  in  this  war  be 
recognized  and  acknowledged  as  a  victory  for  free  labor  and  the  death 
knell  for  slave  labor  throughout  the  world  for  all  time. 

"  Therefore,  I  earnestly  call  upon  this  committee  and  the  Congress 
as  a  whole  to  defeat  this  dangerous  measure."  15 

15  Vital  Speeches,  Vol.  X,  No.  n. 
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Herein,  also,  are  the  requirements  of  a  good  conclusion  satis- 
fied in  spite  of  its  length. 

Ambassador  Grew  concluded  his  address  on  the  "  Menace  of 
Japan  "  by  saying: 

"  We  must,  therefore,  be  prepared  to  go  forward  against  Japan  with 
a  full  realization  of  the  nature  of  our  task  and  the  gravity  of  our  re- 
sponsibility. Every  adult  in  the  United  States,  even  every  child  that 
can  walk  and  speak,  can  help  in  some  way  to  promote  the  war  effort. 
Tfcie  troops  are  only  the  fighting  front  of  the  army  which  is  America. 
We  are  all  enlisted  —  of  necessity  —  in  this  war  for  freedom.  In  this 
battle,  we  can  do  no  better  than  to  recall  and  to  make  our  own  resolve 
in  the  words  of  an  American  soldier,  Martin  Treptow,  who  fell  at 
Chateau-Thierry  .  He  wrote  in  his  dikry: 

" '  I  will  work;  I  will  save;  I  will  sacrifice;  I  will  endure;  I  will 
fight  cheerfully  and  do  my  utmost ;  as  if  the  whole  struggle  depended 
on  me  alone.'  "  16 

Maurice  R.  Franks  in  an  address,  "  Labor  and  Education," 
delivered  January  17,  1944,  used  a  very  short,  but  complete, 
conclusion : 

"  When,  and  only  when,  such  a  course  is  available  throughout  this 
nation,  will  we  be  able  to  solve  our  main  labor  problems,  because 
education  is  the  best  solution."  17 

These  are  not  isolated  conclusions.  They  are  random  selec- 
tions made  of  some  of  the  most  important  speeches  recorded  in 
Vital  Speeches  of  the  Day,  a  publication  whose  policy  is  to  print 
the  important  speeches  of  the  recognized  leaders  of  public  opin- 
ion. Good  conclusions  and  good  beginnings  are  not  accidental; 
they  are  planned.  For  pertinent,  up-to-the-minute  speech  sam- 
ples, this  publication  is  recommended. 

A  Speech  Must  Be  Delivered. 

This  delivery  may  mean  reading  from  a  written  manuscript, 
or  it  may  mean  speaking  impromptu  without  any  previous  con- 

16  Vital  Speeches,  Vol.  IX,  No.  5. 

17  Vital  Speeches,  Vol.  X,  No.  11. 
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scious  preparation,  or  it  may  mean  any  method  between  these 
two  extremes.  The  procedure  we  recommend  is  that  of  the 
extemporaneous  speech  with  as  little  reference  to  notes  as  pos- 
sible. 

Notes  have  three  disadvantages.  First,  they  cause  you  to  lose 
eye-contact  with  your  audience  each  time  you  refer  to  them; 
second,  they  interfere  with  the  free  use  of  your  hands  for  ges- 
turing, for  to  gesture  with  notes  tends  to  attract  attention  to 
them;  and  third,  they  offer  a  crutch  which  encourages  a  de- 
pendency. 

If  notes  must  be  used,  your  preparation  should  boil  them 
down  to  not  more  than  one  card,  with  suggestive  words  or 
phrases  on  one  side  only.  Never  use  sentences  on  your  cards, 
for  these  tempt  you  to  read,  keeping  your  contact  longer  from 
your  audience.  These  words  should  be  written  in  a  single  col- 
umn in  print  or  type  large  enough  to  be  read  at  a  glance.  They 
should  suggest  the  ideas,  not  express  them. 

As  you  prepare  your  speech,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  walk  some- 
where. Talk  to  yourself.  Perhaps,  over  a  series  of  days,  you 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  deliver  the  speech  to  yourself  sev- 
eral times  as  you  walk.  When  you  begin  to  deliver  it  in  a  definite 
form,  you  are  ready  to  crystallize  it  on  paper.  You  are  now- 
ready  to  decide  upon  the  final  column  of  words  or  phrases  to 
place  on  the  card.  After  you  have  your  note  card  prepared, 
deliver  your  speech  to  a  mirror,  door,  or  spot  on  the  wall  several 
times  before  appearing  in  public.  Perhaps  you  will  find  shortly 
that  no  card  is  needed.  However,  if  you  use  notes,  do  not  wait 
until  you  have  finished  an  idea  before  consulting  them  for  the 
next.  As  you  are  finishing  one  idea,  glance  at  your  note  card 
so  that  there  need  be  no  pause.  Be  ready  mentally  for  each 
idea  before  you  read  it  orally. 

If  you  are  to  use  a  good  many  statistics  or  detailed  tabula- 
tions that  you  fear  you  may  forget,  use  a  separate  card  for 
them.     Thus,  when  the  occasion  arrives  for  you  to  use  the 
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figures,  you  can  pick  up  the  card  and  read  the  necessary 
data. 

In  the  actual  delivery  of  your  speech  there  are  ten  principles 
worth  considering: 

First,  look  at  your  audience.  See  them  and  talk  with  them. 
This  is  probably  the  most  important  factor  in  delivery,  one 
which  determines  much  of  your  success.  If  you  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  looking  at  the  people  you  talk  to,  develop  the  habit. 
Frequently,  it  is  necessary  to  develop  the  power  of  eye  control. 
One  method  that  has  worked  successfully,  is  to  practice,  not 
before  your  audience,  but  alone,  delivering  the  talk  to  a  single 
spot  or  a  small  object.  Try  to  present  an  entire  talk,  looking 
at  a  tack  in  the  wall.  If  you  can  do  this,  or  when  you  can  do  this, 
you  should  have  no  difficulty  in  looking  at,  and  seeing,  your 
audience.  Whatever  procedure  you  go  through  to  accomplish 
it,  you  must  present  your  talks  looking  at  your  audience  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end. 

Second,  talk  with  your  audience  as  in  an  animated  conversa- 
tion. If  you  are  seeking  a  good  manner  for  presentation,  watch 
someone  who  is  absorbed  in  his  subject  talking  it  over  in  a 
friendly  manner  with  an  acquaintance.  Eyes,  face,  hands,  body, 
voice,  all  enter  into  the  presentation.  But  the  tone  will  not  be 
oratorical,  it  will  be  conversational.  A  conversational  manner 
does  not  mean  an  insipid  or  monotonous  manner;  it  means  a 
manner  that  encourages  an  exchange  of  ideas.  The  conversa- 
tional manner  may  be  expanded  toward  the  "  oratorical  "  as 
the  audience  grows  in  numbers,  but  before  any  group  where 
you  have  no  difficulty  in  being  heard,  you  should  talk  as  in 
glorified  conversation. 

Third,  let  your  presentation  express  your  attitude  toward 
your  subject.  If  you  are  enthusiastic  about  it,  do  not  hesitate 
to  let  your  manner  express  enthusiasm.  You  are  presenting 
your  ideas  to  your  audience;  therefore,  let  your  manner  rein- 
force your  ideas  by  expressing  your  attitude  toward  them. 
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Fourth,  maintain  an  alert  and  dignified  carriage.  The 
speaker  who  leans  on  the  table,  or  who  appears  to  have  one  hip 
thrown  out  of  place  as  he  stands,  fails  to  impress  his  audience 
as  one  who  is  alert  and  interested  in  his  subject.  Unless  you, 
as  the  speaker,  give  the  impression  that  you  are  speaking  on  a 
subject  of  importance,  you  cannot  expect  your  audience  to  feel 
that  it  is  of  importance.  Do  not  be  stiff,  but  stand  "  easily 
tall."    Let  your  body  express  dignity  and  confidence. 

Fifth,  make  all  of  your  movements  purposeful.  Aimless 
movements  detract  from  your  effectiveness.  Movements  should 
be  for  one  of  two  purposes:  to  emphasize  a  point,  or  to  show 
a  break  or  change  in  the  trend  of  thought.  In  writing,  we  can 
use  paragraphs  or  even  topic  headings :  but  in  speaking,  all  such 
information  must  be  conveyed  by  the  voice  and  bodily  move- 
ments. Nothing  is  so  distracting  as  aimless  walking  as  you 
speak. 

As  you  gesture,  let  head,  hands,  arms,  feet,  and  body  enter 
the  movement.  An  effective  gesture  cannot  be  made  with  the 
hands  and  arms  unless  it  seems  to  have  come  from  the  body. 
Make  your  gestures  a  split-second  before  the  words  they  are 
to  accompany.  To  let  your  gestures  follow  your  words  is  to 
produce  a  comedy  effect. 

Sixth,  be  interested  in  the  people  to  whom  you  are  speaking. 
You  are  not  presenting  a  performance;  you  are  attempting  to 
influence  a  group  of  people  and  to  control  their  behavior.  Keep 
thinking  of  them,  and  how  your  words  apply  to  them.  Do  not 
just  speak;  speak  to  your  audience  and  watch  their  reactions. 
It  is  your  duty  as  a  speaker  to  give  something  worthwhile  to 
them.  Keep  interested  in  them,  and  the  chances  are  that  they 
will  keep  interested  in  you  and  your  topic.  Every  so  often  say 
to  yourself,  but  mentally  addressing  your  audience,  "  Now, 
James,"  or  "  Now,  John,"  or  "  Now,  Jean."  Try  to  convey 
the  idea  that  you  are  speaking  to  each  personally. 

Seventh,  be  sincere.    Say  what  you  believe,  and  believe  what 
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you  say.  Insincerity  in  a  speaker  is  as  easily  recognized  as  the 
insincerity  we  constantly  note  among  many  of  the  not-too- 
greatly  experienced  radio  announcers  in  their  efforts  to  sell  their 
nostrums.  If  once  your  audience  believes  you  are  not  sincere 
in  your  comments,  you  will  lose  much  of  your  possible  effect 
and  hamper  the  success  of  your  future  appearances. 

Eighth,  avoid  monotony.  All  points  in  your  talk  are  not 
equally  important;  all  should  not  be  expressed  with  the  same 
force  or  rate.  Vary  your  pitch,  volume,  and  rate.  Words  may 
convey  part  of  the  meaning;  but  words,  alone,  cannot  give  your 
communication  its  full  import.  There  are  inflections,  slides  of 
the  voice,  which  help  shade  the  meaning  of  words.  There  are 
changes  in  pitch,  rate,  volume,  and  emphasis,  which  carry  ideas 
never  to  be  expressed  by  mere  written  symbols.  I 

The  speaker  must  gauge  his  audience  and  his  thoughts  tcNbe 
correctly  understood.  Serious  subjects  require  slower  pace  than 
do  the  lighter  and  gayer  presentations.  To  speak  faster  than 
your  audience  can  follow  is  a  waste  of  opportunity;  to  speak 
slower  is  to  forfeit  interest.  Vary  your  rate  as  you  speak  with 
your  variations  of  thought  and  temper.  Ability  to  speak  or 
read  well  depends,  in  a  very  large  degree,  upon  ability  to  rec- 
ognize the  subordinate  thought. 

Ninth,  let  your  language  and  grammar  be  appropriate  to  the 
occasion.  Poor  grammar  is  not  accepted  as  desirable  before 
any  audience.  It  is  fairly  characteristic  of  audiences  that  they 
begin  to  lose  confidence  in  the  ideas  of  the  speaker,  who  should, 
but  does  not,  express  those  ideas  in  grammatically  sound  lan- 
guage. Seek  accuracy  both  in  the  construction  of  your  sen- 
tences and  the  pronunciation  of  your  words. 

The  primary  note  for  language  is,  let  it  be  specific.  Avoid 
the  abstract,  and  use  the  concrete  terms.  Colorful  language  is 
the  language  that  helps  the  hearers  paint  mental  pictures.  Fur- 
ther, avoid  stilted  and  unnatural  terminologies :  Say  house,  not 
edifice,  for  example. 
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Tenth,  use  pauses  to  clarify,  not  to  mutilate  your  ideas.  In 
written  composition  we  use  punctuation  to  make  our  ideas 
clearer.  In  spoken  composition,  we  use  pauses  to  serve  as  punc- 
tuation. Pause  between  ideas,  not  within.  It  may  take  courage 
to  pause,  for  we  seem  to  fear  a  moment  of  silence.  But  pauser 
and  pause  cleanly;  do  not  "  err  "  to  fill  up  the  space.  There 
are  no  specific  laws  to  govern  when  to  pause  slightly  —  that 
depends  upon  the  meaning  you  wish  to  convey;  but  there  is  a 
law  to  govern  when  not  to  pause  —  do  not  pause  within  phrases. 
Pause  before  a  preposition,  but  not  between  the  preposition  and 
the  object.  Pause  between  word  groups,  not  within.  Vary  the 
length  and  frequency  of  your  pauses.  Punctuate  ideas  care- 
fully. 

Speak.  Speak  clearly.  Speak  accurately.  Speak  interest- 
ingly. Speak  thoughtfully.  Organize  your  speeches.  And 
speak. 

It  Is  Difficult  to  ludge  a  Speech.  It  is  more  difficult  to  grade  a 
speech  fairly  than  to  grade  a  written  composition  fairly,  because 
of  its  transitory  nature.  The  strong  and  weak  points  should  be 
pointed  out.  Sometimes  this  is  done  by  comments  written  upon 
the  prepared  outline;  other  times  by  oral  class  criticism;  other 
times  by  using  a  prepared  check  chart.  Whatever  procedure  is 
followed,  both  evaluation  and  criticism  are  essential. 

In  order  to  help  form  a  basis  for  criticism,  the  following  gen- 
eral principles  are  offered: 

A.  Criticism  does  not  mean  destructive  comment;  rather,  it 
is  an  expression  of  judgment  with  respect  to  the  merit  of  the 
speech  being  criticised. 

B.  The  primary  purpose  is  helpful  comment — constructive 
suggestion. 

C.  Criticism  should  be  concise  and  to  the  point. 

D.  While  criticism  should  be  frank,  it  should  be  adapted  to 
the  ability  of  the  person  to  accept  and  profit  by  it. 
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E.  Every  criticism  should  indicate  good  points  to  be  capital- 
ized and  bad  ones  to  be  avoided.  Tell  the  speaker  how  to  do 
better  next  time. 

F.  The  value  of  criticism  depends  upon  the  qualifications  of 
the  critic;  therefore,  comments  should  be  held  to  specific  points. 

The  following  points  can  well  be  considered  in  rendering  gen- 
eral criticism: 

A.  Concerning  the  Content 

i .  The  speaker's  subject  and  purpose  should  be  worthwhile. 

2.  The  speaker's  contribution  should  be  of  value  to  his 
audience. 

3.  The  speaker  should  make  ample  use  of  examples  and 
concrete  data. 

4.  The  speaker  should  support  his  assertions  by  adequate 
facts. 

5.  The  speaker  should  develop  his  arguments  with  sound 
reasoning. 

B.  Concerning  the  Organization 

1 .  The  speech  must  not  ramble. 

2.  The  speaker  should  establish  himself  in  the  good  graces 
of  his  audience. 

3.  The  speaker  should  point  out  the  importance  of  his  sub- 
ject.   He  should  establish  a  problem. 

4.  The  speaker  should  relate  his  subject  to  the  interests  of 
his  audience  early  in  his  talk. 

5.  The  speaker  should  prepare  the  minds  of  his  audience 
for  the  line  of  thought  to  follow. 

6.  The  speaker  should  develop  his  ideas  in  a  logical  order. 

7.  The  speaker  should  refrain  from  the  inclusion  of  com- 
ments which  do  not  help  develop  his  major  purpose. 

8.  The  speaker  should  seek  from  his  audience  some  specific 
action,  attitude,  or  decision  which  is  within  their  power 
to  give. 
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9.  The  conclusion  should  tie  together  any  loose  ends,  leav- 
ing in  the  minds  of  the  audience  a  sense  of  finality. 
10.  The  conclusion  should  be  brief,  simple,  unified,  and  en- 
ergetic. 

C.  Concerning  the  Delivery 

1.  The  speaker  should  have  direct  eye  contact  with  the 
audience. 

2 .  The  speaker  should  maintain  an  alert  and  forward  body- 
carriage. 

3.  The  speaker's  attitude  should  express  interest  in  and 
enthusiasm  for  his  subject. 

4.  The  speaker  should  use  purposeful  movement  only. 

5.  The  speaker  should  speak  in  an  animated  conversa- 
tional manner  if  his  purpose  is  to  inform;  if  his  pur- 
pose is  to  persuade  or  inspire,  the  delivery  is  better  if 
it  is  more  emotional. 

6.  The  speaker  should  express  in  his  physical  bearing  the 
reaction  he  seeks  from  his  audience. 

7.  The  speaker  should  use  pauses  and  inflections  to  punc- 
tuate his  sentences  and  to  give  greater  meaning  to  his 
words. 

8.  The    speaker   should    emphasize   his    main   ideas   by 
changes  in  pitch,  force,  and  rate. 

9.  The  enunciation  should  be  distinct  and  conversational. 
10.  The  language  and  grammar  should  be  appropriate  to 

the  speaker,  the  audience,  the  subject,  and  the  occasion. 

It  is  frequently  desirable  for  students  to  find  speaking  op- 
portunities outside  the  classroom.  Civic  organizations  and  even 
school  clubs  usually  will  welcome  student  speakers  who  have 
something  worth  saying.  The  following  talk  is  fairly  typical 
and  was  presented  to  the  Rotary  Club  at  Canyon,  Texas : 
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A  SAMPLE  STUDENT    SPEECH 

A  Lifeguard  Takes  No  Chances 

Duncan  Kirkpatrick  * 
Sophomore  —  West  Texas  State  College 

Audience  Contact 

"  Each  year  a  volunteer  army  of  about  six  million  swimmers 
meet  at  their  respective  swimming  pools  and  swimming  areas  to 
study  the  courses  offered  to  them  by  the  American  Red  Cross. 
The  most  outstanding  course  studied  is  that  of  the  Life  Saving 
Senior. 

Presenting  the  Problem  and  Applying  It 

"  When  the  most  of  us  hear  the  name  of  *  Life  Saving  Senior/ 
we  usually  think  of  a  boy  with  a  heavy,  dark  tan  sitting  on  a 
lifeguard  tower  watching  the  swimmers,  giving  words  of  advice 
here  and  there,  and  always  ready  to  rescue  some  person  who 
may  be  in  distress.  It  is  true  that  a  lifeguard  does  every  one 
of  these  things,  but  they  are  really  the  last  steps  in  his  lifesaving 
training. 

"  The  boy  sitting  on  the  tower  is  just  one  out  of  thousands. 
All  lifesaving  seniors  do  not  work  as  professional  lifeguards. 
The  American  Red  Cross  course  offered  to  the  livesaving  senior 
is  a  more  complete  unit,  dealing  with  other  things  than  lifesaving 
itself. 

"  Last  year  there  were  4,500  persons  drowned  while  in  swim- 
ming. This  does  not  include  professional  groups  such  as  coast 
guard,  river  boats,  or  fishermen;  but  it  includes  only  persons 
going  in  swimming  or  falling  into  water.  Out  of  this  group 
nearly  three-fourths  of  these  victims  drowned  within  three  feet 
of  the  bank  or  in  water  less  than  waist  deep. 

"  If  these  persons  who  were  drowned  within  three  feet  of 

*  Duncan  Kirkpatrick  became  a  lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  Marines;  he  was 
killed  in  action  in  the  fall  of  1944. 
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safety  or  in  water  less  than  waist  deep  had  known  the  first  rules 
set  forth  by  the  American  Red  Cross,  they  would  not  have 
drowned. 

"  Everyone  is  interested  first  and  foremost  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  own  life.  This  is  merely  normal.  The  first  concern 
of  the  individual  is,  or  should  be,  to  know  where,  when,  how, 
and  under  what  conditions  he  will  be  safe.  His  second  interest 
is  to  possess  the  skill  to  meet  these  conditions  without  danger 
to  himself.  The  third  interest  is,  in  case  of  accident,  his  wish 
to  know  how  to  save  his  own  life.  It  is  never  necessary  for  two 
persons  to  drown  whereas  it  might  only  be  one.  By  this  I 
mean,  do  not  attempt  a  rescue  that  would  be  dangerous  to  you 
in  any  way  unless  you  are  fully  qualified. 

"  If  all  of  you  swimmers  knew  and  observed  the  simple  rules 
of:  To  know  where,  when,  how,  and  under  what  conditions  you 
will  be  safe;  to  possess  the  skill  to  meet  these  conditions  with- 
out danger  to  yourself ;  and,  in  case  of  accident,  to  know  how  to 
save  your  own  life,  there  would  be  nearly  three  thousand  less 
drownings  each  year.  This  is  one  problem  that  the  American 
Red  Cross  is  trying  to  solve  by  the  teaching  of  lifesaving 
courses. 

Developing  the  Body 

"  After  the  lifesaving  applicant  has  studied  these  first  three 
simple  rules,  he  is  ready  for  his  more  specialized  field  of  train- 
ing. In  this  field  he  studies  the  different  ways  and  means  of 
rescue.  Here,  again,  the  public  usually  has  the  wrong  concep- 
tion of  the  lifeguard.  He  is  certainly  concerned  with  the  saving 
of  the  drowning  person's  life;  but  at  the  same  time  he  does  not 
forget  about  his  own  safety.  The  American  Red  Cross  never 
endorses  loss  of  two  lives.  It  is  better  to  let  one  person  drown 
than  to  allow  a  would-be  rescuer  to  drown  also. 

"  I  am  sure  that  almost  every  one  of  us  has  seen  the  little 
mottoes  for  lif esavers  hung  up  around  a  swimming  pool  or  swim- 
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ming  areas.  The  motto  reads :  Tow,  Throw,  Row,  and  Go.  The 
words  are  simple,  but  they  carry  a  message  behind  them. 

"  The  word  Tow  means  just  what  it  implies.  If  someone  is 
in  trouble,  throw  him  a  rope  or  something  on  that  order  that  you 
will  be  able  to  pull  him  to  safety.  A  long  stick,  vine,  board, 
or  clothes  tied  together  would  be  good  to  use  in  this  case. 

"  The  second  word  which  is  Throw  means  to  throw  some 
means  of  support  to  the  victim.  Most  swimming  pools  and 
swimming  areas  provide  for  this  by  having  life  buoys,  but  if 
there  is  none  available,  throw  the  victim  whatever  you  can;  a 
post,  log,  plank,  an  inner  tube,  or  anything  of  that  sort  may 
serve  the  purpose. 

"  The  third  word  which  is  Row  also  means  what  it  suggests. 
If  a  victim  is  a  good  ways  from  safety  and  there  is  a  boat  any- 
where near,  use  it.  The  problem  of  whether  to  use  a  boat  or 
to  swim  to  the  rescue  depends  on  the  rescuer,  however.  Per- 
sons who  get  into  difficulty  some  distance  from  shore  are  usually 
fair  swimmers  or  they  would  not  be  there  and  they  can  be 
counted  upon  usually  to  sustain  themselves  on  the  surface  for 
a  little  longer  time  than  the  novice,  or  inexperienced  swimmer. 
However,  the  rescuer  must  judge  the  condition  of  the  victim  and 
act  accordingly.  The  boat,  if  you  have  one  near,  is  always  a 
sure,  fast,  and  safer  method  of  rescue.  Always  remember  that 
when  you  swim  to  the  victim  you  must  carry  him  back.  By  use 
of  the  boat  you  save  your  energy  and  it  is  usually  faster. 

"  The  last  and  probably  the  most  important  word  is  Go.  This 
means  that  you  swim  out  to  the  victim,  establish  contact,  and 
carry  him  back  to  safety.  To  execute  this  with  ability  and  skill 
takes  many  hours  of  work  and  practice.  The  lifesaver  must 
always  keep  in  mind  his  own  personal  safety  and  at  the  same 
time  think  of  the  safety  of  another  person  who  needs  help. 
Time  means  a  lot  in  this  case,  but  haste  makes  waste  here  as  it 
does  any  other  place.  The  lifesaver  must  know  what  he  is  going 
to  do  and  how  he  is  going  about  it.    A  person  who  has  lost  all 
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sense  of  reasoning  and  is  fighting  the  water  for  life  itself  is  al- 
ways dangerous.  The  lifesaver  wants  to  save  the  victim  as 
quickly  as  possible;  but  at  the  same  time,  he  does  not  want  to 
take  a  chance  that  may  cost  him  his  own  life.  If  a  victim  has 
lost  his  head  and  is  violently  fighting  the  water,  it  is  always  wise 
just  to  sit  back  and  let  him  wear  himself  down  before  attempting 
the  rescue.  In  this  way  you  will  always  be  sure  that  you  will 
be  master  of  the  situation  and  it  gives  you  a  short  while  to  figure 
out  your  plan  of  rescue. 

"  Never  jump  into  a  rescue  without  first  knowing  what  you 
are-going  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  A  good  example  of  this  hap- 
pened in  South  Texas. 

"  A  young  girl  who  was  a  fair,  but  very  inexperienced  swim- 
mer was  playing  on  a  swing  that  swung  out  over  deep  water. 
On  her  second  trip  out  she  lost  her  grip  and  fell  into  the  water. 
She  immediately  became  frantic  and  began  to  fight  the  water 
and  grasp  at  thin  air.  A  would-be  rescuer  who  knew  the  girl 
swam  to  aid  her.  As  he  approached  her,  she  grabbed  him 
around  the  neck  and  pretty  soon  both  of  them  were  locked  in 
each  other's  arms.  By  this  time  there  was  an  experienced  life- 
guard on  the  scene  and  both  victims  were  brought  to  safety. 
The  result  of  this  was  a  nervous  shock  to  both  victims.  The 
young  lady  and  her  would-be  rescuer  spent  several  days  recov- 
ering from  their  accident. 

"  The  next  year  the  same  girl  was  in  swimming  for  her  first 
time  after  her  accident.  A  group  of  fun-loving  boys  picked  her 
up  and  threw  her  into  the  deep  water.  The  girl  again  lost  her 
head  and  began  to  fight  the  water.  This  time,  however,  the  life- 
guard saw  what  was  going  on  and  took  the  situation  well  in 
hand.  As  the  victim  fought  the  water  he  planned  his  rescue. 
With  complete  mastery  of  the  situation  he  brought  the  girl  to 
safety.  The  lifeguard  asked  her  if  she  was  all  right  and  she 
said  that  she  was.  Then  the  two  went  for  a  short  swim  to  give 
her  new  confidence. 
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"  This  was  a  case  of  knowing  when  to  go  and  when  not  to  go. 
It  was  also  a  case  of  knowing  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  If 
you  do  not  have  the  ability  to  rescue  a  drowning  person,  it  is 
never  a  cowardly  act  not  to  attempt  it.  It  is  never  necessary 
for  two  people  to  drown  where  it  might  be  one,  for  there  are 
other  forms  of  rescuing  outside  of  a  swimming  rescue. 

"  When  you  see  the  motto,  Tow,  Throw,  Row,  and  Go,  think 
what  it  means  and  abide  accordingly. 

Concluding  the  Talk 

"  The  American  Red  Cross  is  proud  of  the  work  that  it  has 
done  to  insure  safety  for  swimmers,  and  America  is  proud  of  its 
Red  Cross.  When  you  see  a  boy  or  girl  wearing  the  '  Life  Sav- 
ing '  emblem  on  his  or  her  suit,  do  not  think  he  or  she  a  person 
who  is  just  waiting  to  rescue  a  drowning  person;  the  Life  Saving 
Senior  is  a  competent  well-rounded  swimmer." 

CLASS  PROJECTS 

i.  Prepare  and  deliver  classroom  speeches.  Following  are  some 
suggestive  subjects: 

How  to  build  a  model  airplane  How  to  develop  film 

How  to  play  chess  How  to  make  camp 

How  to  set  a  table  for  dinner  The  art  of  make-up 

The  Boy  Scout  Signal  Code  How  to  study 

Beekeeping  Television 

The  Bessemer  process  Ants 

How  paper  is  made  Home  insulation 

No  student  should  be  allowed  to  enter  more  than  two  major  fields 
of  extra-curricular  activity. 

Congress  should  enact  legislature  to  bring  about  simplified  spelling. 

The  United  States  should  establish  a  system  of  compulsory  military 
training  for  all  male  citizens. 

College  entrance  requirements  should  be  revised. 

Smoking  is  a  detriment  to  health. 

2.  By  means  of  the  following  charts,  judge  and  evaluate  the  speeches 
of  your  fellow  classmates. 
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Nasal,  42 

Nasal  twang,  42,  43 
National  Broadcasting  Company,   141 
Natural  pitch,  43-44 
New  York  Public  School  Speech  Com- 
mittee, quoted,  225-26 

Objective  attitude,  17 
Oliver,  R.  T.,  quoted,  36,  37 
Omission  of  sounds,  90-91 
Oral  interpretation,  50,  130-34 
Organization  of  the  speech,  253  ff. 

Applying  topic  to  audience,  258-62 

Audience  contact,  253-55 

Building  importance  of  subject,  255- 
58 

Concluding  talk,  267 

Developing  body  of  talk,  262-67 
"  Other  "  concept,  164-65 

Panel  discussion,  227  ff. 

Leader,  233 

Purpose,   228 

Selection  of  participants,  231 

Subject,  230 
Panel  preparation,  233 
Parker,  S.  C,  quoted,  120-21,  125 
Parker,  W.  W.,  quoted,  160 
Parliamentary  procedure,  200  ff. 
Parrish,  W.  M.,  quoted,  98 
Pause,  45 

Personality  and  adjustment,  13  ff. 
Personality  and  speech,  7 


Personality  of  the  teacher,  4  ff . 

Student  reaction  to,  5-7 
Personality  traits,  8-12 

Adaptability,  9 

Consideration,  10 

Enthusiasm,  12 

Industry,  8 

Initiative,  9 

Naturalness,  9 

Optimism,  12 

Reliability,  8 

Sense  of  proportion,  10 

Sincerity,  11 

Tact,  n 

Tolerance,  10 
Pharynx,  67,  71 
Phillips,    C.    F.   and    Garland,   J.    V., 

quoted,  121 
Phoneme,  73 
Physical  attitude,  18,  19 
Pillsbury,  W.  B.,  quoted,  28 
Pitch,  43-45,  67-69 
Pleasant  speech,  37,  38,  40 
Pollock,  C,  quoted,  256 
Preparation    schedule    for    discussion, 

238  ff. 
Pronovost,  W.,  quoted,  44 
Pronunciation,  91  ff. 
Propaganda,  37 

Pupil-personality  adjustment,  154  ff. 
Pupil     social     adjustment     activities, 
156  ff. 

Conversation,  157 

Discussion,  159 

Dramatization,   157-58 

Games,  157 

Pantomime,  158 

Radio  in  the  schools,  138-44 

Listening,  143 

Post-listening,  143-44 

Pre-listening,  142 
Ragsdale,  E.  E.,  Frederick,  R.  W.,  and 

Salisbury,  R.,  quoted,  115 
Rasmussen,  C,  175 
Rate,  45 

Reading  and  Berks  County,  Commu- 
nity Radio  Council,  208-11 
Resonance,  67,  70,  71 
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Rhythm,  47 

Robinson,  K.  F.,  175,  quoted,  159 

Roemer,  J.,  Allen,  C.  F.,  and  Yarnell, 

D.  A.,  quoted,  182-83 
Roosevelt,  F.  D.,  45,  quoted,  254,  255, 

256 
Rowe,  G.  and  Abney,  L.,  quoted,  176- 

77 
Rummell,  F.  V.,  quoted,  15,  16 
Ryans,  D.  G.,  quoted,  121 

Salisbury,   R.,   Frederick,   E.   E.,   and 

Ragsdale,  E.  E.,  quoted,  115 
Sandiford,  P.,  quoted,  116 
Sarett,  L.  and  Foster,  W.  T.,  quoted, 

20,  40,  47,  71 
School  Activities,  219 
School  assemblies,  219  ff. 
School  of  the  Air,  CBS,  226,  229,  236 
Schubert,  L.,  Jones,  C.  W.,  and  Tresid- 

der,  A.,  quoted,  27 
Selections  quoted,  poetry,  51-56 

Matthew  Arnold,  52-53 

Ralph  W.  Emerson,  54-55 

Hidalgo,  51 

Sidney  Lanier,  53 

Edward  Lear,  54 

William  Shakespeare,  54 

James  Thompson,  53-54 
Selections  quoted,  prose,  55-60 

Patrick  Henry,  57-60 

Abraham    Lincoln,    55-56 

Leland  Schubert,  56-57 

William  Shakespeare,  60 
Selvage,  J.  P.,  quoted,  259 
Semantic  aspect,  159 
Sound  substitutions,  86-90 
Speaker's  responsibility  to  listeners,  26 
Special  speaking  occasions,  215  ft. 
Speech  and  thought,  160 
Speech  diagnosis  chart,  100 
Speech  growth,  160,  167  ff. 
Stanley,  L.  R.,  quoted,  14 
Storytelling,  165 
Stridency,  41 

Strother,  C.  R.,  quoted,  166 
Student  defects  of  rhythm,  149-52 


Student  voice  problems,  148 
Stuttering,  149-52 
Symonds,  P.  M.,  quoted,  13 

Teaching,  3 

for  appreciation,  130 

for  facts,  114 

for  skill,  118 

for  understanding,  119 
Teaching  methods,  111-14 
Thinking  Together,  165 
Thompson,  W.,  quoted,  235 
Timbre  of  voice,  40,  70 
Time,  45-47 

Tongue  activity,  83,  84,  86,  87,  102 
Trammell,  N.,  quoted,  138 
Tresidder,  A.,  quoted,  49 
Tresidder,  A.,  Schubert,  L.,  and  Jones, 
C.  W.,  quoted,  27 

Uggen,  J.,  quoted,  15,  16 

Unity,  248 

"  Universal  "  concept,  164 

Values  of  radio,  139 

Van  Riper,  C.,  quoted,  151-52,  161 

Variety,  141 

Velum,  42,  67 

Vital  Speeches  of  the  Day,  270 

Vividness,  250 

Vocal  cords,  66,  68,  69 

Voice,  40-43,  65-71 

Voice  Analysis  Chart,  100 

Vowels,  73-80 

Ward,  M.  W.,  quoted,  177 
Ward,  W.,  quoted,  158 
Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary,  72 
White  House  conference,  quoted,  166 
Willkie,  W.,  quoted,  260,  268 
Wise,  C.  M.  and  Gray,  G.  W.,  quoted, 
69 

Yarnell,  D.  A.,  Allen,  C.  F.,  and  Roe- 
mer, J.,  182-83 
Yoakam,  D.,  quoted,  175 
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